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SINAI  AND  PALESTINE.— III. 

•  OVB  BEOAWEBN  COMPANIONS. 

CoBTwmtiOB  witk  the  Sheik  of  the  Arabs  of  Sinai. 

In  the  course  of  our  marches,  we  had  now 
come  to  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  set  out 
this  morning  with  buoyant  spirits,  inspired  by 
the  hope  of  a  day  of  rest  on  the  morrow.  As 
if  to  make  us  pri^  it  the  more,  Saturday  was 
a  day  of  unusual  fatigue.  Starting  at  seven 
o’clock,  we  walked  for  an  hour,  when  the  cam¬ 
els  came  up,  and  we  mounted  and  rode  four 
hours  under  a  blazing  sun.  We  found  the  heat 
as  great  in  these  Wadys  as  on  the  open  desert. 
They  are  so  wide  that  except  where  the  moun¬ 
tains  rise  in  abrupt  cliffs,  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
under  their  shadow ;  while  the  sun’s  lays  are 
reflected  from  their  sides,  and  poured  into  the 
valley  below,  which  glows  like  a  furnace.  How¬ 
ever,  we  bore  it  like  martjTs.  Indeed  we  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  complain,  mounted  as 
we  were,  while  our  poor  Arabs  trudged  along 
by  our  side,  their  naked  feet  sinking  in  the 
burning  sand.  We  looked  down  on  them  with 
pity ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  in  need  of 
pity,  for  they  were  chattering  like  monkeys, 
and  laughing  all  the  way,  while  we  were  as 
glum  as  our  camels.  This  lightness  of  heart 
is  the  compensation  which  nature  sometimes 
gives  to  weaker  races,  to  enable  them  to  bear 
the  hardships  of  their  lot.  If  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  could  but  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them,  half  naked  and  half  starved,  they  would 
lie  down  on  the  desert  and  die ;  but  a  happy 
oblivion  of  their  miserable  condition  makes 
them  take  life  as  cheerfully  as  the  rest  of  us. 
The  contrast  of  their  mirth  with  our  grim  si¬ 
lence  and  dogged  endurance,  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing  about  these  strange  children  of  the  desert. 
Ever  since  we  left  Suez,  I  had  been  making  ob¬ 
servations  not  only  on  the  country,  but  on  the 
people.  While  keeping  one  eye  on  the  horizon, 
taking  in  the  general  features  of  the  landscape, 
with  the  other  I  have  been  quietly  observing 
our  motley  company.  Except  the  dragoman 
and  the  cook,  our  only  companions  are  Beda- 
ween  Arabs.  They  are  our  guides  by  day  and 
our  guards  at  night.  What  sort  of  men  are 
these  to  whom  we  commit  our  safety?  Cer¬ 
tainly  as  guides  we  could  desire  no  better. 
The  Arab  knows  the  desert  as  the  Indian 
knows  the  forest.  Indeed  he  is  made  for  the 
desert  as  truly  as  the  camel.  His  very  phy¬ 
sique  fits  him  for  long  marches.  His  body  is 
light  and  his  step  is  springy.  He  carries  not 
an  ounce  of  superfiuous  fiesh  on  his  bones.  In 
all  my  acquaintance  with  the  Bedaween,  I 
never  saw  one  who  was  fat  like  a  negro.  His 
only  garments  are  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  sort  of 
dressing-gown  of  coarse  haircloth,  which  serves 
the  double  pur^iose  of  a  cloak  by  day  and  a 
coverlid  by  night.  Thus  lightly  clad,  but  with 
sinews  of  steel  which  are  better  than  a  girdle 
about  his  loins,  he  will)  march  all  day,  and 
when  the  night  overtakes  him,  wrap  himself 
up  like  a  bundle,  and  lie  down  and  sleep  under 
the  open  sky.  These  long  marches  are  made 
with  little  food.  The  Arabs  eat  little  because 
they  have  little  to  eat ;  but  if  a  roasted  sheep 
be  set  before  them,  they  will  gorge  themselves 
^  lik^nacondas.  In  this  utter  thoughtlessness 
of  future,  they  are  like  children.  Indeed 
if  one  were  to  describe  them  in  a  single  word, 
he  could  hardly  do  it  better  than  by  saying 
that  they  are  grown-up  children.  They  are 
children  in  intelligence.  No  matter  how  old 
an  Arab  may  be,  how  many  suns  and  moons 
have  rolled  over  his  head,  he  remains  to  the 
day  of  his  death  as  truly  a  child  as  when  he 
was  born  into  the  world.  Not  only  does  he 
not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  but  he  does 
not  know  his  own  age ;  he  cannot  tell  the  day, 
or  even  the  year,  of  his  birth.  I  doubt  if  one 
of  our  Bedaween  could  tell  his  age  within  five, 
even  if  he  could  within  ten,  years.  Indeed  he 
has  no  idea  of  time  any  more  than  of  distance. 
Ask  him  how  far  it  is  to  such  a  Wady  or  such  a 
camping-ground?  He  will  answer  “A  good 
ways.”  Indeed  he  never  measures  distance  by 
miles,  but  only  by  hours,  and  even  of  these  his 
ideas  are  of  the  vaguest  kind.  Ask  him  how 
long  since  such  a  thing  happened,  and  he  will 
answer  ‘‘A  good  while  ago.”  As  he  has  no 
clear  memory  of  the  present,  so  he  has  no  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  future.  Like  a  child,  he  lives  only 
in  the  present.  Like  a  child,  he  acts  wholly 
upon  impulse,  upon  the  feeling  of  the  moment. 
Like  a  child,  his  chief  delight  is  in  telling  sto¬ 
ries,  and  in  listening  to  them.  The  tales  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  are  simply  a  series  of  brilliant 
pictures  of  what  may  be  witnessed  still  when  a 
group  gathers  around  a  story-teller  in  the  ba¬ 
zaars  of  Cairo  or  Damascus,  or  round  any 
camp-fire  on  the  desert.* 

A  people  who  are  thus  but  children,  must  be 
treated  like  children,  not  like  full-grown  men. 
It  is  useless  to  present  to  them  formal  proposi¬ 
tions  or  arguments.  I  should  no  more  think 
of  reasoning  with  a  Bedawee  than  of  reasoning 
with  a  baby.  Give  him  backsheesh,  and  that 
he  can  understand,  but  argument  he  cannot 
understand.  Try  to  govern  him  by  api>esling 
to  his  sense  or  his  moral  nature  ( ! ),  and  you 
will  make  a  dismal  failure.  He  has  no  power 
of  reflection  or  of  judgment,  and  scarcely  a 
germ  of  a  moral  sense.  The  only  standard  by 
which  he  measures  men  or  actions  is  by  the 
amount  of  backsheesh  they  bring.  A  good  man 
is  one  who  gives  “  plenty  backsheesh  ” ;  he  who 
refuses  this  is  to  be  accursed.  Our  men  seem  to 
regard  me  with  a  friendly  eye ;  for,  as  Dr.  Post 
says,  they  look  up  to  me  as  ”  the  lord  of  back¬ 
sheesh.”  The  relation  between  us  wa.s  estab¬ 
lished  from  the  very  start.  Hardly  had  we 
picked  out  our  camels  in  Cairo,  before  a  Beda¬ 
ween  whose  camel  I  was  to  ride  rushed  up  to 
me  in  the  street,  telling  me  with  eager  delight 
that  “he  was  my  backsheesh  man.”  I  find 
the  whole  company  claiming  that  distinction. 
The  honor  which  they  put  upon  me  would 
bring  more  annoyance  than  pleasure,  were  it 
not  that  I  am  so  much  amused  with  the  beggars, 
by  their  very  helplessness,  and  their  bound¬ 
less  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Howadji  to 
help  them  out  of  their  troubles.  They  seem 
to  look  up  to  me  as  a  kind  of  Providence 
who  is  to  rain  gifts  ui>on  them,  causing  the 
desert  literally  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  This 
august  position  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill,  but 
that  they  are  easily  satisfied.  The  Arab  is 
pleased  with  a  trifie  which  touches  his  vanity. 
Thus  he  maybe  governed  through  his  pleas¬ 
ure,  his  ima^nation,  or  his  fear.  If  a  leader 
among  the  Bedaween  knows  how  to  amuse 
thsm  up  to  a  certain  point,  all  the  while  keep¬ 
ing  a  tight  rein  upon  them,  he  will  have  no 
trouble.  The  greater  the  awe  of  his  power,  the 
greater  the  liberty  with  which  they  can  be  in¬ 
dulged.  But  they  must  never  be  allowed  to 

•  So  liiTotarote  io  this  lore  of  otorlM  that  a  miaslonary 
trtto  wont  amoiic  tliom  told  me  that  he  hegaa  by  readlns 
to  taem  the  Bible,  and  they  went  to  sleep;  and  that  he 
made  no  tmppeaslon  at  aU  ttll  he  laid  aside  his  book,  and 
''  dxawtaa  ap  to  the  camp-Sre,  began  to  tell  the  Oospel  his¬ 
tory  la  the  Iona  of  stories,  when  they  listened  tlU  after 
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forget  that  he  is  their  master.  If  he  will  but 
please  their  fancy,  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
press  them  with  a  sense  of  his  own  authority, 
and  thus  keep  them  in  strict  subjection,  he 
will  find  them  as  docile  and  obedient  as  pet 
spaniels. 

So  far  then  I  was  pleased  with  my  new  com¬ 
panions — a  pleasure  which  was  all  the  greater 
because  it  was  mingled  with  surprise.  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  a  Bedaween 
Arab  as  a  born  cut-throat,  as  by  nature  a 
thief  and  a  robber,  and  who  would  not  scruple 
at  murder.  But  our  experience  has  been  of  the 
most  pleasant  character.  Of  course  there  are 
Bedaween  and  Bedaween.  I  am  far  from  think¬ 
ing  that  all  are  quite  so  gentle  as  ours  thus  far 
have  been.  More  than  once  we  have  met  a 
savage-looking  fellow,  who  seemed  to  be  roam¬ 
ing  about  without  any  purpose ;  and  who  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  like  a  brigand,  with  his  cutlass 
at  his  side  and  his  blunderbuss  on  his  back. 
What  form  of  address  he  might  have  used  had 
he  met  one  of  us  alone,  I  cannot  say.  I^rhaps 
he  would  not  have  stood  upon  forms  of  polite¬ 
ness.  But  seeing  us  well  attended  and.  well  de¬ 
fended,  instead  of  demanding  our  money  or 
our  life,  the  utmost  he  asked  was  a  little  to¬ 
bacco  ;  and  if  we  but  gave  him  enough  to  fiil 
his  pipe,  he  returned  the  courtesy  with  a  pro¬ 
found  salaam,  and  called  down  upon  us  all  the 
blessings  of  the  Prophet. 

I  ought  to  add,  although  it  is  anticipating, 
that  this  favorable  opinion  of  the  Bedaween  was 
a  good  deal  modified  several  weeks  later,  when 
we  got  among  the  robber  tribes  on  the  border 
of  Palestine.  But  for  the  present  we  were 
among  the  gentle  Towarah,  the  Arabs  of  Sinai, 
of  whom  I  here  record  my  first  impressions. 

Such  musings  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the 
way.  Towards  noon  we  descried  across  the 
plain  a  projecting  cliff,  to  which  we  directed 
our  course,  and  dismounting,  threw  ourselves 
under  its  shade.  The  dragoman  brought  the 
saddles  from  the  camels,  and  placed  them  as 
pillows  for  our  heads.  Thus  stretched  at  length, 
we*felt  how  grateful  beyond  all  words  was 
“  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.” 
An  hour’s  rest  was  followed  by  our  midday 
meal,  which  was  enlivened  by  the  appearance 
of  an  unexpected  guest.  As  we  were  taking 
our  oranges  and  figs,  there  rode  up  on  his 
camel  an  Arab  of  somewhat  commanding  ap¬ 
pearance,  whom  our  dragoman  instantly  recog¬ 
nized  and  announced  as  the  Sheik  of  all  the 
Bedaween  of  Sinai.  He  wore  no  ensign  of  his 
rank  except  a  red  silk  tunic,  and  yet  he  is  held 
in  awe  throughout  the  Peninsula, and  has  among 
these  wild  tribes  an  almost  unlimited  authority. 
Of  course  we  could  not  be  wanting  in  proper 
respect  to  such  a  guest.  Not  to  be  outdone 
by  Oriental  hospitality,  we  begged  him  to 
alight  and  partake  of  our  repast — an  invitation 
which  he  did  not  wait  to  have  rei^eated.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  seemed  to  be  blessed  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  appetite,  and  made  no  objections  to 
the  quality  of  our  fare.  After  he  had  feasted 
to  his  heart’s  content,  and  while  he  still  sat  on 
our  outspread  rugs,  with  his  legs  curled  under 
him  like  the  Grand  Turk,  and  was  smoking  his 
pipe,  it  occurred  to  me,  with  true  editorial  in¬ 
stinct,  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
interview  him,  and  I  signified  my  desire  to  enter 
into  a  conversation,  and  was  about  to  begin  in 
the  abrupt  American  way,  when  Dr.  Post  check¬ 
ed  me,  intimating  that  an  Oriental  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  more  formal  courtesy.  He 
asked  him,  therefore,  a  few  questions  in  regard 
to  his  family,  expressing  the  liveliest  interest 
that  the  long  line  of  emirs  from  which  he 
was  descended,  and  from  which  he  derived 
his  authority,  might  never  cease.  At  this  the 
old  man  beamed  upon  us,  recognizing  the  deli¬ 
cate  compliment,  and  was  in  the  best  mood  to 
impart  all  desired  information.  Thus  encour¬ 
aged,  I  began : 

“How  many  Bedaween  Arabs  are  there  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  ?  ” 

“  I  have  three  thousand  men-at-arms.”  This 
is  the  way  in  which  a  population  is  reckoned, 
by  the  number  of  males  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  On  the  desert  one  never  meets  an  Arab 
without  a  sword  at  his  side  or  a  gun  slung  on 
his  back.  The  sword  is  commonly  old  and 
rusty,  and  the  gun  plugged  up  at  the  muzzle, 
showing  that  it  is  seldom  fired  off.  But  either 
sword  or  gun  is  the  badge  of  a  man-at-qrms, 
who,  in  case  of  necessity,  may  be  called  by  his 
sheik  into  the  field.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  such  a  rabble,  armed  only  with  fiintlocks 
or  matchlocks,  could  not  be  very  formidable. 
Soldiers  they  could  hardly  be  called.  I  never 
saw  any  of  them  training  in  companies,  or 
showing  any  signs  of  military  discipline.  A 
few  hundred  men,  armed  with  breechloaders, 
could  march  anywhere  from  one  end  of  the 
Peninsula  to  the  other.  But  it  would  have  been 
a  want  of  tact  to  raise  any  question  as  to  the 
skill  or  prowess  of  the  Bedaween  of  Sinai:  I 
only  sought  to  know  their  numbers. 

Leaving  the  field  of  war  for  that  of  love,  I 
asked  about  their  marriage  customs— how  the 
daughters  of  the  desert  were  wooed  and  won. 
The  old  sheik  took  his  long  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  while  the  smoke  curled  into  the 
air,  he  made  answer  in  substance  thus : 

“Among  the  Arabs  a  maiden  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  in  regard  to  her  marriage, 
being  subject  in  all  things  to  the  authority  of 
her  parents.  She  does  not  even  see  the  man 
whom  they  have  chosen  for  her,  or  look  uixin 
his  face  until  all  things  are  arranged,  when 
she  is  carried  veiled  to  his  tent,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  may  uncover  her  face,  and  see 
before  her  her  husband.” 

“And  how  are  these  arrangements  made  ?  ” 

“  If  a  man  of  the  tribe  applies  for  the  hand 
of  a  woman,  he  makes  a  bargain  as  if  he  were 
buying  a  sword  or  a  gun.  The  father  expects 
comiiensation,  which  varies  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  rank  of  the 
bride.  The  price  is  generally  reckoned,  not 
in  money,  but  in  camels,  which  constitutes 
almost  the  only  wealth  of  the  desert.  If  the 
suitor  be  one  of  the  maiden’s  own  relations  or 
near  friends,  a  single  camel  may  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  consideration,  where  two  camels  would 
be  expected  from  a  stranger.  The  latter  is  a 
large  price,  for  a  man  on  the  desert  who  owns 
six  or  eight  camels  is  accounted  rich.  A  poor 
fellow  ”  (such  as  would  be  called  in  the  South 
one  of  the  “  low  down  whites  ”)  “  might  get  a 
girl  of  his  own  inferior  class  for  one  or  two 
Turkish  pounds  ”  (five  or  ten  dollars). 

“  In  fixing  the  value  of  a  bride,  I  suppose 
chief  regard  is  paid  to  beauty  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  Beauty  scarcely  enters  into  the 
account.  The  supreme  consideration  is  the 
rank  of  her  family.  The  Arabs  are  very  proud 
of  their  family,  and  she  who  can  boast  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  first  of  her  tribe  is  more  prized 
than  she  who  is  only  fair  to  look  upon.”  This 
took  me  quite  by  surprise.  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  the  consideration  of  rank  could  have 
place  among  these  barefooted  children  of  the 
desert.  They  all  seemed  to  me  to  stand  on  a 
common  level  of  poverty.  It  was  like  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  among  beggars.  But  Dr.  Post  assured 


me  that  it  was  so — that  distinctions  of  rank  are 
as  marked  among  them  as  in  the  nobility  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  An  emir  may  be  poor, 
he  may  be  a  beggar,  but  he  is  a  prince  in  dis¬ 
guise.  He  said  the  Arab  families  traced  back 
their  line  through  generations,  and  were  very 
proud  of  their  long  descent.  He  had  had  among 
his  patients  a  descendant  of  the  great  Saladin, 
who  fought  with  Richerd  Coeur  de  Lion ;  a  man 
who  was  blind,  and  whom  he  restored  to  sight 
by  removing  a  cataract  from  his  eyes,  and  who 
was  yet  too  poor  to  buy  himself  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles.  Indeed  he  was  a  common  beggar,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  sit  by  the  wayside  and  ask 
for  alms ;  and  yet  neither  his  poverty  nor  his 
rags  could  make  him  forget  the  blood  that 
flowed  in  his  veins.  No  scion  of  a  royal  house 
could  be  more  proud  of  his  kingly  birth. 

Fearing  lest  a  marriage  so  concluded  might 
not  be  always  happy,  our  next  question  was 
“  Suppose  the  woman  who  is  thus  married  with¬ 
out  her  consent,  does  not  like  the  husband  that 
has  been  given  her,  how  is  she  to  get  rid  of 
him  ?  Is  there  any  mode  of  relief  ?  ” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  as  he  answered : 

“  It  is  not  an  easy  matter.  When  a  woman 
is  married,  she  is  in  the  power  of  her  husband. 
If  he  gets  tired  of  her,  he  has  but  to  tell  her 
that  she  is  divorced,  and  she  goes  back  to  her 
father’s  house.  He  does  not  even  give  her  a 
writing  of  divorcement,  as  Moses  commanded 
the  Hebrews.” 

This  seemed  to  place  the  advantage  all  on 
his  side.  But  pressing  the  matter  a  little 
farther,  we  found  that  among  the  Arabs,  as 
everywhere  else  in  the  world,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  woman’s  revenge,  and  that  if 
her  lord  is  too  much  of  a  tyrant,  she  can  at 
least  make  him  sit  uneasy  on  his  throne.  If 
she  is  intent  on  seeking  relief  from  her  con¬ 
dition,  the  only  way,  said  the  sheik,  is  to  make 
her  husband’s  iife  so  uncomfortable  that  he 
shall  of  his  own  motion  give  her  a  divorce  and 
send  her  away. 

“  Then,”  said  Dr.  Pqst,  “  if  the  wife  does  not 
like  her  husband,  and  wants  to  get  rid  of  him, 
she  must  torment  his  life  out  of  him,  and  make 
him  so  miserable  that  he  will  be  glad  to  let  her 
go.”  This  hit  the  nail  so  squarely  on  the  head, 
that  the  old  sheik’s  eyes  fairly  snapped,  and 
he  chuckled  as  he  answered  “  Yes,  yes,  that’s 
it  exactly — that’s  the  way  to  do  it.”  We  thought 
we  had  heard  of  such  things  elsewhere  than 
among  the  Bedaween  Arabs — of  many  a  young 
bride  sacrificed  for  position  or  for  money ;  for 
whom  there  was  no  help,  except  as  she  “  tor¬ 
mented  her  husband’s  life  out  of  him,”  till  at 
last  divorce  or  death  brought  her  release. 

To  do  the  Arabs  justice,  it  should  be  added 
that  when  the  husband  has  put  his  wife  away, 
he  cannot  claim  her  again.  She  may  go  to  her 
family,  or  she  may  seek  another  protector  in 
the  tribe.  If  he  accepts  her  and  defends  her, 
then  the  husband  must  give  her  a  divorce. 

I  was  curious  to  know  about  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  which  the  sheik  could  speak  by 
authority.  It  is  patriarchal,  just  as  it  has  been 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  passes  from  sire  to 
son  through  many  generations.  Our  friend 
who  was  sitting  before  us  could  trace  his  line 
for  hundreds  of  years.  His  power  had  come 
down  from  former  generations,  and  from  him 
would  pass  to  his  descendants  after  hliii.  ^ 

But  how  about  the  administration  of  justice 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  law,  at  least  no 
written  code,  no  lawyers  or  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  and  even  no  prison  or  place  of  execution  ? 
Yet  there  must  be  some  kind  of  rude  justice,  or 
society  could  not  exist.  The  sheik  explained 
that  in  offences  against  property,  one  who 
steals  from  another  must  restore  not  only  four¬ 
fold,  but  twenty-fold.  If  the  thief  runs  away, 
the  man  whom  he  has  robbed  need  not  trouble 
himself,  for  he  has  only  to  levy  on  his  nearest 
relations.  Anybody  belonging  to  the  family 
will  do.  He  may  seize  the  property  of  a  bro¬ 
ther  or  cousin,  who  in  turn  must  look  after 
his  rascally  kinsman.  This  is  better  than 
all  the  laws  in  the  world  against  stealing,  at 
least  all  laws  which  could  be  administered 
against  Arabs  on  the  desert,  for  it  enlists  the 
family  feeling,  which  is  stronger  than  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  or  even  the  fear  of  indi¬ 
vidual  punishment.  A  man  who  commits  a 
theft  brings  retribution  on  his  whole  house¬ 
hold,  who  must  suffer  if  he  escapes,  while  in 
any  case  his  act  covers  them  with  disgrace 

As  to  offences  against  the  person,  thaie  is 
one  rigid  and  inexorable  law— a  law  older  han 
Roman  law,  for  Moses  found  it  on  the  des¬ 
ert  three  thousand  years  ago ;  it  is  the  lex 
talionis  — blood  for  blood,  life  for  life.  We 
questioned  the  sheik  very  closely  in  regaid  to 
the  blood  feud,  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much. 
He  answered,  without  any  reserve,  that  by  the 
immemorial  laws  of  the  Arabs,  if  one  of  the 
tribe  killed  another,  the  brother  of  the  murder¬ 
ed  man  could  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
and  kill  the  murderer.  Not  only  was  he  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  but  he  must  do  it— it  was  a 
point  of  honor,  the  neglect  of  which  would  be  a 
disgrace.  If  the  murderer  ran  away,  then  the 
slayer  need  not  go  in  pursuit  of  him.  There  is 
no  “  law’s  delay  ”  on  the  desert  to  prevent  his 
taking  his  revenge.  If  he  cannot  find  the  mur¬ 
derer,  he  may  kill  the  murderer’s  brother,  or 
his  cousin.  I  believe  the  license  of  revenge 
does  no  farther  go  than  to  this  degree  of  rela¬ 
tionship  ;  but  within  this  range  of  consanguin¬ 
ity  the  avenger  may  exact  life  for  life.  To  this 
extent  indeed  he  must  go.  Some  life  he  must 
take.  The  blood  of  his  brother  cries  from  the 
ground,  and  must  not  go  unavenged.  But  if 
he  kills  the  brother  or  the  cousin,  he  cannot 
then  come  and  kill  the  murderer,  for  the  law 
of  revenge  is  satisfied.  One  life  has  paid  for 
the  other  life. 

This  seems  a  terrible  law — tliat  of  blood  for 
blood ;  and  yet  in  the  circumstances  It  is  i>er- 
haps  the  best  law  for  the  desert.  It  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  restraint  on  the  passions  of  the  people ;  it 
holds  them  in  check,  and  so  prevents  deeds  of 
violence.  The  Arab  knows  that  the  shedding 
of  blood  will  bring  on  a  family  feud,  that  will 
not  end  till  the  hands  of  his  victim’s  brother 
are  imbrued  in  his  blood ;  that  from  the  instant 
he  sheds  blood,  there  Is  a  mark  upon  his  fore¬ 
head  like  that  on  the  forehead  of  Cain,  giving 
license  to  whoever  meets  him  to  kill  him— a 
retribution  hovering  round  him  from  which  he 
cannot  escai>e.  Though  he  mount  the  swiftest 
dromedary,  and  flee  across  the  desert,  though 
he  hide  in  the  mountains,  the  avenger  of  blood 
is  on  bis  track,  and  sooner  or  later  he  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  crime.  The  knowledge  of 
this  is  the  most  iwwerful  preventive  of  crime. 

This  ended  our  conversation,  and  the  sheik 
rose  to  depart.  Taking  an  orange  In  my  hand, 
I  divided  it,  and  gave  him  the  half,  putting  the 
other  to  my  lips,  as  a  pledge  of  friendship. 
We  shook  hands,  and  assured  him  of  the 
pleasure  it  had  been  to  meet  him,  to  which 
he  responded  with  true  Oriental  courtesy,  and 
then  mounted  his  camel  and  rode  away,  with 
a  dignity  that  became  the  lord  of  the  desert. 

Nor  did  we  linger  long  behind.  We  had 
enough  to  think  of  as  we  mounted  our  camels 


and  rode  on.  Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
we  'fwtered  a  valley  girt  round  by  awful  sum¬ 
mits,  where  by  the  camel-path  stood  a  huge 
boolder  of  red  granite,  which  the  Arabs  say  is 
the  very  one  struck  by  Moses  out  of  which  the 
water  flowed.  The  setting  sun  was  tinging  the 
giant  heights  and  precipices  of  Mount  Serbal 
as  we  passed  through  the  Yale  of  Rephidim,  in 
which  the  Israelites  fought  with  the  Amalek- 
itee.  Soon  we  perceived  by  the  palm  trees  that 
we  were  entering  the  Wady  Feiran,  the  great 
oasis  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

H.  M.  F. 

THE  LAND  OP  MANY  WATERS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

St.  Paul,  Mien.,  July  it,  1882. 

Prom  Duluth  to  St.  Paul  is  a  journey  of  155 
miles.  The  fare  is  six  dollars,  and  the  road  is 
a  trifle  rough ;  but  any  fare  is  cheerfully  paid 
that  brings  a  man  from  Duluth  to  this  beauti¬ 
ful  city  on  the  bluffs.  In  the  early  morning  we 
rolled  Into  the  fine  “  Union  Depot  ”  (which  is 
quite  a  work  of  high  art),  and  were  soon  domes¬ 
ticated  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  On  our 
wBf'up  we  observed  long  lines  of  lofty  stores, 
banks,  and  warehouses,  that  would  do  credit 
to  Chicago.  This  capital  of  Minnesota,  which 
signifies  “  the  laud  of  sky-colored  waters,” 
now  contains  about  seventy  thousand  people. 
In  my  congregation  yesterday,  I  noticed  the 
good  gray  head  of  ex-Secretary  Ramsey,  the 
first  Governor  of  Minnesota  when  it  was  but  a 
Territory  in  1848.  He  may  be  called  “Pater 
PatrliB,”  for  when  he  came  hither,  the  land 
was  full  of  Sioux  and  Winnebagoes,  and  this 
charming  city  was  a  mere  hamlet,  known  by 
the  classic  name  of  Pig'e  Eye.  Its  present 
Apostolic  name  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  mission  already  planted  here. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  exceedingly  pic¬ 
turesque  ;  from  the  lawns  of  the  elegant  man¬ 
sions  on  Summit  avenue,  the  eye  takes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  for  many  miles.  The 
verdure  is  something  wonderful,  and  an  al¬ 
most  daily  rain  keeps  the  fields  and  foliage 
dressed  in  living  green.  The  citizens  show  ad¬ 
mirable  taste  in  adorning  their  lawns  and 
courtyards  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  the 
first  crop  of  frail  wooden  houses  is  giving 
place  to  substantial  and  elegant  structures  of 
brick  and  of  gray-colored  stone.  The  principal 
Presbyterian  church,  to  which  my  old  friend 
Dr.  Edward  D.  Neill  gave  the  name  of  the 
“House  of  Hope,”  now  occupies  a  stately 
stone  edifice.  Their  pastor  is  Dr.  Breed.  The 
(3entral  Church,  near  the  Capitol,  is  served  by 
Dr.  McLaren,  the  First  Church  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Conn,  and  the  now  Dayton-avenue  Church,  up 
on  the  bluff,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards.  The  most 
unique  structure  is  that  occupied  by  the  Unita¬ 
rians,  on  Wabashaw  street;  it  looks  like  a 
mixture  of  Swiss  chalet  and  Italian  villa,  with  a 
verandah  in  front,  and  would  be  mistaken 
easily  for  a  private  residence.  Its  pastor  is  a 
aon  of  Dr.  Gannett  of  Boston. 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Fort  Snelling  and 
beautiful  “Minnehaha,”  the  falls  of  “laugh¬ 
ing  water.”  At  the  fort,  which  stands  on  a 
precipice  above  the  Mississippi,  we  found  a 
qtnsiderable  number  of  officers  and  troops, 
command  of  Major-General  Terry, 
who  makes  this  his  headquarters  for  the 
Northwest.  A  short  drive  over  the  prairie 
brought  us  to  “Minnehaha,”  already  famous 
in  ix»etry  and  song.  It  is  a  sort  of  little  Benja¬ 
min  among  waterfalls ;  but  I  hope  that  it  will 
never  add  one  cubit  to  its  stature,  for  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  as  it  stands.  The  stream 
which  makes  the  outlet  of  Lake  Minnetonkiv— 
clear  as  crystal— falls  in  one  sheet  of  sparkling 
foam  over  a  rock  fifty-five  feet  high,  and  then 
dashes  away  into  a  dense  green  forest.  ’It 
looks  like  a  quotation  from  “  Trenton  Falls,” 
and  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  that 
gem  of  all  eastern  cascades.  The  hotel  near 
by  was  lined  with  carriages,  for  no  visitor  to 
St.  Paul  would  omit  seeing  Minnehaha,  any 
sooner  than  a  Visitor  to  Brooklyn  would  omit 
Pro8i>ect  Park. 

The  other  popular  excursion  here  is  to  Lake 
Mini  i5nka,  which  is  becoming  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  jmmer  resort  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 
Its  name  signifies  “the  Big  water,”  but  its  big¬ 
ness  <Hmsi3ts  in  the  remarkable  extent  of  its 
shop-s,  which  reach  over  one  hundred  miles. 
This  extent  is  produced  by  innumerable  bays 
and  coves,  pushing  up  into  the  luxuriant  green 
shores  in  every  direction.  In  a  straight  line 
from  Waysatta,  the  lake  only  measures  fifteen 
miles.  \Ve  embarked,  with  several  hundreds 
of  others,  on  the  fine  steamer  “City  of  St. 
Louis,”  and  siient  four  hours  delightfully, 
threading  our  way  among  lovely  islands,  and 
up  into  bewitching  bays,  and  past  snugly  shel¬ 
tered  Summer  hotels,  until  we  finally  brought 
up  at  Minnetonka  Beach.  During  our  trip  we 
met  scores  of  little  yachts  and  steamers,  well 
laden  with  pleasure-seekers ;  for  there  must 
be  two  or  #iree  thousands  of  sojourners  either 
in  hotels  or  in  tents,  on  the  banks.  At  Minne¬ 
tonka  Beach  stands  an  immense  Summer  ho¬ 
tel,  the  “Lafayette,”  just  erected  by  Mr.  John 
J.  Hill,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  and  public 
spirit.  It  is  seven  hundred  feet  long,  with  a 
vast  extent  of  cool  halls  and  piazzas,  which 
would  be  creditable  to  Newport  or  Saratoga. 
From  the  balconies  of  this  spacious  establish¬ 
ment,  one  might  watch  for  hours  the  fleets  of 
sail-boats  and  steamers  maneuvring  in  and  out 
among  the  emerald  islands  and  bays,  and  in¬ 
hale  the  invigorating  airs.  This  is  the  region 
for  bracing  breezes  and  for  pure  waters.  It  is 
computed  that  Minnesota  contains  five  thou¬ 
sand  lakes !  Some  of  them  are  mere  lakelets 
of  an  hundred  acres ;  others  have  a  length  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  None  of  them  surpass 
Minnetonka  in  the  rich  variety  asd  verdure  of 
its  banks. 

Minneaixilis,  which  signifleth  “  the  city  of 
the  waters,”  is  the  formidable  rival  of  St. 
Paul.  When  I  first  saw  it,  twenty-three  years 
ago,  it  was  a  village  of  5,000  people,  and  now 
it  is  a  prosperous  city  of  75,000.  Its  streets 
fairly  hum  with  busy  industries.  Huge  piles 
of  lumber  flank  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
some  of  the  flouring-mills  are  the  largest  on 
the  continent.  The  Pillsbury  mill  is  able  to 
turn  out  five  thousand  barrels  of  flour  a  day. 
During  my  run  to  Minneapolis,  I  spent  a 
pleasant  half  hour  with  my  old  neighbor  Bi¬ 
shop  Foss  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  has 
just  recovered  from  a  protracted  and  perilous 
illness,  and  I  found  him  in  his  arm-chair. 
But  the  color  is  returning  to  his  ruddy  cheek, 
and  he  gives  promise  of  a  new  lease  of  life  and 
usefulness. 

Last  evening  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  ad¬ 
dressing  a  huge  “Oosiiel  Temperarfee  Meeting  ” 
in  the  Market  Hall,  held  under  the  control  of 
.  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  su¬ 
perb  victory  over  the  dram-shop  forces  in  Iowa, 
infuses  new  courage  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tem¬ 
perance  advocates.  To-day  I  have  been  in¬ 
specting  the  Hour-mills  of  the  “St.  Paul  Roll¬ 
er-mills  Company.”  The  Minnesota  flour  is 


made  from  Spring  wheat,  and  is  famous  for  its 
nutritiveness.  It  is  claimed  to  possess  twenty-  ■ 
five  per  cent,  more  of  gluten  than  the  wheat 
grown  farther  South.  We  are  just  starting  for 
Fargo  and  Dakota — loth  to  leave  these  hos¬ 
pitable  hearts  in  St.  Paul.  None  is  dearer  to 
me  than  my  old  friend  Daniel  W.  Ingersoll, 
who  came  here  twenty-seven  years  ago,  an  in¬ 
valid,  and  is  now  as  hale  and  vigorous  as  a 
boy.  Mr.  Ingersbll  will  leave  a  i>ermanent 
mark  on  the  city  of  his  adoption,  by  his  energy 
in  behalf  of  Presbyterianism,  and  of  various 
civic  institutions  of  benevolence.  The  vines 
he  has  planted  will  be  yielding  their  precious 
fruits  after  he  has  gone  up  to  his  crown. 

LETTER  FROM  UTAH. 

The  Mormon  Problem — “Presbyterian  Corner” — Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Mission  Conference. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Dtab,  July  17,  1882. 

We  hear  much  of  this  Mormon  Mecca.  The 
rumor  is  not  always  in  accord  with  fact.  One 
thing  is  sure-^that  out  of  what  was  not  meant 
to  be  a  fraud,  but  merely  a  fiction  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  has  sprung  a  very  remarkable  religious 
organization.  It  is  now  thirty-seven  years 
since  the  advance  guard  of  Mormonism  came 
into  this  valley.  They  found  a  fertile  soil  in 
dust,  and  with  sagacious  industry  corrected 
this  by  turning  the  mountain  streams  into 
channels  which  irrigate  the  otherwise  barren 
acres.  In  respect  to  this  utilization  of  the 
streams,  so  as  to  send  fertility  widely  over  this 
and  other  mountain  valleys,  these  people  have 
done  marvels. 

This  morning  Prof.Coyner  took  me  to  Signal 
Peak  (northeast  of  the  city),  to  see  the  sunrise. 
In  this  clear  atmosphere  sunrises  and  sunsets 
are  magnificent.  We  saw  the  sun  come  in 
glory  from  behind  the  mountains,  and  flood 
the  valleys  and  cafions  with  its  rays.  It  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Nor  the  sight  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  a  comely  sight.  Its 
streets  are  fringed  with  trees,  and  sparkle  with 
streams  of  mountain  water.  The  mountains 
gird  it  about.  From  Signal  Peak  the  tourist 
looks  on  an  emerald  city. 

Here  is  the  Mecca  of  Mormonism.  Why  it 
spreads— this  system— is  a  study.  Its  Taber¬ 
nacle  is  as  ugly  as  it  ought  to  be  in  external 
appearance ;  but  as  wo  saw  it  yesterday,  its 
congregation  exceeds  all  descriptions  of  it. 
The  weekly  sacrament  of  bread  and  water  was 
observed.  During  its  progress,  we  heard  a 
young  returned  missionary  give  his  experience. 
For  two  years  he  has  been  away  from  his  fam¬ 
ily,  missionating  in  Scotland.  Last  week  he 
returned,  in  company  with  934  Mormon  immi¬ 
grants,  gathered  by  him  and  other  mission¬ 
aries  in  Scotland,  Wales,  England,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden— a  dirty,  motley  crowd, 
but  full  of  voters ! 

Five  hundred  missionaries  are  abroad  and  in 
the  older  parts  of  this  country  gathering  in 
converts  and  shipping  them  to  Utah.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  when  the  authorities  order  a 
man  to  go  on  a  mission  to  any  part  of  the 
globe,  he  goes  and  works  until  he  is  recalled. 
Somehow  he  works  his  way  to  the  point  named 
in  his  orders,  and  he  usually — as  we  view  it — 
dupes  ignorant  people.  His  success  is  due  in 
part  to  his  zeal,  in  part  to  the  low  condition  of 
religious  life  in  the  regions  where  he  works,  in 
part  to  the  well-feigned  representivtions  fie 
makes  of  his  creed  as  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
and  in  pail— perhaps  chiefly— to  the  represen¬ 
tations  he  makes  as  to  the  condition  of  those 
who  come  to  Utah.  They  are  to  be  free,  to 
own  land,  and  to  belong  to  the  Saints  of  the 
Lord  who  own  the  country.  The  Mormons  say 
this  year  they  will  bring  from  abroad  15,0(K) 
converts ! 

Whatever  the  reasons,  Mormonism  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  I  fear  we  do  not  realize  it.  Of 
course  Utah  is  occupied  by  its  converts.  Fed¬ 
eral  officers  are  Gentiles,  but  this  city  and  the 
towns  are  held  by  Mormons.  The  valleys  are 
covered  with  Mormon  farms.  It  is  a  Mormon 
Territory.  If  that  would  be  the ‘end  of  it — 
only  this  Mormon  Territory.  But  it  is  not  by  a 
great  deal. 

The  foreign  currents  are  mixed  with  those 
detailed  from  Utah  by  a  conscription  that  has 
no  bowels  of  compassion,  to  take  possession  of 
the  adjoining  Territories.  Already  thousands  of 
Mormons  are  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and 
Arizona.  Take  a  recent  case.  A  draft  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  was  ordered  of  Mormons  to  go 
to  Arizona.  Not  only  were  the  families  draft¬ 
ed— so  many  from  each  ward  or  district— but 
the  ward  that  furnished  them  had  to  equip  its 
<p4ota  with  wagons,  plows,  animals,  provisions, 
seed,  &c.,  for  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  to-day 
the  sternest  and  strongest  colonizer  in  the 
world. 

And  this  w'ork  is  going  on,  until  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  shall  suddenly  wake  up  to  find 
all  the  productive  lands  of  these  mountain  Ter¬ 
ritories  occupied  by  a  ''staying  jmpulation" 
of  Mormons.  They  arc  compactly  and  tre¬ 
mendously  organized.  Their  voters  vote  as 
they  are  directed,  and  here  in  the  midst  of 
these  mountains  are  growing  up  communities 
which  are  grasping  after  political  power.  I 
am  sure  the  danger  is  imminent,  and  our  Con¬ 
gress  must  look  after  it  right  off.  And  so 
ought  the  whole  American  people. 

We  have  in  this  city  a  live  church  and  a  live 
school.  They  are  headed  by  live  men.  I  can¬ 
not  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  them, 
and  the  work  already  done.  In  all  this  city 
there  is  not  a  more  attractive  six>t  than  “  Pres¬ 
byterian  Corner,”  on  which  are  a  church,  a 
noble  school  building,  a  boarding-house,  and  a 
parsonage.  It  is  a  fine  church  proiierty.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  is  a  man  who  might,  if  he 
would,  be  now  filling  a  Professorship  at  Dart¬ 
mouth.  In  Indiana  he  was  one  of  the  gifted 
teachers  who  as  Principal  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
High  School,  became  a  power  in  the  State. 
He  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  editor  of 
a  daily  newspaper  in  that  city.  But  his  real 
vocation  is  preaching,  and  that  in  Utah.  He 
knows  his  ground  and  works  it  with  energy. 
His  church  admire  and  love  him,  and  he  is 
doing  a  great  work.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
G.  McNiece. 

The  Principal  of  the  school  is  Prof.  I.  W. 
Coyner,  a  veteran  from  Indiana.  Few  have 
surpassed  him  in  his  educational  work  at 
Waveland,  Lebanon,  Knightstown,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  City.  He  is  a  noble  Christian  teacher, 
and  under  great  discouragements  he  has  built 
up  a  school  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  drawn 
from  all  sources.  This  building  is  admirable 
in  its  arrangements,  and  manned  by  teachers 
whose  praises  are  not  confined  to  Presbyteri¬ 
ans.  It  is— so  I  am  told — the  best  school  in 
Utah.  I  hear  this  on  all  sides. 

The  upper  part  is  arranged  in  furnished 
rooms  for  pupils,  and  with  the  boarding-house 
the  whole  is  a  splendid  beginning  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  here  is  the  beginning  of  a  college  which 
is  likely  to  have  sway  over  a  great  field  and 
for  a  great  work.  So  far  w  I  know  and  can 
learn  from  disinterested  witnesses,  this  is  the 


nest  managea  and  most  successful  enterprise 
in  the  Mormon  country.  And  from  all  I  learn 
of  the  educational  and  religious  work  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Utah,  it  is  certain  they  have 
outrun  all  others,  and  present  a  more  hopeful 
outlook. 

Bishop  Hurst  and  Dr.  Fowler  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Home  Missionary  Board,  have  spent  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  conference  with  the  members  of 
the  Utah.  Mission.  They  furnished  a  grand 
Sabbath  day’s  work  yesterday  in  two  noble 
services  and  sermons.  They  go  from  here  to 
Boseman  in  Montana  for  a  similar  missionary 
conference,  and  thence  the  Bishop  takes  a 
long  stage  journey  to  Baker  City  in  Oregon  to 
meet  the  Annual  Conference  of  Columbia. 

The  Tribune  of  this  city  is  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  paper.  I  do  not  know  its  owners  and 
editors,  but  I  have  been  studying  it  with  care 
during  my  stay.  I  suppose  as  a  newspaper  it 
has  not  its  equal  from  Omaha  to  San  Francis¬ 
co.  Its  editorials  are  as  bold  on  all  subjects, 
esjiecially  on  those  pertaining  to  Mormonism, 
as  the  most  trenchant  articles  of  Garrison  on 
American  slavery.  In  spite  of  op]x)sition, 
these  men  have  made  a  paper  of  such  ability 
that  people  must  have  it,  and  so  it  has  become 
a  great  pecuniary  success.  Success  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  ENGLANU. 

Dr.  John  Hall  of  this  city  was  present  at  the 
July  meeting  of  London  Presbytery,  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  warm  welcome,  and  being  invited  to 
address  the  brethren,  said  that  he  well  recol¬ 
lected  occupying  several  English  pulpits  thir¬ 
ty-one  years  ago,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Irish  Assembly.  The  ministers  were  compara¬ 
tively  few  in  number  then,  but  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  even  at  that  time  not  to  see  the  important 
work  that  lay  before  them  in  England.  He 
had  watched  the  growth  of  Presbyterianism  in 
England  with  the  keenest  interest,  even  when 
the  Church  carried  off  one  of  his  brethren  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  no 
duty  on  imported  ministers,  and  it  was  some¬ 
times  a  gain  to  bring  men  from  different  parts 
of  the  great  Presbyterian  world.  There  was 
no  hope  for  a  church  or  congregation  unless  it 
was  animated  by  a  thoroughly  aggressive 
spirit.  The  real  want  was  not  so  much  money 
as  men.  If  they  had  only  men  who  would 
preach  the  Gospel  and  not  waste  their  energj' 
upon  sermons  for  the  times,  in  which  they 
only  imperfectly  rivalled  the  newspapers  and 
reviews — if  they  had  such  men  a  church  need 
not  fear.  A  church  should  try  to  cherish  a 
deep  and  united  energy,  a  united  sympathj’ 
which  would  make  all  feel  that  tfiey  were 
brethren  engaged  in  one  common  work  for  the 
Lord  and  Master.  On  the  surface  of  the  globe 
there  was  not  such  a  field  for  Christian  effort 
as  London  presented.  He  had  been  coming  to 
it  for  years,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  thought 
of  standing  in  a  city  of  between  four  and  five 
million  inhabitants.  There  need  be  no  trouble 
about  money.  If  they  made  it  clear  to  the  lay 
brethren  that  they  were  doing  honest  effective 
work,  God  would  move  them  to  send  the  re¬ 
quired  funds.  When  they  had  Romanism  in 
Protestant  guise  on  the  one  hand,  and  sk****^- 
eism  and  godlessness  of  a  practical  kind  on 
the  other, it  became  them  to  be  thcroughly-iu- 
earnest.  They  should  cultivate  elasticity.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Salvation  Army,  with  its 
peculiarities  and  irregularities— its  very  exist¬ 
ence  and  success  was  a  testimony  to  a  great 
felt  need,  and  perhaps  a  suggestion  to  the 
churches  that  they  should  not  so  much  rely 
upon  cast-iron  as  elastic  agencies  through 
which  to  spread  the  Gosiiel  of  our  blessed 
Lord.  This  stirring  address  drew  out  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  enthusiasm,  and  the  hall,  according  to  the 
London  Christian  World,  “rang  again  with 
the  general  applause.”  Dr.  Hall  left  London 
for  the  Continent  on  the  following  day. 

CEUARVILLE  AND  “SOME  CAPE  COD  POLKS.’' 

Willow  Cottage,  Mauomet  Point,  Mass.,  July  IT,  1882. 

Dear  Erangelist:  From  this  secluded,  beau¬ 
tiful  hamlet  by  the  sea,  also  known  as  South 
Plymoifth,  the  coast  near  “  Cedarville  ”  is  visi¬ 
ble  across  the  bay;  a  quiet  neighborhood  in 
the  same  town  which  I  have  visited,  and  alsoi 
gleaned  a  few  items  which  may  interest  your 
readers.  As  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  it 
is  not  properly  on  Cape  Cod,  being  the  last 
settlement  of  less  than  twenty  dwellings  in 
Plymouth,  bordering  on  Sandwich,  and  on  the 
old  stage  road  connecting  the  towns. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearances 
or  people  to  attract  attention.  Its  neat  school- 
house,  in  which  the  author  of  “Some  Cape 
Cod  Folks  ”  taught  a  single  term,  is  supplied 
with  a  bell  (instead  of  a  horn),  and  is  used  for 
Sabbath  services.  The  local  effect  of  her  cari¬ 
catures  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  real 
names  in  the  first  edition,  has  been  more  than 
unpleasant.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  Mrs,  Fisher, 
who  was  a  conspicuous  person  in  the  story, 
has  died;  and  her  physician  affirms  that  her 
death  was  hastened  at  least,  by  the  painful 
notoriety.  Her  husband  is  at  sea,  and  will  not 
return  for  another  year.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  unhappy  results  of  the  liberty 
which  was  taken  by  the  author,  and  which 
cannot  be  defended,  will  cease  to  be  felt,  even 
if  there  were  no  intended  wrong. 

The  resiionsibility  for  two  worlds  of  those 
who  wield  the  iien  for  the  public  eye,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  felt.  P.  C.  H. 


“  Safety  in  the  Old  Paths  ”  is  the  title  of  a 
sermon  preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Dayton,  July  19th,  by  the  Rev,  Pren¬ 
tiss  de  Veuve.  The  object  of  this  timely  dis¬ 
course  is  to  counteract  errors  in  the  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  of  the  Kentucky  evangelist 
(George  O.  Barnes)  and  others,  which  have  re¬ 
cently  secured  a  wide  circulation  through  the 
newspaiiers.  “  What  the  Church  of  God  needs 
to-day  ”  (remarked  the  Dayton  pastor  in  con¬ 
cluding  his  discourse,)  “  is  not  less  but  better 
discipline;  a  disciiiline  which  can  and  is  not 
afraid  to  cast  out  the  unworthy,  and  to  rebuke 
the  half-hearted.  We  need  for  the  increase  of 
Zion’s  effectiveness  a  clearer  and  more  prac¬ 
tical  conviction  on  the  part  of  every  believer, 
that  he  is  set  as  a  light  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
darkening  of  the  lights  of  the  Church  Beloved 
which  causes  the  gross  darkness  among  the 
people.  When  every  believer  resolves  to  let 
his  light  shine  clearly  before  all,  and  tries  to 
render  it  a  means  of  salvation  to  every  be¬ 
nighted  soul  about  him,  then  the  vexed  prob¬ 
lem  we  have  been  considering  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  and  finally  solved.  Then  these  oft-ex¬ 
pressed  longings  for  a  new  Gospel  will  cease, 
and  all  the  self-righteous  seiiarateism  which 
misleads  some  honest  souls  and  deludes  many 
dishonest  ones  who  would  thus  try  to  attain  to 
holiness  as  by  a  imtent  method,  will  vanish 
out  of  the  Church,  and  the  gray  streaks  of 
the  morning  will  soon  be  seen  in  the  east— the 
day  will  break,  and  an  evangelized  world  will 
welcome  theYeturning  Lord.” 


esa 


THE  KEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUKSHAY,  JULY  27,  1882. 


Parison  Is  even  more  faTOrable  for  Presbyteri-  Bat  man.  who  taatea  Hte  finest  wheat,  pled.  Yet  some  of  my  acquaintances  would  ITiir  mens  by  the  Jewish  sorcerers  As  an  ineinen. 

ans  when  the  character  of  these  institutions  is  Should  raise  Hte  honors  high.-  ,ain  hustle  me  into  the  almshouse  for  the  eHr  MrilOWIttS  aive  device  for  Summer  out-door  hoSa^-swtth 

oonsidered— the  ability,  culture,  and  dignity  of  I  asked  her  to  repeat  the  entire  hymn,  and  sake  of  society;  as  if  I  were  pining  for  that  k  ♦  accompaniments  of  religious  restraints  to 

faculties,  and  so  forth.  Furthermore,  take  took  down  from  her  lips  nine  verses.  I  after-  diet,  when  I  seem  to  myself  a  most  befriend-  Christian  at  Work  and  the  Presbyterian  guwd  against  dangerous  excesses,  and  of  re- 

A  -PT.-gA  yr>T?  'rma  ptcYC'.tb  our  prominent  secular  colleges  and  unlversi-  wards  found  it  in  Joel  Barlow’s  collection,  ed  man,  and  find  constant  employment,”  His  Journal  are  discussing  a  timely  topic,  which  nglpus  exeremes  for  agreeable  and  not  alto- 

.  *1.  thinffawhiph  fhAi7Anliia  =  a  large  share,  even  more  than  fifty  per  which  had  been  used  in  her  church  and  home  books  and  papers  are  full  of  striking  thoughts,  “  emerged  ”  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Reformed  >,ave^  their  use 

Among  t^exw  Bicycle  is  one  are  presided  over  by  Presbyteri-  before  the  publication  of  President  Dwight’s  manyof  them  tonic,  all  teaching  iiersonalfidel-  (Dutch)  General  Synod,  in  the  proposition  to  conserved,  and  little  further^dther  exnSdo? 

«/JI^^Ve^llvn.nnreeiftted  Tt  Congregational  presidents,  the  Eplsco-  collection  in  1800.  Beautiful,  beautiful  old  ity  to  conviction  and  self-reliance  and  fearless  change  the  phraseology  of  the  Apostles’ Creed  aimed  at.  ^ 

k  amontr  the  exransive  tovs  P“^  Church  sharing  about  equally  with  several  age!  My  aunt  told  me  a  great  many  times  surrender  to  truth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  in  a  single  particular.  The  Philadelphia  pa-  _  ^  ~ 

and  inadenuate  valuation’  ‘*®uo“iuations  in  making  up  the  other  one-  that  she  had  been  just  as  happy  since  she  was  him  upas  an  example  to  others;  but  his  career  per  quotes  from  the  Hew  York,  and  comments,  Christian  Union,  of  which  Dr.  Lyman 

which  IS  be  bettw  understood  bv  l®urning.  “four-score”  as  ever  in  her  life.  With  her  and  character  are  rich  in  suggestions,  and  start  as  will  be  seen  :  Abbott  is  the  editor  and  theological  chief. 

Its  ®  bankers  and  clerks  whoM  intelUgent  man  who  is  a  casual  observer  mind  richly  stored  with  the  Scriptures,^lie  reflections  we  have  not  space  to  consider.  One  The  Presbyterian  Journal  thinks  that  the  Reformed  herein  appears  to  announce  its  belief  in  the 

professional  »  .  “®“  ^“<1  affairs,  must  know  that  distin-  choicest  hymns,  and  the  rarest  gems  from  MU*  of  Lowell’s  ablest  and  most  striking  essays  is  Church  would  avoid  “the  Hades  Error”  if.  Instead  of  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and  foreshadow 

ho^  o?  ap^lfcatiT  dS  wWcJ  the  statesmen  and  lUterateurs  of  ton  and  the  old  poets,  for  which  she  had  the  on  Thoreau.  with  whom  he  deals  very  severely,  il  wo‘:;\d  Ke  entire  but  not  expressly  assert,  a  second  chance,  and 

AXl^r  DvUTd  UI  9  O  n.^nA{Hof»o Klo  fomA  ara  nrtf.  HiafHhiifArl  rtrrh  ra.fn.  n A«rAn1vi/v  a#  llfA  A«^nr1i:k1Vkn{nrr  Vkla  -rtKaIa  _ _ r\p  <»■  ft  Kiv\thor  _ _ wvv> 


TOr  XlelfaiOttS  mens  by  the  Jewish  sorcerers.  As  an  inexpen- 

.  ^  sive  de^ce  for  Bummerout-door  holidays,  with 

Accomp&Diuicnts  of  religious  rcstrriiDts  to 
The  Christian  at  Work  and  the  Presbyterian  guard  against  dangerous  excesses,  and  of  re- 
Fournal  are  discussing  a  timely  topic,  which  liglqus  exercises  for  agreeable  an’d  not  alto- 
‘  emerged  ”  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Reformed  S®tber  unprofiteble  pastimes,  these  gatherings 


The  Christian  Union,  of  which  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  is  the  editor  and  theological  chief. 


To  a  oimpElaoa-  ot  dlatioguUhed 

follow,  the  mind  haa  ^me  hopeful  and  States  the  Episcopacy 

Joyoiu  ;  the,  taTO  no^tency  alone.  The  makes  a  poor  showing,  while  the  Presbyterians 
above  the  world,  and  s  oountthelr  mlntelers  of  wide  tame  by  the 
ntp  dly  bringing  the  world  to  his  rear;  he  Is  So  much  tor  a  clerical  “eultus.” 

enclosed  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  whole  welkin,  ,  ....  au  « 

and  rides  exulting,  crying  through  the  empty  ^  disposition  to  wmpare  the  ®P“‘ 


ABOUT  THOREAU. 

The  third  volume  of  the  American  Men  of 
Letters  series  is  devoted  to  Henry  D.  Tlwreau. 
It  is  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  well  known  in 
connection  with  Massachusetts  charities  and 


ell  went  too  far  in  the  severity  of  his  judgment  Presbyterian  Church, o’verwlielmingly  holds  that  Hades  John,  1  nnu  notnmg  in  the  New  Testament 
on  the  man,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  hie  place  of  departed  spirits,  either  good  or  bad.  to  warrant  the  terrible  opinion  that  God  sus- 

judgmeutof  the  Thoreauau  philosophy.  .  .Hold  there,  We  dispute  that  It  Is  ouly  of 


Houghton,  MifSin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MOUNT  SHASTA- 
By  Rev.  E.  W.  HiU. 


late  that  scholars  in  the  Reformed  Church  nity  only  that  they  may  continue  in  sin  and 
have  taken  such  a  position,  and  none  of  our  misery.  That  immortality  is  the  gift  of  God 
Presbyterian  scholars  hold  it.  The  Reformed  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  man  is 
standards,  as  far  as  they  touch  the  subject,  mortal  and  must  put  on  immortality;  that 
repudiate  it.  The  older,  and  still  the  more  ^®  becomes  through 

weighty.  Reformed  theologians  are  against  it,  Christ  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  so 


- - w-o,  - - rPBiilta  of  Proohvtprianism  and  the  Eois-  uiiaiiiiuB  auu  ay  aev.  jt.  w.  mu.  weiffhtv  Reformed  theolbclans  are  against  it  'Jnrwt  a  pariaKer  oi  me  aivine  nature,  and  so 

spaces  rtmmus  t^vamus.  These  are  the  fLThave  de^R  with  ^  Ld  Association.  Mr.  Sanborn  Hardly  ten  years  have  passed  away  since  the  th?  state  of  an  inheritor  of  Him  “  who  only  hath  immor- 

gore  conditions  of  health.  while  the  nresent  oroDosition  mav  be  suscepti-  *^®®^  Thoreau  intimately.  Living  in  Concord  Modoc  War  was  directing  the  attention  of  the  the  dead.  Moreover,  those  who  make  it  the  tality  i  that  eternal  life  is  lite  eternal ;  and 


- -  whilfi  thft  oroapnt  oroooaitinn  mav  be  suscepti-  xuvykvnau  .  jjiviug  lu  v>caooru  jttouoo  war  was  Qirecung  me  attention  or  me  the  dead.  Moreover,  mose  wno  mase  it  me  ^  “I”  ;  uuu 

No  mode  of  •locomotion  is  so  graceful  as  k,i„  ^  »•  wnnld  h«  verv  during  the  later  years  of  Thoreau’s  life,  meet-  whole  country  to  the  southern  part  of  Oregon  and  place  ot  the  souls  of  all  the  dead,  are  wofully  eternal  death  is  death  et ernal ;  ^d  eveilast- 

ibat  of  the  bicyclist.  Dignity  of  pose,  erect-  easo  ng,  to  h-rain  t  mlaht  lag  him  almost  daily,  a  constant  companion  of  the  northern  portion  of  California,  where  in  the  self-contradictory,  as,  for  instance,  our  New  ing  destruction  is  destruction  without  remedy 

nto.,.ndc.lerlty  are  combiDed,  and  beyond  the  people  who  had  associated  with  bin,  tom  stronghold  of  the  Lava  Bed,  the  odiZ  “si?  .  m  to?LTi,”h?Se7t  ^Ldlng’ortoeTew 

flto.  there  to  no  element  of  grace.  Imagina.  ^^dl  of Ihe  “?i”orot  Sst  childhood,  and  having  a  profound  re.p»„for  thearmy.  Liokvllleaod  the  Klamath  Lake,  were  S^ent  ^ 

tion  loves  to  bring  near  the  scenes  of  the  future  ^  r>h,^rnh  aa  armther  ^^®  eccentric  moods  and  then  familiar  names,  and  when  at  last  the  war  was  saved  and  the  lost  “inhabit  the  same  place”;  this  Is  - - 

much  a  Christian  In  one  cnurcn  as  anomer.  _  _ _ _  _  ,  ....  ’  ...  not  meant  at  all.  Hades,  in  the  sense  snoken  of.  is  a 


tion  loves  to  bring  near  the  scenes  of  the  future 
day,  wheu  ways  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  ^e  Bicycle  shall  have  been  constructed. 
Then  will  be  seen  over  the  meadows  and 


ButThrre"^brnoThing"u7kInror  semshYn  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  beTho-  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Captain  Jack  and  his  rLmWoUp^cifle  teYl^fo^  Churchman  has  a  note  from  Episcopal 

»ioiv..tv..w  tivn*  i>v«>mKv,».mv.<atoiaiw  rrivoo  hv  Itjj  If®®**®  blographcr.  Aud  moreover,  Mr.  San-  followers,  we  had  a  fair  conception  of  the  general  habited  by  the  good  and  the  bad.  There  is  no  evidence  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington  of  Central  New  York, 

born  is  a  great  lover  of  Concord.  He  appre-  features  of  the  country.  Hence  it  was  wite  feel-  ^  asking  the  insertion  of  the  following  “sped: 


The  Churchman  has  a  note  from  Episcopal 


K  f  ,  nf  .  nr  methods  anrresuits  at  least  equal  evidence  of  bor®  is  a  great  lover  or  Uoncord  He  appre-  features  of  the  country.  Hence  it  was  with  feel-  Tme  p^turV  onbrcontml^m^^^^^  asking 

through  the  corn  forms  of  beauty  gliding  ,  ■Hfnrko  urU-Vi  tha  Fninponal  nr  an v  other  ®^ate8  the  old  town  thoroughly  and  the  people  ings  of  deep  interest  that  I  found  myself  one  eve-  rather  “a  great  gulf  fixed,”  which  murks  the  impassl-  men  of 


with  easy  celerity  on  busy  errands,  paral¬ 
lel,  perpendicularly,  and  athwart  each  oth¬ 
er.  Nor  should  the  reflex  iufluenoe  which  the 


irnnH  vnrira  wifh  tha  FniBonnal  or  anv  other  ®*ate8  luc  oiu  towu  tnorouguiy  and  the  people  ings  of  deep  interest  that  I  found  myself  one  eve-  rather  “a  great  gulf  fixed,”  which  marks  the  impassl-  men  of  the  manners  of  a  portion  of  the  secu- 

^  ,  V  j  *j  who  have  contributed  to  make  it  famous.  And  ning  about  nine  o’clock  at  the  door  of  the  Link-  de  boundary  line  betwwn  the  two  bcctions  of  that  jnr  nress  and  mv  Thisl  comment  noon  it”  • 

religious  denomination.  i„  i  >  ...  ...  ^  ....o  Hadean  country— at 'east  that  is  the  view  of  those  hold-  lar  press,  ana  my  ^nisj  comment  upon  it  . 

I  am  of  the  oninion  that  this  discussion  has  ^b®  cb^rm  oi  his  book  is  very  largely  in  the  ville  hotel.  At  two  o  clock  in  the  morning  the  ing  to  the  Apostles’  Creed.  [Extract  from  The  Boston  Herald ) 

.lre.dygoQeforth,rth»bth,  ••orlglb.lmo-  y-..  •>»«■•««■«■■  •«»«< ‘h.  Now  look  at  that!  ■‘Hades  means  fe  paSeKriwltSmTe™  HnSSSi'Jtt 


T taches  to  worship  something  of  greater  impor-  tuu  y.aoe  auu  so  uara  tnat  one  coum  not  see  tne  country  at  an.  and  had.”  Only  a  name?  Nom- 

sron  old  i^ople  sitttog  by  the  hour  under  the  who  sav  most  its  people;  and  no  account  of  the  man  would  and  thus,  although  anxious  to  see  the  noble  crest  inallsm  and  not  ReaUsm!  What  confusion 


were  not  so  far  removed  from  some 


of  experts,  the  last  to  leave  when  the  sport  is  "”"7  it  tha  PtabLv  scription  of  this  old  New  England  town,  where  but  when  the  morrow  came,  a  chill  fog  had  settled  nor  can  those  Reformed  theologians  who  have  per  of  the  2d  inst.  What  is  your  authority  for 

over.  Infirmities  are  forgotten,  anxieties  lapse  dav  i^be  spirit  of  freedom  and  equality  seems  to  down  over  valley  and  mountain  and  lakes,  and  ‘b  i^bis  deflected  from  the  evangelical  faith,  the  shocking  imputetion  it  contains?  Accord- 

in  enjoyment,  the  heyday  of  youth  returns.  Church  of  the  United  States  to-day  j^om  the  soil  and  pervade  the  air.  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  save  the  disagreeable  fea-  pt  over  or  around  the  fact  that  Tn  every  case  ing  to  my  recollection  I  have  never  undert^en 

and  ere  thev  are  aware  the  souls  of  the  wearv  ^  removed  from  some  of  the  old  ^  »  fomlHea  reach  back  direcHv  o  uisagreeaoie  lea  Testament  which  gives  any  un-  to  write  or  speak  publicly  one  word  touching 

and  erethey  areavvare,  the  TOUls  or  e  ea  y  there  are  very  many  who  the  old  families  reach  back  directly  to  the  first  tures  of  a  frontier  town.  doubted  description  of  Hades,  it  is  represent-  the  whereabouts  or  condition  of  Mr.  Emerson’s 

MB  levlgat^.  and  made  like  the  chariots  of  better  pleased  Presbyterians  do  s®ttlement  of  the  country.  The  Old  Manse,  The  long  ride  over  the  mountains  had  prepared  ed  as  gloomy,  suffering,  and  beneath  the  frown  soul  after  death,  or  any  other  man’s  soul.  In 

Amminadab.  nretend  that  their  Church  is  the  and  only  ^blch  is  so  much  talked  about,  where  Haw-  me  for  sound  slumber,  and  as  I  could  not  go  on  of  God  ;  and  to  talk  about  Christ’s  perfectly  two  articles  on  Mr.  Emerson’s  genius  andchar- 

Do  not  rank  the  Bicycle  among  the  toys ;  do  .  x  their  wbvb  are  thnoe  nf  the  thorne  wrote  some  of  his  famous  tales,  was  until  I  made  special  arrangements,  the  morning  redeemed  and  sanctified  people  spending  ages  acter,  both  highly  eulogistic,  and  both  of  which 

not  limit  your  idea  of  its  use  to  the  eesthetic  ®burcn,  nor  tna  1,  we  ».«  wter  built  for  Mr.  Emerson’s  grandfather  in  1766;  was  well  advanced  before  I  obtained  my  first  view  in  any  part  of  such  a  place,  is  trifling  with  I  am  ready  to  send  you  in  proof  of  what  I  say, 

category  merely,  nor  chiefly.  In  France  and  Apostles,  and  churchmen  have  ^^irer  oj  his  daughters  was  “in  arms”  of  the  town.  Like  all  frontier  towns  it  Is  a  strag-  language,  if  not  something  worse.  ,  I  have  discussed  the  question  whether  or  not 


ing  to  the  Apostles’  Creed.  [Extract  from  The  Boston  Herald  ] 

Now  look  at  that  !  “  Hades  means 

place  of  departed  spirits,  either  good  or  bad,  {Jj  tjjg  Episcopal  Church,  and  such  men  as  President 

but  it  is  not  meant  that  the  two  classes  “  in-  Porter  of  Yale,  are  too  eminent  in  their  several  spheres 

habit  f/<e  same  place.”  “  The  place,”  but  not  to  indulge  in  such  “  religious  cussedness  ”  as  they  have 

“the  same  place”;  for  it  is  a  “general  not  Mrtte>fo?the 

specific  term  for  the  place  respectively  inhab-  ment.  it  is  none  ot  their  business. 

ited  by  the  good  and  bad”  Only  a  name  ?  Nom-  (The  Bishop’s  letter  to  The  Hei-aid.) 

inallsm  and  not  Realism!  What  confusion  To  the  Editor  or  The  Bostun  Herald : 

worse  confounded !  You  cannot,  good  friend,  Some  one  has  sent  me  this  slip  from  your  pa- 


England  it  has'galned  a  place  among  the  prof-  x.  .  x,  xv.  ♦i,  w  xth 

itable  machines,  and  nothing  this  side  of  that  J^^eYn  Lwlnr^th^  that  ^be  time,  and  was  held  upto  element.  There  was  nothing  to  entice  one  to  xno  t;nn8tian  inreuigcnccr  nas  tnis  time.y  theYoVerusfoTtoYt  to 

goal  can  limit  it  in  this  land.  Twenty  miles  q  ,  member  of  their  Order  Yet  ^be  window  to  see  the  red-coats.  And  the  first  linger  long,  save  the  lakes,  and  the  cold  fog  effec-  word  touching  Our  Dependence  .  jjjg  published  writings  did  he  claim  or 

for  a  single  hour  is  not  an  extreme  achieve-  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  oimVi  KAiiAf  nnd  nrithmit  minister  of  the  town  was  one  of  Emerson’s  an-  tually  shut  them  from  sight.  A  few  Indians,  Everybody  desiring  the  material  prosperity  imply  that  they  were,  although  in  many  of  their 

ment,  while  In  a  direct  line  of  two  hundred  foth  are  educarea  in  suen  iwiier  ana  ^noui  Emerson  quit  the  min-  draped  in  the  usual  blanket,  indicated  the  near-  the  country,  is  watching  the  progress  of  the  moral  elements  and  spiritual  aspects  they  co¬ 


reason  for  believing  that  their  system  was  es 


when  the  battle  of  Concord  took  place,  being  gling  affair,  with  a  predominance  of  the  saloon 


Dguage,  if  not  something  worse.  I  have  discussed  the  question  whether  or  not 

-  *  his  religious  and  philosophical  opinions  were 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  this  timely  ^be  distinctively  Christian  type,  inclining  to 

...  tbe  conclusion  that  they  were  not,  and  that  to 

3rd  touching  Our  Dependence  .  none  of  his  published  writings  did  he  claim  or 


and  thirty-four  miles  from  Tunbridge  to  Liver- 


taking  the  trouble  to  study  encyclopedias, 


hours  and  twenty-seven  minutes.  Ahundr^  tu8”Yf^a  beautiful  consistency,  and  has  In  no  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  two  hundred  Indians  or  not.  When  later,  mounted  on  horse-  people,  and  relief  from ’many  anxieties  now  and  their  ^^ur^  every^ d?^  ^  And  /  have 
miles  a  day  for  several  Recessive  days  have  compromising  with  Roman-  ®  renowned  for  quiet,  independ-  back  to  ride  to  Lakevlew,  the  sun  came  out  re-  burdensome,  and  general  national  prosperity,  also  a  right  to  be  indignant,  as  I  am,  at  so 

been  traversed.  Give  the  Bicycle  a  chance.  It  .  '  .  ,  .  Episcopalians  will  not  pre  ®“®®’  sturdy  individuality.  veallng  the  character  of  the  valley,  covered  with  We  are  learning,  or  ought  to  be  learning,  our  gross  a  misrepresentation.  It  Is  a  specimen 


harv^t  and  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  inclded  with  Christianity.  1  had  the  same  right 
growing  crops.  An  average  crop  means  brisk  and  the  same  reason  to  make  that  criticism 


miles  a  day  for  several  successive  days  have  “  ueaubnui 

been  traversed.  Give  the  Bicycle  a  chance.  It  way  a  record  for  compromising  with  Roman- 
must  have  Its  path  no  less  than  the  cart  and  >®t8-a  treth  that  Episcopalians  will  not  pre- 
the  cars.  The  way  for  the  Bicycle  may  be  claim^o^heir^hurcto^^^^ 

made  wherever  the  way  of  the  birds  leads,  as 

the  one  is  innoxious  as  the  other  in  its  tread.  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  deliverances  to  be  effected  by  the  Bicycle  A  Visit  to  Some  of  the  Graves  of  the  Dead  and  the 
are  so  numerous  and  important  as  to  deserve  a  Homes  of  the  Living, 

separate  chapter.  Consider  the  physician.  He  w-  piekson,  d.d. 

may  dismiss  his  Chinaman,  who  used  to  feed  Bear  Dr.  Field:  More  than  a  year  ago  I  made 


ence,  and  sturdy  individuality.  vealing  the  character  of  the  valley,  covered  with  We  are  learning,  or  ought  to  be  learning,  our  gross  a  misrepresentation.  It  Is  a  specimen 

Here  Thoreau  was  born  in  1817.  His  father  the  wild  sage,  I  turned  gladly  to  see  the  moun-  dependence  upon  Almighty  God,  the  Giver  of  of  the  intolerant  charity  and  illiberal  liberality 
was  a  very  quiet,  thoughtful  man,  who  earned  tains,  which  rose  on  all  sides,  for  they  are  always  ®y®*'^  x^^^^  s^b®  .®^®7^s  His  now  prevalent.  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  personal 

a  good  living  as  a  pencil-maker.  His  mother  inspiring  to  a  lover  of  nature.  The  mountain  I  Sins  on’o^nYdtyYnd  n^tYYa^^^  by  me’ ts^hTwIs  tor^YiXdsTh^^^^^ 

was  a  vivacious  and  intelligent  lady,  fond  of  most  desired  to  see  was  hidden  for  a  long  time.  Lord  who  has  done  it.  Blasting  an^  mildew,  value  ’  For  his  family  I  have  the  deepest  re¬ 
society  and  given  to  show.  And  the  story  goes  but  at  last  through  a  notch  in  the  main  range  to  the  caterpillar  and  locust,  are  His  servants,  spect.’  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  of 
that  in  1857,  when  she  was  seventy,  she  called  the  southward,  the  conical  summit  of  Shasta  rose  The  fruit  of  the  earth  is  His  gift.  The  Harvest  him  ^  in  disreputable  company  in  any  world, 
one  day  on  the  venerable  Miss  Emerson  to  In  grandeur.  The  body  of  the  great  peak  from  a  Home  should  be  with  hymns  of  praise  to  Him.  and  I  should  no  more  presume  to  assign  his 

.....I....  Takincr  the  lowest  view,  believinnr  onlv  in  an  anii-it  fha  “nAfiiof  nr/M-M  ”  ihan  vAMra  fhaf 


Dear  Dr.  Field:  More  than  a  year  ago  I  made  whom  we  have  referred,  who  was  then  eighty-  line  just  under  that  of  eternal  snow  was  lifted  taking  the  lowest  view,  believing  only  in  an  spirit  to  the  “  nether  world  ”  than  yours  to  that 

•VT _ Ty _ 1 _ 1  _  _  j  _ 1 _ _ 1  ^  -  .  .X  _  _  ®  imlrnrkixrn  <<  moL'inrv  vnfyh^’A/Mianoaa  xv—  xi*  -.aI _ —  t» _ 


and  dress  and  harness  his  horse.  He  may  save  a  visit  to  New  England,  and  to  the  homes  and  four.  She  wore  on  her  bonnet  ribbons  of  good-  above  all  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  sun  power  making  for  righteousness, 

the  expenditure  for  oats,  and  the  service  of  the  graves  of  my  ancestors.  I  visited  Killing-  ly  length  and  bright  color.  When  she  rose  to  flashed  its  rays  on  the  icy  summit  till  it  seemed  ^'J^j^e^^Ts^indebte^ness^to 
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smith.  He  is  liable  to  be  called  at  any  hour,  worth,  Conn.,  the  birth-place  and  home  from  go,  Miss  Emerson  said  “Perhaps  you  noticed,  of  burnished  gold.  The  clear  blue  of  the  sky  tjjig  great  First  Cause,  In  whom  all  second 

Well,  at  any  hour  his  conveyance  is  harnessed  which  my  honored  father,  the  late  Eev.  Josiah  Mrs.  Thoreau,  that  I  closed  my  eyes  during  made  an  effective  setting  for  the  mountain,  and  as  causes  centre. 

and  waiting.  He  makes  no  delay  at  the  begin-  Pierson  of  Bergen,  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  set  your  call.  I  did  so  because  I  did  not  wish  to  the  eye  followed  the  dark  line  of  timber  until  it  Is  it  asking  too  much  to  ask  that  one  day  in 


one  or  the  other.  Respectfully, 

F.  D.  HUNTINGTON. 
Blsbop  of  Ceutrai  New  York. 


.uses  centre.  The  Freeman’s  Journal’s  style  of  comment 

Is  it  asking  too  much  to  ask  that  one  day  in  jg  more  suggestive  of  the  shelaleb,  than  of  the 

.*XV— .  XvUxvIl  Uxv  XVXV^XVXVXV— XvAxVxl  Axv  AUxV  _XV— XvU2v.V  XV  A  • 


ning,  and  needs  no  blanket  for  his  steed  at  the  forth  to  penetrate  the  then  distant  and  dense  look  on  the  ribbons  you  are  wearing— so  up  gave  way  to  the  white  of  snow  and  ice,  the  pure  seven  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  ^menitjeg  Qf  iournalism  and  the  beautiful 

end  of  his  course.  Thus  at  every  call,  whether  ^Ider^ss  of  the  “Genesee^^^^  suitable  for  a  child  of  God  and  a  person  ef  light  of  that  upper  world  made  the  scene  one  to  iS^Sro wto  charity  which  ought  to  abound  in  an  infallible 

•t  midnight  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  he  felled  the  trees  and  erected  a  log  cabin  in  your  years.”  Thoreau  was  a  shy,  sensitbrsi  be  long  remembered.  Mount  Shasta  is  an  extinct  AAmmnniAn  • 

jlfipntog,  .  he  jiromptly  responds  "Semper  pa^  the  as  yet  unbroken  forest  in  1^.  There  with  thoughtful  boy.  He  was  fitted  for  oo4ciw6MyretoaiK>.  and  although  now  covered  on  all  sides  ^ill  Aey  use  for  Him  that  which  He  is  giving  Last  week  the  Catholic  Telegraph''diar^ 
olus.”  It  is  »  booBto  the  I’reshman  ahxrthe  "*  ^^f®  and  iDfai't  child,  he  establish-  entered  Harvard,  where  he  made  fast  friends  by  glaciers,  in  the  olden  time  its  fires  poured  out  so  generously  to  them  ?  reach  us.  This  week  it  comes  with  no 

Sophomore.  The  time  from  the  study  table  ed  a  home  in  1807.  There  he  aided  in  organiz-  and  acquitted  himself  well,  though  he  was  floods  of  lava  over  all  the  country.  Lava  abounds  refutation  of  the  charge  made  by  Manly  Tello, 

up  the  alley,^^  the  recitation,  should  be  as  ing  the  first  church  founded  by  emigrants  from  obliged  to  go  out  and  teach  school  to  get  everywhere,  sometimes,  as  at  the  stronghold  of  the  The  Baptist  Weekly  takes  note  of  the  contro-  in  the  Catholic  Universe,  to  the  effect  that  Mr! 

quickly  and  as  agreeably  passed  as  may  be ;  New  England  west  of  the  Genesee  river,  in  the  funds,  and  his  health  became  impaired.  Then,  Modoc  Chief,  in  vast  piles,  full  of  caves  and  diffl-  versy  now  going  forward  in  Milwaukee  over  the  Garland,  the  editor  of  the  C6.tbolic  Telegraph, 


this  favored  land  properly  acknowledge  their  charity  which  ought  to  abound  in  an  infallible 


and  here  is  the  instrument  of  transit.  state  or  Blew  xorK,  in  i»u».  Ana  1  couni  ica  too,  he  grieved  good  President  Quincy  by  re-  cults  of  access,  more  often  In  scattered  masses 

Ball,  croquet,  billiards,  and  the  like,  are  not  high  honor  and  privilege  that  I  was  there  born  fusing  to  work  for  college  honors ;  the  marks  mingled  with  the  broken  fragments  of  the  under- 
flexible.  They  end  in  sport,  or  if  not,  in  exer-  in  the  log  cabin  of  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  did  not  move  him ;  he  rebelled  against  the  lying  formations.  Dominating  the  whole  region, 
else;  but  the  use  of  the  Bicycle  is  adjustable.  Gospel  who  lived  and  labored  in  the  wilder-  whole  system.  It  troubled  the  President,  as  rising  about  14,500  feet  high.  Mount  Shasta  may 
The  machine  and  its  rider,  which  were  the  ad-  ness,  end  died  loved  and  lamented  in  1846.  it  indicated  a  collapse  of  ambition  in  the  l^y,  be  said  to  occupy  one  end  of  a  great  volcanic  plain. 


:-gardens 


Sundays. 


lused  an  anonymous  letter  attacking 
I  Elder  to  be  published  in  a  Cincinnati 
The  Gazette.  This  charge  is  very  grave, 
not  be  passed  over  lightly.  It  was  not 


^e;  Dut  tneuseoitneiJicycie  isaajusiaDi^  —  waoie  system,  xt  troumeu  tne  rresiaent  as  rising  anout  i4,ouu  leet  n  gn,  mount  »nasia  may  petition  was  recently  circulated  for  closing  the  made  lightly.  The  letter  which  appeared  in 

The  machine  and  its  rider,  which  were  the  ad-  ness,  ana  aiea  lovea  ana  lamentea  in  hho.  it  indicated  a  collapse  of  ambition  in  the  boy,  be  said  to  occupy  one  end  of  a  great  volcanic  plain,  x  ,  .x  ,  .  The  Gazette  was  evidently  written  bytheim- 

miration  of  maids  and  matrons  in  the  arena,  is  Hence  my  right  and  my  passion  to  penetrate  who  was  sturdy  and  bright  and  studious  and  All  around  its  base  cluster  little  mountains,  whose  x  ''^®®  ®8ne  y  many  mere  ^  ^  scoundrel,  or  by  a  sneak  and 

away  in  the  evening,  bearing  despatches  or  a  the  Brush  “in  advance  of  all  others.”  honorable.  Thoreau  read  widely,  and  stood  sides  and  tops  have  poured  out  a  molten  flood ;  ^“^®  the  resentment  of  the  Ger-  coward,  who,  out  of  malice  or  wounded  vanity, 

visitor  across  the  wide  spaces.  But  like  all  those  descended  from  such  sires,  well  in  his  class  nevertheless.  But  when  he  but  under  the  shadow  of  the  monarch  these  little  ^*^®  direction  of  the  brewers  a  or  perhaps  a  vile  desire  to  toady  to  some  per- 

The  Bicyele  ie  not  appreeleted  .«=cordlBg  to  “'f  I  got  through  he  had  no  mind  for  a  proteeslon ;  volcanoe.  are  unworthy  ot  notice,  and  yet  taken  system  of  Bojeottlngh^  been  employed  against 

its  merits.  Who  shall  speak  its  worth  if  not  ^^®  Pl®asure  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  alone  are  worthy  of  study.  Far  above  rises  the  all  tradesmen  whose  signatures  appear  on  the  Catholic  world.  Bishop  Elder  needs  no 


itsmerirWhoshari^^^^^^  cannot  descri^  the  intonsity  of  the  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  alone  are  worthy  of  stedy.  Far  above  “rises  the  all  tradesmen  whose  signatures  appear  on  the  Te'c^hX  worid. 

he  who  has  attained  to  some  just  estimate  of  a  with  which  I  drew  water  and  drank  from  the  When  his  mother  told  him  he  must  put  on  crest  of  solid  white,  whose  altitude  and  beautiful  petition.  The  brewers  are  the  prime  movers,  defender.  His  life  is  the  life  of  a  saintly  Chris- 

neglected  thing  ?  Then  if  I  be  inquired  of  “  By  “Om  whlcn  my  latner  and  my  mother  his  knapsack  and  go  abroad  to  seek  his  for-  form,  as  seen  from  the  north,  make  it  rivalled  by  on  the  theory  that  the  closing  of  the  theatres  tian  Bishop.  Mr.  Garland  has  need  to  defend 

what  authority  sayest  thou  these  things?”  I  slaked  their  youthful  to  irst ;  sat  beneath  tune,  he  cried.  He  taught  school  awhile  in  but  one  of  our  North  Facifle  mountains,  and  that  would  be  followed  by  an  attack  on  the  beer-  himself  by  refuting  at  once  the  charge  made 
can  only  reply  “I  believed;  therefore  have  I  *'‘^®®®,^'  Maine,  in  Concord,  and  in  private  families,  one  the  pride  of  Pugots  Sound— Mount  Ranier.  gardens  and  saloons.  The  contest  bids  fair  to  by  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Universe.  If  he 

spoken.”  thoughtful  and  scholarly  articles  When  through  rifted  clouds  the  summit  is  seen  be,  indeed  is  already,  a  bitter  one.  Our  con-  men  °  ff  he  cariJe?uj3it  to  d^o  it  s?Yonce 

To  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  I  do  earnest-  Sish  s^tirand  were  hab  developed  a  bathed  in  evening  light,  long  after  the  earth  is  teniporary  says :  The  senior  editor  ot  The  Freeman,  having 

ly  recommend  the  serious  (not  the  boyish)  use  memorv  of  ^nv’a  well  remem  ^®“®'’^^®'‘^^®Y*^dividuality  of  taste  and  fetling  left  in  the  haze  of  departing  day;  when  the  eye  Certain  citizens  of  Milwaukee  lately  signed  a  read  the  above,  and  having  looked  at  the  last 

of  the  Bicycle.  Let  my  epitaph  be  written  ‘  e  memory  01  many  a  weiiremem-  and  character,  an  independence  which  at  first  watches  the  gradual  fading  of  the  glow— at  times  letter  to  the  managers  of  the  theatres  in  that  number  of  that  never- reputable  sheet.  The 

A.  D.  1907.  Huntington  Lyman.  ^red  pMental  story  o  e  loved  and  distant  seemed  to  be  an  affectation,  and  finally  an  ec-  the  clouds  in  rainbow  colors,  like  a  crown  of  glory  city,  requesting  them  to  discontinue  perform-  Telegraph,  expresses,  not  an  opinion,  but  a 

home.  Nor  can  I  describe  the  tenderness  and  centrlcity.  He  loved  to  be  alone.  He  tired  of  girdling  the  peak,  then  in  a  mass  of  rose  color,  andes  on  Sunday  evenings.  Many  merchants  judgmetit,  facts  warranting,  that  no  honest 

~  reverence  with  which  in  that  old  town  and  the  society.  He  walked  much  in  the  woods.  His  for  a  moment  shutting  the  mountain  from  sight,  signed  the  paper,  and  never  supposed  that  this  Catholic,  and  no  decent  man,  Catholic  or  not, 

I  h.ye  read  .1th  latent  EvaaaatisT  g«Tea,  and  aided  by  kiddted  bands,  removed  thing  he  saw  stirred  thmaghts  within  his  active  binly!^gL^.d  “agalmtongb  sol  gap  In  bSmSS’t'u  smfto  SlSdfln  KSi  Im  “'to  of'a 

oontributions  on  •■  Presbyterisn  Cnltus  the  moss  and  copied  the  in^rlptlons  (rom  the  brain.  He  built  blm  a  but  at  Walden  Pond,  tbe  mountains,  long  alter  the  valley  bad  been  lolt  TbTbtowOT  bav“»"MimlXSded  See  tbe  stench  olwbich  has  spread  over  tbe 

whatever  the  expression  means.  As  our  Epis-  monuments  of  my  grandfather  grandmo-  near  Concord,  and  went  there  to  live  hermit-  behind,  would  the  glorious  peak  appear,  and  each  to  withhold  their  busiuess  patronage  from  eve-  world.  The  Catholic  religion  was  never  re- 

oopal  friends  are  forever,  in  private,  in  pulpit,  ther,  my  great-grandfather  and  mother,  my  like  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  he  gave  the  new  view  present  some  new  feature.  The  ry  man  whose  name  appears  on  the  list  of  those  sponsible  for  the  insolent,  bragging,  Purcell 

and  in  journals,  discussing  “  the  Church,^*  its  great-great-grandfather  and  mother,  and  my  public  the  result  of  his  experience  there  in  a  “  Burnt  out  cratera  signed  to  the  anti-Sunday  amusement  practice.  Banking  and  Broker-shop,  that  ran  a  disgrace- 

“  eultus,”  its  origin  and  age,  often  convincing  great-great-great-grandfather  and  mother.  Of  book  which  was  much  talked  about,  but  had  Healed  with  snow  ”  D®®  o*  the  first  results  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  i  *  k  »  i  <• 

the  unthinking  and  unlearned  of  other  denom-  these  inscriptions  I  will  only  give  you  the  fol-  very  little  sale-a  remarkable  volume  in  many  the  dark  green  masses  of  pine,  the ’sky  and  clouds,  »  leading  brewer,  who  had  given  an  order  for  When  th®^*^  are  brou^ht^u^irwe  K 


UGIUICBB,  luoiTj  appoais  MJ  uc  uu  KUW  reaauu  ixch-pitoup,  wuw  xvioitoLi  jc  um,  xivu-i.  lo  town,  ne  tooK  long  excursions  in  toe  Maine  vivia  impression  on  the  mind.  And  yet  this  is  a  furniture  firm  had  signed  the  letter  in  question,  full  notice,  tUat  it  tne  person  wno  supplies  me 

why  Presbyterians  should  not  now  and  then,  A  more  imposing  monument  near  by,  recently  woods,  to  Wauchuset,  and  after'^rds  to  Mo-  region  of  mountains.  Between  Ashland  and  Link-  One  phase  of  the  movement  is  the  entire  with-  funds  for  printing  The  Telegraph  does  not 

remind  the  people  of  their  polity,  condition,  erected  to  his  memory,  perpetuates  the  fact  nadnock  mountains,  writing  accounts  of  what  ville  one  has  to  cross  the  main  Cascade  range,  and  drawal  of  patronage  formerly  extended  to  an  he  will  hear  thunder  ! 

history  and  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  that  he  here  “  taught  the  first  senior  classes  of  he  saw  and  thought  by  the  way.  He  was  one  for  sixty  miles  the  way  lies  over  these  mountains,  insurance  agency  by  the  brewers.  The  premi-  - 

Presbyterian  clergymen  quite  often  acquiesce  Yale  (College,  1701-1707.”  of  the  editors  of  the  Dial,  to  which  he  contrib-  Then  from  Linkville  to  Lakeview,  one  hundred  ums  ^  policies  thus  withdrawn  aggregate  over  xhe  Advance,  our  Chicago  Congregational 

in  the  false  notion  that  a  visible  heavenly  halo  Pursuing  these  filial  researches  at  a  later  uted  freely  while  that  singular  transcendental  and  twenty  miles  apart  at  the  eastern  and  western  *xhe  breweries  employ  an  enormous  force  of  contemporary,  is  as  bright  and  contagious,  as 

Ungers  about  the  Church,  and  that  its  attrac-  period,  I  found  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  journal  was  published.  He  built  a  boat  and  end  of  the  same  country,  one  has  to  cross  four  mgjj  gji  of  whom  will  tollow  the  lead  of  their  readable  and  able  under  its  new  editor,  tbe 

tions  for  the  young  are  very  numerous  and  Historical  Society  a  contemporary  notice  of  made  a  week’s  excursion  on  Concord  and  Mer-  mountains,  and  all  the  valleys  are  about  four  employers  in  this  matter.  The  attitude  these  Rev.  Robert  West  and  “  The  Advance  Publish- 

many.  Indeed,  a  Presbyterian  congregation  the  death  of  “  Rector  Pierson,”  in  The  Boston  rimac  rivers,  giving  an  account  of  it  in  another  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  From  base  to  sum-  brewers  have  assumed  will  probably  awaken  jug  company  ”  as  formerly,  when  edited  by 

in  this  city  became  quite  excited  not  long  News  Letter  (No.  152,  March  10-17,  1706-7),  as  book  which  was  more  eagerly  sought  and- had  mit  of  these  lower  mountains  grow  the  various  a®  antagonism  of  which  they  little  dream,  jj^jag^g  Howard  and  Gilbert— and  this  is,  as 

since,  because  their  pastor  preached  a  vigor-  follows:  “Kenilworth,  March  11.  On  the  5th  a  larger  sale  than  the  first.  He  wrote  articles  species  of  the  pine  family.  Magnificent  sped-  The  American  people  are  not  prepared  to  ac-  intend  it  saying  a  great  deal.  We  pick 

ous  seraon,  supporting  Prrabyterian  methods  current  dyed  here,  after  six  days’  sickness,  of  for  the  papers  and  reviews,  gave  lyceum  lec-  mens  of  the  sugar-pine  tower  up  two  and  three  y^rVf  an ^‘^d^s^of  ^eopte  Th?  out  this  “  note  ”  relative  to  our  G(r)ay  Chicago 

i“totiY^BSh^ numter  of  tiTes  tora^^^^^^  t  h  ®  f  ^®®‘’  and  imme^e quantities  of  the  finest  that  tLse  men  have^ taken  the*^  surest  way  editor’s  success  when  he  undertakes  to  extract 

allsuc.  Hut  tne  number  OI  times  that  an  Epis-  Worthy  and  very  Reverend  Mr.  Abraham  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Greeley  and  timber  in  the  world  are  here  going  to  waste.  The  to  hasten  the  time  when  Wisconsin  will,  like  aiufm  f.,n  from  irmve  unnromisinff  material— 

copal  rector  preaches  during  the  year  without  Pierson,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  this  town,  Walt  Whitman  and  many  others,  was  active  Winter  storms  have  thrown  down  great  trees  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  insert  a  prohibitory  clause  ,  i  ,  u,  .  ®  x^rahio  w^athpr  • 

saying  unfair  and  even  unkind  things  of  other  and  Rector  of  toe  Collegiate  School  in  Connec-  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  made  pencils,  built  every  direction,  and  in  places  land-slips  have  jliled  in  her  State  Constitution.  to  let  his  fancy  caper  in  un  a 

denominations,  can  be  counted  without  using  ticut;  unto  the  just  and  great  grief  of  all  that  fences,  surveyed,  talked,  lived,  and  finally  died  them  up  in  vast  numbers,  so  that  it  is  almost  im-  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior  has  to  pay  for  the 
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saying  unfair  and  even  unkind  things  of  other  and  Rector  of  the  Collegiate  School  in  Connec-  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  made  pencils,  built  ©very  direction,  and  in  places  land-slips  have  ililed  in  her  State  Constitution.  ^  lancy  p 

denominations,  can  be  counted  without  using  ticut;  unto  the  just  and  great  grief  of  all  that  fences,  surveyed,  talked,  lived,  and  finally  died  them  up  in  vast  numbers,  so  that  it  is  almost  im-  Dr.  Gray  of  The  Interior  has  to  pay  for  the 

two  digits.  While  it  may  not  be  desirable  for  knew  him ;  being  a  Person  of  such  eminent  in  1862,  and  was  buried  from  the  old  [lariab  possible  to  pass.  When  the  country  is  settled,  The  Methodist  excludes  the  modern  camp-  honor  of  making  the  liveliest  and  ni<»t  P®P®* 

Presbyterians  to  devote  time  that  can  be  bet-  Piety,  Learning,  Prudence,  Industry,  and  church,  in  the  little  cemetery  where  Haw-  all  the  timber  will  be  utilized,  and  these  moun-  meeting  from  the  category  of  effective  relig-  lar  paper  in  ^*^® 

ter  employed  to  repeated  statements  of  their  Faithfulness,  as  everyway  rendered  him  very  thorne’s  remains  had  been  lain,  and  to  which  tains  prove  sources  of  wealth.  Already  settlers  ious  instrumentalities  :  niiMiah*ed  a  uarauraDb  concerniuK 

failit  IthAra  in  nn  dnnoTTiinntlrkn  ihat-.  rinaa  An,i«v.l.x  j. _ xi..  _ _ _ _ ixx-j  In  _ _ x _ j _ .x, _  .  _  ..  -x  lUU,  OUQ  SO  pUDllS  _  p  “i4  ,  ”  , _ ,  ® 


Presbyterians  to  devote  time  that  can  be  bet-  Piety,  Learning,  Prudence,  Industry,  and  church,  in  the  little  cemetery  where  Haw-  all  the  timber  will  bo  utilized,  and  these  moun-  meeting  from  the  category  of  effective  relig-  lar  paper  in  the  Pres^terlan  natern  y^^^o^ 

ter  employed  to  repeated  statements  of  their  Faithfulness,  as  every  way  rendered  him  very  thorne’s  remains  had  been  lain,  and  to  which  tains  prove  sources  of  wealth.  Already  settlers  ious  instrumentalities  :  fun^^Tso  puWi8h*ed  a  paragrapli  concerning 

faith,  (there  is  no  denomination  that  does  Amiable  and  justly  Honourable  to  his  ac-  those  of  Emerson  have  since  been  committed,  in  considerable  numbers  are  entering  this  region.  The  campmeeting  season  is  upon  us,  and  it  two  grave  and  proper  D.Ds.  It  was  a  descrip- 

tbat  thing  less  frequently,)  it  may  be  well  af-  quaintanoes,  and  eminently  Exemplary  to  all  A  singularly  qjiiet  life,  of  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  although  the  main  interest  at  present  Is  may  be  hoped  that  all  concerned  will  use  their  of  ^qw  these  reverend  gentlemen  jumped 
ter  all  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  mat-  his  Observers.”  and  acquirements,  of  remarkable  originality:  stock-raising,  there  are  many  farms  opened  in  the  best  endeavors  to  make  it  productive  of  the  over  the  railing  ot  a  dining-car  in  order  to  be 

ters  of  faith,  and  reasoms  therefor,  supporting  Of  my  delightful  visits  to  the  homes  of  my  in  fact  a  quite  unique  person.  He  had  no  am-  valleys  which  give  rich  returns  for  labor.  But  it  greatest  possible  amount  of  good,  with  the  firgt  at  dinner  during  a  visit  to  the  last  General 

the  doctrine  by  God’s  Word  and  the  many  living  kindred  in  New  England,  I  will  only  bition  for  professional  success,  for  wealth,  or  is  decidedly  a  frontier  region,  as  not  only  the  It  will  be  well  to  recognize  the  Assembly.  Therewas  nothing  partkularly  out 

other  evidences  at  hand.  But  all  catch  sys-  mention  that  to  my  venerable  aunt  in  Madl-  fame.  He  rebelled  against  society  because  it  country  but  the  people  indicate.  A  county  150  S8triS^\hrcamime?tinK  of  flTty  Ye^rs”"^^^  arefnYfhe^'^BtoS^ 

terns  should  be  let  alone  in  the  future  as  in  son.  Conn.,  Mrs.  Betsey  Pierson  Graves,  then  dissatisfied  him,  seemed  mechanical  and  triv-  miles  long  by  75  miles  wide,  without  a  church  or  lonSr  wdsts  ;  and  thaf  what  we  now  have,  Interior  readers  w Ye  laughing  at  the  pic- 
tbe  past  in  her  ninetieth  year,  the  great-great  and  iai,  and  interfered  with  his  own  interior  life,  an  ordained  resident  minister,  yet  with  two  thou-  while  it  bears  the  name  and  the  traditions  of  tures  he  had  drawn.  But  one  of  the  chief 

Dr.  Taylor’s  reasoning  (as  I  remember  it  most  worthy  granddaughter  of  “  Rector  Pier-  He  aspired  to  be  himself,  to  get  what  he  could  sand  Inhabitants,  must  necessarily  be  on  the  fron-  its  ancestor,  has  really  developed  into  quite  figures.  Rev.  Dr.  Montfort  of  The  Herald  and 

some  time  since)  is  vigorous,  clear,  and  sound  son.”  As  to  passing  events,  her  memory  was  of  culture  and  experience,  to  think  and  feel  and  tiers.  But  a  change  has  already  taken  place  for  another  thing.  It  is  something  worse  than  presbyter,  came  out  and  flatly  denied  ever 

—relevant  and  admissible,  as  the  attorneys  very  clouded  and  faint,  but  of  events  and  of  act  on  his  own  account.  He  took  himself  for  the  better,  and  this  far  off  region  is  no  longer  to  8l®®P>y  useless  to  deplore  what  is  hopelessly  having  been  on  the  car  at  all.  Then  Dr.  Gray 

would  say  of  material  evidence.  To  further  what  she  had  learned  from  books  seventy-five,  the  central  fact  in  the  universe,  and  lived  to  be.  be  left  unsuppliod  with  the  Gospel.  While  the  i®®V  x?‘^x®tu®®**i** ^Y^i  P®ked  aU  the  fun  at  **^®  ^x 

carry  out  his  line  of  exhibit,  I  submit  from  eighty,  and  even  eighty-five  years  ago.  it  was  That  was  all.  He  says* in  one  of  his  letters:  sage  and  desert  give  way  before  the  advance  of  ‘^Yld-fashioned  cmnpmeeting”  should  ^cord-  AnYl^Ylik^temDe/^^AUeast  became 

official  reports  the  amounts  oentributed  dur-  wonderfully  distinct  and  vivid.  Of  these  she  “  The  doctors  all  agreed  that  I  am  suffering  Immigration,  and  the  land  is  made  to  smile  with  ingiy  be  accounted  m  simply  a  reminiscence  or  out  in  his  double-sided  paper— one  side  Secular 

ing  1881  toward  the  maintenance  and  support  talked  with  me  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  for  for  want  of  society.  Was  never  a  case  like  it  1  the  golden  harvest,  the  sin  and  Ignorance  of  a  tradition,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  gmj  the  other  side  something  else— and  pro¬ 
of  the  Albany  City  Tract  and  Missionary  Soci-  flays  and  weeks,  with  a  strength  of  mind  and  a  First,  I  did  not  know  I  was  suffering  at  all.  the  present  must  also  disappear  when  the  Word  Our  new-fashioned  gatherings  in  the  groves  or  nounced  the  statement  a  “  lie.”  Now  that  is  a 

eiy,  supported  by  evangelical  churches  of  the  beauty  of  language  equal  to  the  palmiest  days  Second,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  I  had  Is  proclaimed.  Shasta  lifting  its  snow-crowned  ^^®  seaside,  for  rest  and  recreation,  possi-  gmall  word,  but  it  stings.  The  Herald  and 
dty.  For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  the  of  her  cultured  and  very  superior  mental  pow-  thought  it  was  indigestion  of  the  society  I  head  far  above  the  dark  lines  of  the  lower  hills,  X for  gossip  and  display,  with  a  very  presl^ter  pummelled  The  Interior  some  more, 

three  best-paying  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  ers.  At  dinner  one  day,  as  she  took  some  got.”  He  says  in  a  letter  in  1854 :  “Men  very  seems  ever  to  stand  pointing  the  soul  to  God ;  and  YotioJ^of  Ym^sSdtv  ^08^0^^  hYna  wh^Ytm^timYanYthYiLm  ^ 

churches,  including  Bishop  Doane’s  Cathedral  bread  in  her  hand,  she  said  rarely  affect  me  as  grand  or  beautiful ;  but  I  let  us  hope  that  the  grand  voice  of  nature,  united  to  as  to  Yn  “ condd^b’le  extent  among  the  ^"e  on  ^ndYt  wasYot  in  YYw  York  and  Chi¬ 
ef  All  Saints ;  ••  But  man,  who  tastes  His  finest  wheat,  know  that  there  Is  a  sunrise  and  a  sunset  every  with  that  of  the  Gospel,  may  have  power  to  win  evangelistic  agencies  through  which  souls  are  cago,  and  well _ Brother  Gray  still  likes  The 

iikree  Fresbrterian. . $a,4*T  91  Should  raise  His  honors  high.”  day.  I  have  seen  more  men  than  usual  lately ;  the  whole  region  to  Christ,  so  that  they  who  may  to  be  saved.  The  self-satisfied  restful  ness,  or  Obse’rver  but  it  reminds  one  of  tbe  little  South- 

Titree  ^isoopaUan. .  238*4  When  I  enquired  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  and  well  as  I  was  acquainted  with  one,  I  am  dwell  on  these  highlands  may  be  strong  for  right-  the  world-enjoying  and  world-seeking  spirit  flown  darkey  who  bad  been  kicked  by  Ws  fa- 

tor.  oc.mparaUYe"c»ltu."  in  giving  ,„„t.Uo^.he  wan  ..fonl^ed  that  Iwi«  not  surpriMdtoflndwlfotyulgarfolIow.the,.r.:”  ■»««,.««.  - 'S2l'’e“d  oV'm.;  to 

II  .1  .  fi,  it  ^th  It,  and  quoted  the  whole  Stanza,  Five  years  after  he  writes .  I  have  lately  got  colored  residents  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  recently  and  the  attempt  to  galvanize  the  defunct  body  To  bo  back  a  little  An  alibi  being  claimed 

Dr.  Taylor  alludes  to  the  discrepancy  exist-  as  follows:  back  to  that  glorious  society  called  Solitude,  poutioned  the  School  Board  to  have  all  the  white  of  the  original  campmeeting  into  an  artificial  ®  “''“®*  ^ 

ing  as  to  the  number  of  Presbyterian  aud  ••  He  gives  tha  gracing  ox  His  meat,  where  we  meet  our  friends  continually,  and  teachers  la  the  oolored  schools  superseded  by  col-  religious  activity,  will  probably  result  very  *®  one  or  both  cases  anove,  oorroooraii  e  am- 

Episcopal  theologdoal  institutions.  The  com*  He  bean  the  raven’s  cry,  can  imagine  the  outside  world  also  to  be  peo-  ored  teachers.  much  like  the  attempted  eviction  of  the  de-  davits  are  now  In  order  and  imperative. 
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‘  But  man,  who  tastes  His  finest  wheat, 
Should  raise  His  honon  high.” 


CO 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVAJJGELlS'mjiuRSDAY.  JULY  27,  18082. 


tftlKRNAlfONAL  SERIES.  The  one  miracle  of  judgment  was  performed  not 

s«»<u  Angnrt  «,  18«».  n>»D,  but  on  a  senseless  tree.  But  it  was  a  mir- 

- ! - - — - -  acle  full  of  warning,  for  it  proved  the  fact  of  a 

THE  FRUITLESS  TREE.  coming  judgment  upon  those  who  pretending  to 

V  Ir  ■  joined  to  Christ,  fail  to  bring  forth  the  fruits 

The  IiessoB .  «**  "  •  of  righteousness.  And  in  this  connection  have 

^wiIThnnrrrr^*’ ^  scholars  read  Matt.  ixv.  31-46,  where  the 

If  blessing  is  spoken  to  those  whose  lives  of  love 

caBMto  ft,  lie  loand  notbUic  but  leaves;  tortbe  time  of  and  mercy  witnessed  to  their  regenerated  hearts, 
*U.^And  Veens  answered  and  said  nnto  It,  Mo  man  eat  the  terrible  condemnation  “Depart  ye  curs- 

fmit  of  th»  hereaftw  foKT«.  j^d  hta  ^^pi«  hej^  It.  ••  pronounced  upon  those  whose  lives  were 
li.  And  xhej  oome  to  Jerusalem :  and  Jeeue  went  into  the  *  r  r 

temple,  and  becau  K>  cast  oat  them  that  sold  and  bonaht  fruitless  of  Christlike  deeds.  “Ye  did  it  not"  is 

aij^«.'^Sd’th“iisSV??S:mt‘£:tiS?rdoVes?“  the  explanation  given  by  the  Jhdge  of  all  the 

IS.  and  woald  not  suffer  that  any  man  should  carry  any  earth.  But  your  scholars  may  ask.  Does  not  the 
touffhvsajln*  unto  them.  Is  It  not  written,  promise  read  “  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved  ”  ? 
bin  ^  hTvVi’iA?  t?i‘dln*cIf*!h“VM“  therefore,  is  not  faith  the  ground  of  salvation 

IS.  Aad  the  scribes  and  chief  priests  heard  it,  and  sought  instead  of  the  daily  living  ?  Your  answer  to  this 
how  they  might  destroy  him :  tor  they  feared  him,  because  „iii  jo  in  fha  Ttihia  a 

nil  the  people  wne  nstonlshed  at  bis  doctrine.  will  be  that  there  is  do  promise  Id  the  Bible  to  a 

19.  And  when  even  was  come,  be  went  out  of  the  city.  dead  faith,  and  “  faith  without  works  is  dead.”  It 
90.  And  In  the  morning,  as  they  passed  by,  they  saw  the  ^  i  'n  i. 

fig-tree  dried  up  from  the  room.  IS  faith  which  saves ;  but  saving  faith  wiil  be  man- 


will  be  that  there  is  no  promise  in  the  Bible  to  a 
dead  faith,  and  “  faith  without  works  is  dead.”  It 
IS  faith  which  saves ;  but  saving  faith  will  be  man- 


Whrch^^^^^^  ife3t  in  the  life,  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  just 

away.  as  I  know  the  healthfulness  of  the  seed  which  I 

^  And  Jesus  answering  salth  unto  them.  Have  faith  In  j,y  the  growth  and  beauty  of 

91.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  shall  say  the  plant  which  springs  from  that  seed.  If  no 
Unto  this  mountain.  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  jij  i 

into  the  sea:  and  shall  not  doubt  in  bis  heart,  but  shall  be-  plant  appears,  then  1  reason  that  the  seed  is  dead 

hSrtiSirUvS^h^lSS^rr'hfsSuh**^^  **““  and  worthless.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 


hSrtiairUvS^haSS^rrhfsaUh  come  to  pass;  worthless.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 

«V  ABIUVPT  B  iTTTTBBnoB  11 11  them.”  Your  scholars  may  ask.  Was  it  the  curse 

^  p  of  the  Saviour  which  caused  the  death  of  the  fig- 

tr«,?  Th.....ertothUlBY«,,ndNo.  Yes,  lor 

1'^  I  ^  fl  .  °  /I  /t  i  M  f  divine  curse  produced  its  instant  death ;  No, 

The  miracle  of  the  flg-tree  is  recorded  by  Mat-  ^ 

A  r"  iTi!oS^  life,  which  could  produce  only  leaves,  and 

Matthew  Mark  and  Luke.  ^  Matt  «i.  18-22;  ^  result  which  must  have 

also  Matt.  xii.  12,  13;  and  Luke  xix.  45-48.  ,  i  i,  .  i  ■  A„ri 

a  ^  j  j  1  T,  It.  come  more  slowly  by  natural  law.  And  we  learn 

Our  Saviour  had  passed  the  night  in  Bethany,  ,  .t,  ,  .  .u  i  . _ i.,  .ko* 

j  X  from  this  fact  the  lesson  that  only  that  soul  in 

probably  at  the  bouse  of  Lazarus,  and  now  returns  .  .  .  ,  xi  .  «  •  i.  i  j 

f  _  ,  X  j  ...  ..  .X  ,  .  XU  X-  which  is  the  stamp  of  spiritual  death  can  be  con- 

to  Jerusalem  to  do  His  Father  s  will,  for  the  time  .  j  u  x>  t  .i  _ xk..  i„r,x  t„  x^xi-xt.. 

.  ,  .  .  .  j  j  X.  demned  by  the  Judge  on  the  last  day.  In  other 

for  concealment  has  passed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  j  xu  •  i  ui„ _ v...x  xki.. 

\  .  words,  the  sinner  makes  his  own  hell;  but  this 


Cross  will  be  lifted  up  with  its  atoning  sacrifice. 

Ykbse  12.  “  On  the  morrow,”  that  is,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  triumphal  entry  having  taken  place  on 


fact  does  not  exclude  the  direct  judgment  of  God 
upon  the  transgressor  of  His  holy  law. 

What  was  symbolized  by  the  withered  flg-tree  ? 


Bunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  ^b-  tolloy^.i^g  views  have  been  given  by  different 
bath  being  on  the  seventh  day.  or  our  Saturday.  hi  i-a- 


From  the  words  “He  was  hungry,”  we  learn  the  ^  ^ 

fact  of  the  ardor  of  the  Lord  to  return  to  Jerusa-  i  k  ^  ^ 

lem,  so  that  He  could  not  wait  to  breakfast  in  ^  ocause  o 
Bethany.  He  knew  that  His  hours  for  doing  the  ^  o  rru 
Father’s  will  were  very  few,  and  He  desires  to 

make  the  most  of  ^ch  day,  that  He  may  be  able  Jhe  wThering  of  all  external  Church  organi- 
to  say  when  the  shadows  of  Cajvary  begin  to  .-h  sects 

gather  around  Him,  “  I  have  finished  the  work  x  mu  i  ;  xi 
which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do.  We  ^e.  also  in  ^  withering  of  old  earth, 

this  hunger  of  Jesus  the  evidence  of  His  perfect  g  destruction  of  all  evil  by  the  triumphing 

bumasity,  and  you  will  notice  that  wherever  in  x  ^u  ■  x.  i .  a 
the  Gospels  we  have  a  sign  (like  this)  of  Christ’s  ® 

necessity  as  a  man,  you  will  always  find  closely  ^ekse  21  (Matt.  xxi.  20).  It  is  not  surprising 

connected  with  it  some  sign  of  His  divinity,  as  in  marvelled.  They  had  seen  this  flg-tree. 

our  lesson.  He  hungered  before  the  fig-tree  as  a  toll¬ 
man,  but  soon  after  He  withered  the  fig-tree  with  »««>  the  appearance  of  fruitfulness; 

a  word,  like  a  God.  So  in  illustration  of  this  they  behold  it  dried  up,  not  a  leaf  on  its 

truth,  notice  His  birth  in  humiliation  and  the  an-  branches,  not  a  sign  of  life,  but  looking  as  if  it 
gelic  song ;  His  circumcision  and  the  name  given  been  dead  for  3’ears.  They  knew  that  by  the 
to  Him;  His  obedience  to  parents  in  the  temple  natural  process  of  decay,  a  long  period  of  time 
and  the  superhuman  wisdom  He  displayed;  His  ^^ave  been  necessary  for  such  a  change,  and 

baptism  in  the  Jordan  by  John,  and  the  descent  of  they  marvelled  at  the  power  of  their  Master,  who 
the  Spirit  like  a  dove  and  the  voice  from  heaven ;  a  word  could  accomplish  so  great  a  result.  Do 
His  payment  of  the  tribute  money,  but  obtaining  '^®  “®t  learn  from  this  dead  fig-tree-dead  beyond 
the  necessary  amount  by  a  miracle;  His  sleeping  Possibility  of  a  resurrection  (for  the  very  roots 

on  the  pillow  in  the  shlis  but  when  awakened  ‘J*’*®*!  «P)-the  truth  of  the  hopelessness  of 

commanding  the  angry  sea  to  be  still;  His  death  condition  of  the  finally  impenitent?  Most 
on  the  Cross,  and  His  resurrection  on  the  third  certainly  we  do  not  find  in  the  words  and  acts 
day.  And  let  me  urge  vou  to  impress  on  the  Christ  any  Indefiniteness  on  this  subject,  such 
minds  of  your  scholars  this  important  fact,  that  ^  characterizes  the  writings  of  some  theologians 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  is  the  the  present  day-an  indefiulteness  which  seems 
only  key  which  can  unlock  the  mystery  of  His  to  increase  their  popularity  in  certain  sections  of 
earthly  life.  As  perfect  man.  He  was  born  in  ^^®  Evangelical  Church. 

weakness,  was  obedient  to  His  parents,  was  bap-  Verses  22,  23.  And  now  Jesus  promises  His 
tlzed,  slept,  hungered,  died.  As  perfect  God,  an-  disciples  that  as  He  was  able  to  wither  the  fig-tree 
gels  sang  over  His  cradle,  the  Holy  Ghost  de-  by  a  word,  which  was  impossible  by  any  human 
scended  upon  Him  iu  the  Jordan,  Ho  had  power  power„so  they  could  work  miracles  through  faith 
over  all  natural  forces,  power  to  destroy  life,  and  in  Cted-  Tliere  are  two  views  which  have  been 


writers : 

1.  The  speedy  withering  of  the  land — Canaan  a 
waste — because  of  the  fruitlessness  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple. 

2.  The  doom  pronounced  upon  the  spiritual  dead- 


ov^r  to  tb^  gTftV6.  ‘So  as  man  H6  giv^n  on  this  promise,  which  arc  worthy  of  our 

dared  “  M^Rthw  is  greater  than  I  ” ;  but  as  God,  thought : 

He  said  “  I  and  My  Father  are  one.”  1-  It  was  a  promise  to  the  disciples  of  the  power  | 


Vebse  13.  There  were  three  kinds  of  figs  in  to  work  miracles,  which  sliould  confirm  their  apos- 
the  East:  the  early  fig,  the  Summer  fig,  and  the  tollc  mission  before  the  world. 

Winter  fig.  But  when  our  Lord  was  walking  from  2.  When  Jesus  said  “  Whosoever  shall  say  unto 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  it  was  probably  in  the  this  mountain,”  &c..  He  pointed  to  the  hill  on 
month  of  March,  certainly  not  later  than  April,  which  was  built  the  temple,  whose  Jewish  worship 
and  therefore  too  early  In  the  season  even  for  the  stood  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
early  figs.  “The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.”  Well,  He  taught  them  that  by  faith  they  could  cause 
if  it  was  not  the  time  for  figs,  why  did  Jesus  ex-  that  theocratic  Judaism  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  of 
pect  to  find  figs  on  this  tree,  and  why  did  He  death,  and  thus  hasten  the  triumph  of  His  king- 
curse  the  tree  because  He  found  no  fruit  upon  it  ?  dom. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question,  is  that  the  fact  The  promise,  therefore,  to  us  is  that  by  faith  we 
of  the  leaves  on  the  tree  was  a  sufficient  ground  remove  all  obstacles  which  oppose  the  prog- 
for  the  expectation  of  finding  figs  also.  It  is  a  ress  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Even  though  the 
^peculiarity  of  this  tree,  that  the  blossoms  and  obstacle  be  as  high  and  immovable  as  a  mountain, 
fruit  precede  the  formation  of  the  leaves,  and  while  J®*  impossibilities  shall  become  possible  and  easy 
If  there  had  been  no  leaves  on  this  tree,  there  when  the  prayer  of  faith  lays  hold  on  the  mighty 
could  have  been  no  expectation  of  figs,  the  season  ®vm  of  Jehovah-Jesus.  Apply  this  promise  to  the 
being  so  early,  yet  the  profusion  of  leaves  war-  obstacles  which  stand  to-day  in  the  way  of  the 
ranted  Jesus  in  looking  confidently  for  fruit.  We  Gospel,  such  as  the  unbelief  of  the  world— infidel- 
see,  therefore,  the  answer  to  the  second  question,  ®*^y  ®'®d  atheism ;  and  alarming  sins,  as  intemper- 
Why  did  Jesus  curse  the  tree  which  had  leaves  ®n®®.  licentiousness,  and  political  corruption.  The 
but  no  figs?  Because  the  leaves  gave  promise  of  Church  too  often  seeks  to  overthrow  these  obsta- 
a  fruit  which  had  no  existence,  and  so  it  deceived  ®1®8  i>y  it®  ®w  n  efforts— by  argument,  by  votes,  and 
the  traveller  who  passed  by  hungry.  Trench  says  by  anathemas ;  but  God  only  can  remove  moun- 
“Thls  tree,  by  putting  forth  leaves  thus  earlj%  tains,  and  when  the  Church  comes  to  a  knowledge 
made  pretension  to  be  something  more  than  others.  ii®  own  weakness,  and  seeks  in  faith  the  power 
This  tree  vaunted  Itself  to  be  in  advance  of  all  of  God,  then  as  the  flg-tree  was  withered  in  a  day, 
the  other  trees  and  challenged  the  passer-by  that  these  giant  sins  will  be  destroj’ed,  the  mountains 
he  should  come  and  refresh  himself  with  its  fruit.”  will  be  brought  low,  and  a  highway  prepared  for 


built  by  Zerubbabel  after  the  destruction  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  fifth,  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Herod,  who  repaired  the  temple  of  Zerub¬ 
babel. 

Your  class  may  ask.  How  could  a  j’oung  man 
of  thirty-three  years  of  age  compel  these  buyers 
and  sellers  to  submit  to  His  will,  and  run  from  the 
temple  ?  Certainly,  by  mere  physical  force  they 
could  have  overpowered  Him.  Two  answers  have 
been  given  to  this  question  : 

1.  It  was  His  moral  majesty  and  power,  which 
were  stronger  than  mere  physical  force. 

2.  They  knew  that  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and 
hence  were  cowards  before  one  who  knew  that  He 
was  right. 

There  is  a  third  explanation,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  this :  that  there  was 
in  that  moment  of  righteous  indignation  a  flimh- 
ing  forth  of  the  divinity’,  which  was  hidden  in  our 
Lord,  such  as  made  the  Roman  soldiers  fall  pros¬ 
trate  on  the  ground  when  they  came  to  seize  Him 
in  the  Garden.  In  this  view,  the  expulsion  from 
the  temple  was  a  miracle,  although  we  need  not 
go  as  far  as  did  Jerome,  who  believed  that  a  flame 
of  fire  darted  from  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  and  that 
thus. the  godhead  was  radiant  in  His  countenance. 

Let  us  teach  our  classes  to  regard  the  house  of 
God  as  sacred,  and  it  will  be  better  for  all  our 
churches,  when  secular  shows  and  fairs  arc  abso¬ 
lutely  banished  from  the  place  where  “  God’s 
glory  dwolleth.” 

TEIxI.  ME  I  HATE  THE  BOWL  ? 

A  young  lady  of  New  York  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  for  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Temperance.  Her  writings  wore  so  full  of 
pathos,  and  evinced  such  deep  emotion  of  soul, 
that  a  friend  accused  her  of  being  a  maniac  on  the 
subject  of  Temperance,  whereupon  she  wrote  the 
following  lines : 

Go  feel  what  I  have  felt ; 

Go  bear  what  I  have  borne ; 

Sink  ’ueath  the  blow  a  father  dealt. 

And  the  cold  world’s  proud  scorn ; 

Then  suffer  on  from  year  to  year. 

Thy  sole  relief  the  scorching  tear. 

Go  kneel  as  I  have  knelt. 

Implore,  beseech,  and  pray; 

Strive  the  besotted  heart  to  melt. 

The  downward  course  to  stay ; 

Be  dashed  with  bitter  cuise  aside. 

Your  prayers  burlesqued,  your  tears  defied. 

Go  weep  as  I  have  wept 
O’er  a  loved  father’s  fall ; 

See  every  promised  blessing  swept. 

Youth’s  sweetness  turned  to  gall, 

Life’s  fading  flowers  strewing  all  the  way 
That  brought  me  up  to  woman’s  day. 

Go  see  what  I  have  seen : 

Behold  the  strong  man  bowed. 

With  gnashing  teeth,  lips  bathed  in  blood. 

And  cold  and  livid  brow ; 

Go  catch  his  withered  glance,  and  see 
There  mirrored  his  soul’s  misery. 

Go  to  thy  mother’s  side. 

And  her  crushed  bosom  cheer; 

Thine  own  deep  anguish  hide ; 

Wipe  from  her  cheeks  the  bitter  tear; 

Mark  her  worn  frame  and  withered  brow. 

The  gray  that  streaks  her  dark  hair  now. 

With  fading  frame  and  trembling  limb. 

And  trace  the  ruin  back  to  him 
Whose  plighted  faith  in  early  youth 
Promised  eternal  love  and  truth. 

But  who,  forsworn,  hath  yielded  up 
That  promise  to  the  cuised  cup. 

And  led  her  down  through  love  and  light, 

And  all  that  made  her  prospect  bright. 

And  chained  her  there,  ’mid  want  and  strife — 
That  lowly  thing,  a  drunkard’s  wife ; 

And  stamped  on  childhood’s  brow  so  mild 
That  withering  blight,  a  drunkard’s  child. 

Go  hoar,  and  feel,  and  see,  and  know. 

All  that  my  soul  hath  felt  and  known ; 

Then  look  upon  the  wine-cup’s  glow — 

See  if  it’s  beauty  can  atone. 

Think  if  its  flavor  you  will  try 

When  all  proclaim  “  ’Tis  drink  and  die.”  y 

Tell  me  I /<afe  tjhe  bowl  ?  f 

Hate  is  a  feeble  word  :  1 

I  loatke—abkor — mp  eery  eouf  ^ 

With  strong  disgust  is  stirred 
Whene’er  I  see,  or  hear,  or  tell 
Of  the  dark  beverage  of  hell ! 


This  promising  but  fruitless  fig-tree  was  a  sym¬ 
bolical  picture  of  the  fruitless  Jewish  priesthood, 


the  people  of  the  living  God. 

The  general  subject  of  Prayer  will  come  before 


and  of  every  professing  Christian,  whose  life  u®  our  u®^t  lesson. 

brings  forth  no  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  and  for  In  one  of  the  reviews  of  this  lesson,  I  notice 
the  uplifting  of  humanity.  How  many  in  the  these  words:  “ Could  we  work  miracles  if  we  had 
Church  put  forth  leaves,  and  if  you  judged  them  enough  faith  ?  Answer— God  does  not  give  such 
by  their  professions  and  prayers,  you  would  say  power  now.”  To  this  statement  I  wish  only  to 
that  they  were  earnest,  consecrated  disciples,  but  8®y  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  writer  had 
when  you  watch  their  daily  living,  listen  to  their  given  some  Bible  proof  of  his  position  that  faith 
conversation, *see  their  business  dealings,  search  to-day  has  less  power  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
to  find  their  sacrifices  and  crosses,  you  are  disap-  ago,  I  fall  to  discover  a  single  word  in  my  Bible 
pointed.  Their  religion  consists  only  in  leaves  which  limits  this  promise  in  verse  23  to  the  days 
in  lip-service,  but  the  heart  is  as  selfish  and  as  of  the  Apostles.  The  promises  of  Christ  belong 


worldly,  as  before  any  profession  was  made. 


to  you  and  me  and  all  the  Church,  and  the  reason 


Vebse  14.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  curse  pro-  why  we  see  no  miracles  to-day  is  because  we  have 
nounced  on  the  fig-tree.  In  Matthew  the  language  no  faith,  and  one  secret  of  this  lack  of  faith  is 
Is  different,  though  conveying  the  same  meaning :  such  statements  as  I  have  just  quoted.  God'  is 
“  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  forever.”  unchangeable.  His  power  is  never  weakened,  and 
Now  your  scholars  may  ask.  Was  the  flg-tree  curs-  the  day  is  coming  when  by  miracles  the  Church 
ed  for  being  barren  at  this  early  season,  when  no  will  convince  a  doubting  world  that  she  is  the 
one  looked  for  figs  ?  Answer. — No!  but  the  curse  Bride  of  the  Lamb. 

was  pronounced  because  by  its  luxuriance  of  leaves  Verses  15-18.  I  will  onlyadd  upon  those  verses 
it  professed  to  have  fruit,  and  thus  it  professed  a  a  few  thoughts : 

falsehood.  But  had  the  tree  any  moral  responsi-  1.  The  temple  in  Jerusalem  had  been  dedicated 
bllity  ?  "No  1  but  Christ  wished  to  teach  the  disci-  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  any  secular  avocation 
pl®8  a  lesson,  a  much  needed  lesson,  on  the  sin  of  within  its  walls  was  a  profanation, 
hypocrisy;  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  2.  The  place  in  the  temple  where  this  trading 
flg-tree  was  only  such  symbolically.  The  fruitless  was  carried  on,  was  the  outer  court  of  the  Gen- 
tree  was  a  symbol  of  moral  and  spiritual  unfruit-  tiles,  as  distinguished  from  the  inner  court,  where 
fulness,  and  the  curse  pronounced  by  our  Lord  was  the  priests  sacrifled  on  the  altar, 
symbolical  of  the  retribution  which  is  certain  to  3.  The  words  “  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple  ” 
come  upon  religious  hypocrisy,  whether  in  the  refer  probably  to  articles  which  ware  used  in  the 
priesthood  or  in  the  life  of  any  professing  be-  service,  especially  in  the  sacrifices,  such  as  the 
llever.  God  demands  of  us  the  fruits  of  holi-  incense,  oil,  wine,  and  animals  for  the  altar, 
ness;  and  if  we  have  no  fruit,  then  His  curse  4.  The  “  money  changers ”  changed  the  common 
will  fall  upon  us,,  because  of  our  great  preten-  money  for  the  double  drachmas,  used  as  the  tem- 
sions  which  by  our  fruitless  lives  are  proved  to  pie  tribute.  One  writer  says  “Possibly  other 
be  a  lie.  Bead  Luke  xiii.  6-9.  It  is  hardly  neces-  business  connected  with  money-changing  had  by 
saiy  to  notice  the  foolish  objection  that  there  was  degrees  crept  in.” 

an  injustice  to  an  inanimate  tree  in  the  Saviour’s  6.  The  words  “  would  not  suffer  that  any  man 
curse,  since  it  was  not  morally  guilty  in  having  no  should  carry  any  vessel  through  the  temple,”  In- 
fruit.  The  destruction  of  a  thousand  trees  would  dlcates  that  this  court  of  the  temple  had  been 
have  been  of  no  consequence  as  compared  with  the  made  a  secular  thoroughfare, 
valuable  truth  which  our  Saviour  taught  on  this  6.  On  verse  17  read  Jer.  vli.  11,  also  Isaiah  Ivi.  7. 
occasion  and  by  this  miracle  of  judgment.  “All  nations”  were  to  resort  to  the  temple  of  God 

Vebse  90.  It  was  on  the  day  following  the  curse  as  a  “  house  of  prayer,”  and  the  temple  ou  Mt. 
pronounced  on  the  fruitless  tree,  that  the  disciples,  Zion  was  a  type  of  the  spiritual  temple  which 
as  they  accompany  the  Master  from  Bethany  to  should'flll  the  earth  in  the  millennium  reign  of  the 
Jerosalem,  notice  that  the  tree  is  completely  dead,  Messiah. 

even  the  roots  having  no  life-sap  in  them.  It  is  In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  temple,  we  have. 
Important  to  remember  that  this  is  the  only  mir-  first,  in  Bible  history  the  patriarchal  altar;  sec- 
acle  of  judgment  recorded  of  the  Saviour,  all  His  ond,  the  moveable  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness ; 
other  miracles  having  for  their  object  the  rellpf  of  third,  the  temple  erected  by  Solomon  one  thou- 
auffering  and  the  comforting  of  sorrowing  hearts,  sand  years  before  Christ;  fourth,  the  temple  re- 


FOREIttN. 

THE  ALEXANDRIA  OUTBREAK. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  the  well  known  pastor 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore, 
has  written  an  interesting  ietter  to  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal  relative  to  this  matter,  from 
which  we  quote : 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  Alexandria  during 
the  massacre  of  June  11th,  and  afterwax’ds  to 
find  refuge  on  board  the  American  man-of- 
war,  the'Galena,  in  company  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  in  Egypt.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
your  readers  to  have  the  testimony  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  concerning  events  which  will  be  histor¬ 
ical,  and  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  whole  Eastern  Question,  and  of  one  who 
views  the  whole  from  an  American  standpoint. 
I  arrived  with  my  son  in  Alexandria,  from  a 
tour  through  Palestine,  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th.  Everything  was  quiet,  and  though  there 
was  uneasiness,  there  was  no  alarm.  We  wor¬ 
shipped  on  Sabbath  morning  in  the  Mission 
Church  down  by  the  sea,  and  saw  no  unusual 
agitation  on  the  streets  in  going  or  returning. 
About  3  P.  M.,  while  sitting  in  my  room,  I 
heard  shouting  on  the  streets,  and  looking  out 
saw  wild,  half-clad  Arabs  running  about  in 
every  direction.  The  noise  and  excitement  in¬ 
creased,  but  occasioned  no  alarm  until  I  saw 
the  crowd  rush  into  a  public  garden  just  oppo¬ 
site  my  window,  break  up  the  tables  and  chairs 
which  Ailed  it,  and  arming  themselves  with  the 
rungs  and  le^,  rush  toward  the  great  square 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  disturbance.  There  was  a  police 
station  just  opposite  my  window,  but  no  effort 
was  made  to  control  the  mob.  Evidently  some¬ 
thing  unusual  had  occurred,  and  going  down 
stairs  I  found  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  hall  and  court  pale  with  fear,  while 
the  servants  were  nailing  up  the  windows  and 
preparing  defence.  Some  sixty  Europeans  and 
four  hundred  Arabs,  I  was  told,  had  been  mur- 
dered,  and  there  was  no  effort,  either  on  the  part 
of  soldiers  or  police,  to  stop  the  massacre.  The 
Arabs  were  armed  only  with  clubs,  while  the 
Europeans  shot  them  dmon  from  balconies  and 
windows.  Nearly  all  the  consuls  were  attacked 
and  wounded.  The  American  Consul  escaped, 
and  fled  to  the  Galena. 

Admiral  Seymour  telegraphed  to  Arabi  Bey, 
who  is  the  Government,  that  unless  the  massa¬ 
cre  was  stopped  at  once,  he  would  open  Are  on 
the  city,  and  instant  orders  came  from  Cairo  to 
the  soldiers  to  stop  it  The  night  was  com¬ 
paratively  quiet  About  midnight  a  large 
force  from  Cairo  with  artillery  paraded  through 
the  streets,  to  the  wild  music  of  their  bugle. 
In  the  morning,  doors  and  windows  were  all 
closed.  The  alarm  among  Europeans  was 
scarcely  abated,  and  we  determined  to  take 
refuge,  if  we  could  reach  it,  on  board  the  Ga¬ 
lena.  Securing  an  Arab  guide  with  whom  we 
had  found  favor,  we  started  in  a  carriage  for 
the  harbor.  The  streets  were  crowded.  Twice 
we  were  stopped  and  turned  back  by  the  sol¬ 
diers.  At  last  our  guide  drove  to  a  secluded 
corner,  we  all  got  out,  and  were  led  through 
the  narrow,  crooked  streets  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  Arab  quarter,  amidst  its  excited  crowds, 
and  with  great  difficulty  made  our  way  to  the 
harbor.  Nothing  but  the  skill  of  our  guide, 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  habits  of 
the  natives,  and  the  backsheesh  he  used  free¬ 
ly*  fifot  us  through.  We  never  could  have 
made  our  way  alone. 

Through  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  har¬ 
bor  we  made  our  way  in  charge  of  Arab  boat¬ 
men  to  the  Galena,  which  was  anchored  in  the 
outer  harbor.  Never  was  the  sight  of  the  stars 
and  stripes,  floating  at  the  masthead  as  we  ap¬ 
proached,  more  welcome.  We  were  received 
on  board  with  brotherly  kindness,  and  enter¬ 
tained  with  princely  hospitality  by  Captain 
Batcheller  and  bis  officers.  A  large  number 
of  refugees,  chiefly  Italians  and  Germans, 
were  on  board.  We  were  almost  the  first 
Americans.  The  captain  took  me  into  his 
cabin — the  commAnder  of  a  vessel  of  war  al- 


xi^#ve6  alone— and  kept  me  with  him 
__  ^  we  were  on  board.  The  office!^" 
into  their  ward-room  and  n^“® 
their  mess.  We  remainedy^'“ 
^^^onday  till  Saturday,  looking  _ 

fe^essel  to  come  and  take 

“  ^y  officCTed  Is  the  J^^alena  we  may  well 

‘’®i^ud  of  our  national 

nx^TTornTr.xxr.f  .  makos  no  provision  for 
^®jLeDtioiL.or  r-"'^*^®*^tainment  of  any  except 
dig^^^  i’seamen  on  board  our  national  ves- 
mKt  « either  Germany  nor  Italy  had  any  ves¬ 
sel  Iksre,  and  the  captain  received  large  num- 
befl^f  both  nationalities  until  the  vessel  was 
so  osbwded  as  to  Interfere  with  all  its  regular 
dulkto.  Then,  in  conjunction  with  the  Consul, 
who^was  on  board,  the  captain  chartered  a 
laiA  brig,  anchored  it  under  the  guns  of  his 
sbipMnd  filled  it  with  refugees.  All  this  he 
did Jp  his  own  responsibility  and  at  his  own 
oh^Kee,  unless  the  Government  by  special  act 
sh^p  relieve  him.  During  all  the  confusion 
aodf^mplaints  of  those  anxious  days  I  was 
in  imfldentia!  communication  with  him,  and 
nevft  knewa  man  act  from  nobler  impulses 
or  Hth  a  more  earnest  desire  to  do  right. 
SoM  thoughtless  persons  complained — and 
the  l^mplaints  were  made  public — that  too 
many  foreigners  were  received  and  too  little 
provision  made  for  Americans.  But  I  honored 
the  ^an  who  could  say  “  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
bei^  to  drive  these  women  and  children  away 
whb  are  flying  for  their  lives.  At  my  own  risk 
and  in  spite  of  unreasonable  compiaiuts  I  must 
give  them  refuge.”  It  was  nobly  said  and  no¬ 
bly  done.  And  to  leave  this  public  testimony, 
is,  I  confess,  my  chief  motive  in  writing  to  you. 

Very  few  Americans  were  left  in  Egypt,  and 
nsing  and  his  family  arrived  from  Cairo 
on  Friday,  when  all  the  United  Presbyterian 
mlBsionaries  in  Egypt — some  seventeen  in 
number — met  on  the  deck  of  the  Galena,  the 
recults  of  so  many  years  of  labor  apparently 
destroyed  in  a  day !  Never,  they  told  me, 
w^  their  prospects  so  bright  as  during  the 
pi^.  year.  New  schools,  churches,  all  were 
swtered  to  the  winds,  and  they  knew  not 
wl^  their  own  future  or  that  of  their  work 
wipid  be,  “  for  the  end  is  not  yet.”  On  Sat¬ 
urday  we  left  all  the  missionaries  safely  on 
tbf  Galena,  waiting  for  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  to 
gu|de  their  way.  The  captain  and  officers 
W4|e  doing  all  in  their  power,  on  a  vessel 
w^h  had  no  accommodations  for  any  except 
itsipfficers  and  crew,  to  make  them  as  comfor- 
Udfle  as  possible.  On  Saturday,  through  the 
urfency  of  the  captain,  who  sent  us  in  his 
bal^e  with  an  officer  in  full  uniform,  and  the 
CAsul  who  accompanied  us,  we  found  a  place 
orfthe  deck  of  an  Italian  vessel.  Crowded  be- 
y<^d  measure,  sleeping  on  a  coil  of  ropes  and 
ewng  as  we  could  and  what  we  could,  we 
rc^hed  Naples  at  noon  on  Wednesday. 

I?HK  Walloon  Chitich. — The  Leyden  (Hol- 
laod)  Dagblat  of  July  5,  gives  the  interesting 
inflelligence  that  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Bot- 
teidam  of  delegates  of  the  Walloon  Church, 
composed  of  descendants  of  the  French  Re- 
(oifmed  Church  who  were  driven  from  Flan¬ 
ders  at  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the.  publication  at 
irflegular  intervals  of  a  Bulletin  containing  the 
names  of  all  members  of  these  churches  from 
the  first,  with  the  dates  of  their  baptism,  mar¬ 
riage,  death  and  burial,  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained.  An  effort  will 
alio  be  made  to  give  the  localities  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  refugees  who  found  a  home  in 
the  Netherlands.  These  include  those  who 
settled  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  also 
the  Walloons  mentioned  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland 
down  to  1730,  and  those  who  have  been  natu- 
plized.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  that  these 
^its  of  genealogical  inquiry  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  families  in  England,  Switzerland, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whose  ances¬ 
tors  belonged  to  the  Walloon  churches  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  registers  of  the  churches 
in  Breda  and  Haarlem  are  finished ;  those  of 
Amstwdam.  !Cbe  Hague,  Leyden,  Middleburg 
in  preparation.  The  Sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  \y.  N.  Du  Rien  of  Haarlem,  is 
ready  to  answer  inquiries,  and  will  be  happy 
to  receive  any  information  which  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  him. 

Victor  Hugo’s  Waterloo.— We  have  iiiade 
the  trip  to  Waterloo.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
describe  the  battle  field,  with  whose  topo¬ 
graphy  you  are  familiar.  But  I  may  possibly 
impart  one  fresh  bit  of  information.  Victor 
Hugo’s  brilliant  episode  “  Waterloo,”  in  “  Les 
Miserables,”  is  not  mere  fiction,  but  a  piece  of 
conscientious  literalism.  At  the  inn  on  the 
field  wherd  I  lunched  I  saw  a  letter  from  his 
own  hand,  addressed  to  the  landlady,  saying 
that  he  had  spent  two  months  at  her  house. 
These  two  months,  she  assured  me,  he  devot¬ 
ed  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  field  and  con- 
veisations  with  all  the  guides  and  peasants 
who  had  traditions  or  relics  of  the  great  fight. 
Having  thus  mastered  his  subject  by  personal 
investigations  in  addition  to  his  book  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  then  and  there  wrote  out  that  won¬ 
derful  description  of  Waterloo,  which  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  deemed  so  fanciful.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  Hougoument  remains 
the  strong  position  which  Napoleon  found  it. 
If  another  battle  should  ever  be  fought  in 
this  “  cockpit  of  Europe,”  the  army  that  gains 
possession  of  Hougoument,  La  Haye,  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  Papillote  (as  Wellington  did),  and 
the  plateau  behind  them,  will  have  an  immense 
initial  advantage.  The  massive  brick  walls 
which  surround  these  old  houses  and  out¬ 
buildings,  are  nothing  less  than  forts  in  the 
hands  of  determined  men,  and  almost  impreg¬ 
nable  to  assault  except  by  cannon  (which  Na- 
polean  did  not  use  effectively  against  them). 
—Cor.  Journal  of  Commerce. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

,  The  ore  may  mingle  with  the  sand. 

But  the  blind  magnet  finds  it  all ; 

And  from  the  graves  of  sea  and  land 
Shall  not  the  Lord  His  chosen  call  ? 

— Theron  Brown. 

Wherever  else  the  death  of  Christ  is  under¬ 
estimated,  it  is  not  in  heaven. 

Murder  is  to  be  charged  not  to  the  hand 
that  strikes,  but  to  the  heart  that  hates.  * 

The  realization  of  God’s  presence  is  the  one 
sovereign  remedy  against  temptation.  It  is 
that  which  sustains  us,  consoles  us,  and  calms 
us., 

Christ  carried  the  Cross  in  His  heart  long 
before  the  mob  laid  it  on  His  shoulders.  Even 
at  the  marriage  scene  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  He 
spake  of  “  His  hour.” 

Dr.  Guthrie’s  favorite  motto  was : 

I  live  for  those  that  love  me, 

For  those  that  know  me  true, 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  coming,  too : 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance. 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 

For  the  future  In  the  distance, 

For  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

Rev.  Spencer  Compton  relates  the  following 
incident :  “  During  a  voyage  to  India  I  sat  in 
my  cabin,  feeling  thoroughly  unwell,  as  the  sea 
was  rising,  and  I  was  but  a  poor  sailor.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  cry  of  ‘  Man  overboard !  ’  made  me 
spring  to  my  feet.  I  heard  a  trampling  over¬ 
head,  but  resolved  not  to  go  on  deck,  lest  I 
should  interfere  with  efforts  to  save  the  poor 
man.  ‘  What  can  I  do  ?  ’  I  asked  myself,  and 
instantly  unhooking  my  lamp,  held  it  close  to 
my  window,  that  its  light  might  shine  on  the 
sea  as  near  the  ship  as  possible.  In  half  a 
minute  I  heard  the  cry  ‘It’s  all  right.’  The 
next  day,  however,  I  was  told  that  my  little 
lamp  was  the  means  of  saving  the  man’s  life ; 
it  was  only  by  the  timely  light  which  shone 
upon  him  that  the  knotted  rope  could  be 
thrown  so  as  to  reach  him.  Christian,  never 
think  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  in  the 
dark.  Looking  unto  Jesus,  lift  up  your  light ; 
let  it  so  shine  that  men  may  see,  and  in  the  res¬ 
urrection  morning,  what  joy  to  hear  the  ‘  Well 
done  1  ’  and  to  know  that  you  have  saved  some 
soul  from  death  !  ” 

A  HOUSEHOLD  NEED  FREE. 

Send  nddreee  on  poetal  for  100-pnge  book,  “  The  Liver, 
ita  Dtaeeaee  and  Treatment,"  with  treatlaee  upon  Liver 
Oomplalnta,  Torpid  Liver,  Jaundloe,  Blllouaneee,  Head¬ 
ache,  OoBBUpation.  Drspepela,  Malaria,  etc. 

Addreas  DB.  SAMFOBD,  9i  Duane  Street,  Mew  York. 


ART  MATTERS. 

A  portrait  of  Erasmus,  made  in  1520  by  Du- 
rer,  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bon- 
nat,  the  French  artist. 

The  Pyramid  of  Pueblo  in  Mexico,  covers 
forty-four  acres,  w’hile  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Cleops  in  Egypt,  covers  but  fourteen.  The 
former  was  originally  600  feet  high,  and  was 
made  of  sun-dried  brick. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  at  Saratoga, 
with  statues  of  Schuyler,  byLaunt  Thompson  ; 
of  Morgan,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward ;  and  of  Gates, 
yet  to  be  assigned.  It  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  W.  L.  Stone. 

The  largest  topaz  in  the  world,  weighing 
seven  pounds,  is  to  be  purchased  for  the  Vati¬ 
can.  Lapidaries  have  been  at  work  upon  it 
for  a  half  century,  carving  upon  it  a  represent¬ 
ation  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper, 

The  president  of  the  society  of  Painter- 
Etcliers  in  London,  says  that  there  is  danger 
that  etching  will  run  into  engraving,  instead 
of  being  kept  distinct  from  it,  and  warns  etch¬ 
ers  against  it.  Etchings,  he  says,  are  being 
made  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  in  such  cases 
quality  is  likely  to  be  lost. 

In  Athens  there  is  no  excavation  going  on 
except  a  clearing  of  the  soil  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  is  likely  to  yield  some  good  results  as 
regards  inscriptions.  In  the  course  of  digging 
in  several  streets  for  the  construction  of  sew¬ 
ers,  various  old  graves  have  come  to  light,  in 
which  a  few  objects  of  art  have  been  found 
bearing  reliefs.  Most  had  merely  funereal  in¬ 
scriptions.  Since  Thessaly  was  incorporated 
with  the  Greek  kingdom,  archieology  is  begin- 1 
ning  to  show  signs  of  life  there.  Inscriptions 
have  been  published  in  the  local  papers  and 
those  of  Athens,  and  frequently  it  is  announc¬ 
ed  that  such  and  such  a  find  has  been  made. 

Bartholdi,  designer  of  the  statue  of  “  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World,”  to  bo  placed  in  New 
York  Harbor,  is  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  has 
given  $20,000  of  his  own  fortune  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  constructing  the  huge  monument. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.  are  already  in  the  market 
with  their  seven  prize  Christmas  cards.  The 
artists  are  Miss  Dora  Wheeler,  Walter  Satter- 
lee.  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  and  Florence  'Tuber. 
The  backs  as  well  as  the  fronts  of  the  cards  have 
each  a  special  design,  and  with  fringe  cords 
and  tassels,  each  card  is  a  framed  work  of  art. 
Besides  these  cards  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.  have 
added  to  their  list  many  additional  New  Year 
and  Christmas  cards  of  unique  design  and  rich 
coloring. 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  sound  criticism 
to  art  values,  the  London  Telegraph  says  that 
no  man  has  by  a  few  wtffds  effected  so  enor¬ 
mously  the  commercial  value  of  art  as  Mr. 
Ruskin.  To  him  the  happy  owners  of  paint¬ 
ings  and  drawings  by  Turner,  Prout,  David  Cox, 
William  Hunt  and  others,  owe  an  increment  of 
value  so  substantial  that  the  piece  of  canvas 
or  paper  which  cost  but  little  a  generation  ago 
might  now  furnish  the  dowry  of  a  daughter  or 
set  up  a  son  in  a  thriving  way  of  life. 

The  almost  entire  absence  at  the  Paris  Sa¬ 
lon  of  sensational  pictures,  is  noted  by  the 
critics  as  perhaps  the  dawn  of  a  more  delicate 
and  Christian  taste  in  art.  Mythology  pre¬ 
sents  but  few  examples,  and  drapery  would 
seem  to  be  coming  into  fashion.  Says  one, 
doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  Bonnat, 
Lefebore,  Cabanal,  Yum,  Gerome  and  all  the 
rest  are  dead,  and  Sargent  and  Stott,  and 
Knight  and  Cox,  and  Harrison,  who  are  Amer¬ 
icans,  are  alive.  Of  Bouguereau,  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  fulsome  praise,  a  French  cri¬ 
tic  writes :  “  Nothing  is  alive  on  his  canvas. 
There  is  a  great  display  of  neck,  feet,  and 
arms.  It  is  odiously  pretty  ;  it  is  ignobly 
graceful.  It  reminds  one  of  the  flourishes  of 
Mr.  Prudhomme’s  writing-master:  there  is 
no  accent,  there  is  no  esprit,  no  truth.”  The 
Churchman  hereupon  remarks  :  It  wouid  seem 
as  if  French  art  at  last  was  to  be  not  only 
clothed,  but  is  to  be  found  in  its  right  mind. 

THE  OABFIELDS. 

The  Ohio  Republican  Association  are  consid¬ 
ering  tbe  feasibility  of  buying  the  Garfield 
resideneq  (at  13tU  and  I  streets,  WasEffiflon) 
as  their  headquarters.  Mrs.  Garfield  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  sell  this  property,  it  is 
quite  possible  the  Ohio  citizens  residing  in 
Washington  may  feel  inclined  to  purchase 
the  house,  and  convert  it  into  a  State  head¬ 
quarters.  She  says  her  late  husband  had 
valued  the  dwelling  and  lot  at  $18,000,  but 
thinks  $15,000  would  be  a  fair  valuation  for 
it,  and  in  the  event  of  such  a  sale  being  ef¬ 
fected,  she  will  place  the  library  in  the  east 
wing  of  the  house  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
that  it  was  when  occupied  by  Gen.  Garfield  as 
his  study  wliile  he  was  a  Representative  in 
Congress. 

An  Ohio  letter,  dated  J uly  18th,  says  :  “After 
numerous  visits  to  the  Mentor  homestead,  and 
instructions  on  the  improvements  that  were 
being  made,  Mrs.  Garfield  to-day  began  her 
residence  there  for  the  Summer  and  Autumn. 
Of  the  children,  Moliie,  Abram,  and  Irwin  were 
at  Mentor,  and  Harry  and  James  will  join  the 
family  very  soon.  The  late  President’s  mother 
is  also  at  Lawnfleld,  where,  in  accordance  with 
her  expressed  desire,  she  has  heard  from  Mrs. 
Dr.  Edson’s  lips  the  whole  story  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  her  son.  The  Mentor  home 
has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  absence 
of  the  family,  and  work  will  soon  be  commenc¬ 
ed  upon  a  fire  and  burglar-proof  building  that 
Mrs.  Garfield  has  ordered  erected  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  the  private  papers  and  letters  of  her 
husband.  The  building  will  stand  exactly  on 
the  site  of  the  late  General’s  office,  where  he 
received  the  news  of  his  election.  Yesterday 
afternoon  the  two  Mesdames  Garfield,  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  the  widow  of  the  late  President,  drove 
to  Painesville  and  minutely  inspected  the  model 
bust  of  Garfield,  which  Powers  the  sculptor  has 
just  transferred  from  clay  to  plaster.  The 
negative  was  the  one  used  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  five-cent  postage  stamp.  Not  a 
single  criticism  was  made,  both  ladies  express¬ 
ing  the  warmest  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
work.  Powers  left  this  morning  for  Italy, 
where  he  will  fashion  the  model  in  marble.” 

Solid  Comfort. 

Nobody  enjoys  the  nicest  surroundings  if  in  bad 
health.  There  are  miserable  people  about  to-day 
to  whom  a  bottle  of  Parker's  Qlnger  Tonic  would 
bring  more  solid  comfort  than  all  the  medicine 
they  have  ever  tried. — News. 

Ladies  Prefer  Floreston  Cologne  because 
they  find  this  combination  of  exquisite  perfumes 
a  delightful  novelty. 
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The  Church  Courts? 


Rev.  J.  ASPINWALL  H0D6E,  D.D. 

SHOWING 

THE  DUTIES  OF  CHlTIUe  OFFIOERS,  THE  FUItTIOiS  Of 
FmESUSTII  Al  COURTS,  THE  LAWS  OF  THE 
PRF.SBYTERIAA  CHURCH,  THE  PROPER 
PROCESSES  OF  DISCIPUAE. 

It  is  a  dlgwt  ot  the  constitutional  law  of  tbe  Church,  with 
all  the  decisions  and  interpretations  ot  its  highest  indica¬ 
tory.  Dr.  Hodge  has  also  stated  the  prlncii>al  pecullarltlea 
ot  other  Churches,  so  that  the  reader  may  know  how  other 
denoralnatlons  conduct  their  affairs. 

12ino.  Price,  $1.75. 

Please  address  order  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Hnperintendent, 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  New  Smiday  School  Song  Book. 

OUR  GLArnOSANNA 

ZS  Z2T  aE^T  BZMA2TS. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  large  amount  ot  Tatuable 
material  it  contains.  In  rarlety  and  usetulness  tor  Sunday 
School  and  Prayer  Heeling  purposes.  It  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

339  Hymns,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  New 
Music  by  the  Best  Composers. 

Only  $30  per  100  Copies,  Board  Covers. 

Specimen  Pages  mailed  to  any  address. 
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76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street^ 
CHICAGO. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 


Fim-EIGHTH  SEHI-AMUAL 
Showing  the  condition  of  the 
First  day  of  JULY, 


STATEMENT, 

Company  on  the 
1882. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  - 
B«8erve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  - 
Net  Surplus, . 


-  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 


1,007,687  00 
809,450  07 
1,661,572  10 


CASH  ASSETS . $6,838,719  07 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  9116,815  0# 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Srst  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  •3,166,550)..  1,363,737  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,098,750  00 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  931,350  00 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  188,500  0# 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  Sl,505- 

918). .  1,007,450  0« 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1888 .  80,074  91 

Premlnms  nncollected  and  in  bands 

of  Agents .  88,148  88 

Beal  Estate .  36,449  49 

Total . eu.838.719  OT 

I  CHAS.  3.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  lusuranoe  Company 

181  BBOASVAT,  ITST^  YO^ 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1883. 

Cash  Capital  -  .  .  .  $1,000,000  00 
Beserve  for  Ke-Insurance,  -  635,741  10 

Reserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  96,665  57 

Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  .  832,744  56 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,565,141  29 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,335,900) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  183,750  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  70,967  60 

Cash  in  hands  ot  Agents,  in  course  ot  trana- 
mUslon,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  104,030  23 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  seenred .  13,675  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,030  00 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . .  467,113  60 

Railroad  Stock .  14,000  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  51,460  00 

Accrued  Interest .  11,168  46 

-  $3,565,141  29 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Tlce-Pree.  and  Sec’y 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Asa’t  Sec'y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OFFICES  (  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  <  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  BH. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Beserve  lor  re-lnsuranoe . Sl,458  887 

Beserve  ample  lor  all  other  oialms .  841,657  6S 

Capital .  .  .  1,000,000  00 

NET  SURPLUS  I 

Special  Beserve  Fund . $550,000  00 

Guaranty  Surplus  Fund .  550.000  00 

Dnallotted  Surplus .  306,730  81—1,406,780 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1888..S4,807,805  SI 

DIMMCTORai 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  8d  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUIL  A.  SAWTXB. 

GEOBOS  BLISS,  HENRY  B.  HTDl, 

S.  B.  CHITTIQtDXN,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  William  bbtoi, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN,  WELLINGTON  OLAPF. 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  HENRY  F.  SPAUT.nTiro. 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  BICHABD  A.  M'OUBDT 

THEODORE  I.  HUBTED,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD  HENRY  EYRE. 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN,  WM.  H.  HUBLBDT, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUBTED,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

ALEXANDER  B.  ORB,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON. 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  B.  M.  BUCKINOHAM, 

E.  W.  OORLII8,  J.  D.  VEBMILTI, 

OEO.  W.  LANE,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FBASEB.  JNO.  W.  SLATBB, 

HIBAH  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBB. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND.  CTlUt  PECK, 


“Throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs,"  says  Macbeth.  Much 
ot  it  might  be  so  dlspoeed  of  with  advantage  to  mankind, 
but  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  dogs.  Tbe  “  sweet  oblivious 
antidote,”  which  Macbeth  asked  for  In  vain,  is,  however, 
vouchsafed  to  the  dyspeptic  and  biHous  in  Tabbant'b 
Beltzeb  Apebient.  It  regulates,  purifies,  and  invigorates 
the  system ;  is  a  positive  specific  tor  indigestion  and  con¬ 
stipation ;  promotes  perspiration  and  reduces  fever. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABOOOK, 
OEOBOS  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTIQtDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENBY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED, 
WM.  H.  0A8WELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  OLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUBTED, 
ALEXANDER  B.  ORB, 
WM.  L.  ANDBEWB, 

E.  W.  OORLII8, 

OEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FBASEB. 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sss  Af  snsy  DsoL 
CHA$.  H.  DUTCHER, 
Sss.  Brssklyn  DspL 


A.  M.  KIRRY, 

Sss.  Lsc9  Dss 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exctiange, 

Comer  Courtlsndt  and  Church  Streets. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., . President. 

Assets, . $6,500,000 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., . President. 

Assets, . $6,500,000 

In  this  Oompaay,  daring  ths  tlms  oovsrsd  by  dlvldsnds,  after  tallurs  to  pay  ths  prsminms,  ths  poUcy-holdsr  H 
/iil^  protsetsd. 

1st.  ShoBid  hs  dls  daring  ths  tims  oovsrsd  by  dlvldsnds,  tbs  lull  amount  of  ths  policy  would  bs  paid,  togsthor  wltR 
ths  balance  ot  annssd  dividends. 

9d.  Sboald  hs  snrvivs  the  tlms  covered  by  dividends,  white  there  yet  remains  one  dollsr  to  his  credit,  hs  may  paj 
his  premium  tor  tbs  balance  et  tbs  year,  his  policy  being  held  by  his  dividends  in  full  force  lo  all  intents  and  pnrposss, 
BO  medical  rs-ezamlnatlon  helng^cquired. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vics-Prealdsnt  and  Sserstary.  OTBUS  MTTNN,  AaaMiAnt  Secretary. 

■,S.FBaKNi,8«psrtatsndsntor  Agsnotsa.  Isbam.  0.  PnaaoM,  EiMoary.  Dr.  B.  W.  MoOeeapi,  Medical  liamlner. 
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TERXS:  is  a  Tear,  ia  AdTamee,  Poatage  Paid. 

■atered  at  the  Poatoffloe  at  New  York,  as  seoondHdaae 
■«all  matter. 

Adrertiseaseots  10  cents  a  Une — 11  lines  to  the  Inch. 

Ob  the  Fifth  Pace,  80  cents  a  line. 

Ob  the  Bichth  Pace,  50  cents  a  Une. 

Marrlaces  and  Deaths,  not  orer  4  lines,  50  cents, 
ever  5  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

C^Address  simply  New  York  ETancellst,  Box  1330, 
New  Tnrh.  Remit,  In  all  casee,  by  Draft,  Hohxt  Ordrr, 
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ANARCHY  IN'  PAiYPT— THE  FIRNT  N'FA^EMNITY. 

Events  seem  to  be  moving  on  in  the  East  be¬ 
yond  the  iKiwer  of  governments  to  control 
them.  Already  one  source  of  perplexity  is 
eliminated  from  the  Egyptian  question.  There 
is  to  be  no  delay  in  waiting  for  the  immovable 
Turk  to  get  ready  his  ships  and  his  troops  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Egypt.  It  is  announced 
that  Turkey  has  no  troops  to  spare,  so  that  the 
farce  of  Turkish  intervention  is  ended.  France 
too  seems  a  little  disposed  to  draw  back,  now 
that  the  business  becomes  serious,  and  will 
confine  her  operations  to  sending  six  thousand 
men  to  guard  the  Suez  Canal,  so  that  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  battle  is  thrown  upon  England. 
It  is  better  that  it  is  so.  England  .has  greater 
interests  in  Egypt  than  any  other  European 
power,  as  she  makes  more  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal  than  all  the  others  put  together ;  for  it 
is  the  highway  to  India,  her  great  dependency, 
and  she  cannot  allow  it  to  be  put  in  peril  with¬ 
out  serious  loss  of  prestige  and  of  power.  Un¬ 
less  she  is  about  to  abandon  her  possessions  in 
the  Ekist,  she  must  protect  it  at'ull  hazards. 
To  this  necessity  she  seems  to  be  fully  alive, 
and  is  satisfied  that  passing  events  import  a 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  England  as  well  as  of 
Egypt ;  and  so  the  British  lion,  which  it  is  so 
hard  to  stir  up,  is  at  last  beginning  to  arouse 
himself  to  put  forth  his  strength.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  announced  in  Parliament  that  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  will  consist  of  2,400  cav¬ 
alry,  13,400  infantry,  1,700  artillery,  and  3,700 
garrison  artillery,  and  that  a  commissariat  re¬ 
serve  of  3400  men  would  sail  later  on.  This 
-  — tin  dfmy  or  about  25;doo 
men,  which  will  soon  be  in  Africa.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that?  it  will  not  go  on  a  fool’s  er¬ 
rand  ;  that  being  once  encamped  on  the  soil  of 
Egypt,  it  will  put  an  “  effectual  end  ”  to  the 
present  state  of  things.  This  is  the  first  neces¬ 
sity — to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  which  is 
destroying  Egjpt.  England  must  annihilate 
Arabi  Pasha  and  his  army,  and  see  some  gov¬ 
ernment  established  which  will  give  security 
for  the  protection  of  English  interests  in  Egypt. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  we 
presume  that  it  will  not  leave  the  country  till 
it  is  fully  accomplished. 

That  the  result  of  an  English  occupation  of 
Egypt  may  be  much  greater  than  is  now  fore¬ 
seen  or  intended,  is  quite  possible.  When  such 
a  movement  is  begun,  we  know  not  where  it 
will  end.  Already  one  or  two  English  journals 
are  saying  what  is  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  the  English  people,  that  there  is  no  way  for 
England  to  be  permanently  secure  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Suez  Canal  but  by  marching  on 
Cairo,  and  taking  control,  for  a  time  at  least, 
not  only  of  the  finances,  but  of  the  entire  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  dis¬ 
claims,  and  we  do  not  doubt  sincerely,  any  in¬ 
tention  of  this  kind;  but  what  is  not  an  inten¬ 
tion  may  yet  become  a  necessity.  We  hope  at 
least  that  when  English  troops  are  once  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  country,  they  will  not  be  withdrawn 
until  they  have  taken  good  security  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  in  future,  not  only  of  Englishmen,  but 
of  all  Europeans,  and  of  Americans  as  well,  in 
Egypt,  and  by  tbe  infiuenoe  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  in  all  the  East. 


who  were  forced  to  pay  these  heavy  additional 
rates  for  freight  transportation,  without  cause, 
failed  to  see  why  the  corporations  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  their  employes  a  paltry  three 
cents  an  hour  additional  wages  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  To  this  extent  the 
merchants,  and  the  community  generally,  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  strikers.  But  the  strike  had 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
case  presented  in  court,  which  hinged  directly 
on  the  point  whether  tbe  railroads  are  under 
legal  obligations  to  carry  and  deliver  at  once 
all  freight  offered  at  their  .depots,  and  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  damages  resulting  from  their 
failure  to  do  so.  , 

The  interest  in  the  case  was  still  further 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  ex-Senator 
Conkling  as  the  counsel  for  the  railroads.  The 
court-room  was  oppressively  crowded  with 
people  anxious  to  see  the  distinguished  ex- 
Senator,  and  hear  his  plea.  He  was  in  excel¬ 
lent  health,  though  he  looks  considerably  older 
than  when  in  the  Senate.  He  made  a  speech  of 
three  hours  and  a  half  in  behalf  of  the  railroads, 
and  was  listened  to  with  unfiagging  interest  in 
spite  of  the  heat.  We  do  not  care  to  character¬ 
ize  his  speech  beyond  the  fact,  which  was  uni¬ 
versally  conceded,  that  it  was  very  ingenious 
and  plausible,  but  was  more  of  an  address  to 
an  audience  than  a  legal  argument  presented 
to  a  judge.  Attorney-General  Bussell,  who 
presented  the  case  for  the  i>eople,  maintained 
that  the  railroads  had  received  very  valuable 
privileges  from  the  State.  The  act  creating 
them  and  regulating  their  management,  ex¬ 
pressly  signified  that  they  were  chartered  to  be 
of  public  utility.  The  right  of  eminent  domain 
was  given  them  in  order  that  they  might  have 
power  to  render  the  greater  service  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  rights  granted  them  were  not  par¬ 
amount,  but  correlative  with  their  public 
duties.  There  is  an  impassable  gulf  between 
those  corporations  chartered  as  common  carri¬ 
ers  for  the  public,  and  a  voluntary  association 
of  merchants  or  bankers  controlled  solely  by 
views  of  individual  interest.  The  railroad  is 
the  child  and  servant  of  the  public ;  every  priv¬ 
ilege  is  offset  by  a  responsibility ;  it  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  to  carry  persons  and  merchandise ;  it  is 
bound  to  perform  its  part  of  an  unwritten  con¬ 
tract  in  consideration  of  the  powers  granted 
in  its  charter  and  the  privileges  inseparable  to 
its  existence,  which  Che  State  protects  by  laws 
and  by  force  if  need  be.  Consequently  the 
failure  to  carry  and  deliver  merchandise,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  gross  violation  of  the  terms  under 
which  it  was  created,  and  it  was  liable  for  all 
accruing  damages.  This  view  was  ably  pre¬ 
sented,  though  possibly  Mr.  Bussell  some¬ 
what  weakened  its  effect  by  referring  to  the 
strike.  He  said  these  rich  corporations  have 
increased  the  tariff  on  West-  bound  freight  to 
$2.20  per  ton ;  the  strikers  demanded  of  them 
one-two-hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  their 
increase  per  ton  for  loading  and  unloading, 
and  even  that  pittance  is  refused.  Such  a  con¬ 
sideration,  though  eminently  humane  and  de¬ 
serving  of  attention,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
case  in  question,  as  Mr.  Conkling  was  swift  to 
point  out.  He  denied,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  roads  are  under  such  specific  obligations 
as  had  been  claimed ;  they  were  voluntary  as¬ 
sociations,  and  had  rights  of  their  own ;  they 
are  bound  to  protect  themselves ;  if  the  State 
interferes  in  this. case,  there  is  no  limit  to  its 
forcible  interferences.  He  found  numerous 
objections  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  grant¬ 
ing  the  demand  prayed  for,  and  insisted  that 
each  case  of  imagined  damage  should  be 
brought  before  the  court  on  its  own  merit. 
Judge  Haight  took  the  papers^  and  has  the 
case  under  advisement. 

A%4»-HBfnrtunate  that  an  issue  of  this  kind 
should  have  been  raised,  but  having  been 
brought  forward,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  should  be  settled  as  soon  as  jxis- 
sible.  The  whole  railroad  agitation  which  ex¬ 
cites  so  much  interest  everywhere,  pivots  on 
the  issue  raised  in  this  case,  and  it  is  quite 
needless  to  deny  that  public  sympathy  is  on  the 
side  of  the  merchants.  It  is  the  almost  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  that  railroads  have  lost  more, 
ten  times  over,  by  not  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  their  old  and  well-trained  employes,  than 
the  aggregate  of  their  increased  wages;  and 
besides  the  money  consideration,  they  have 
lost  prestige.  The  railroads  are  indispensable 
to  the  country.  They  have  done  more  for  the 
development  of  its  resources  and  the  increase 
of  its  population,  than  any  other  single  im¬ 
provement  of  our  time,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  at  this  time,  when  the  public  mind  is  ex¬ 
cited  at  what  are  called  “  railroad  aggressions,” 
anything  should  have  been  done  to  strength¬ 
en  public  prejudice  against  these  invaluable 
agents  of  progress  and  civilization. 


THE  HOR.HON  COHHItlSION. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  look  to  see  the 
Mormon  problem  solved,  its  threatening  as¬ 
pects  all  dissipated,  oy  a  mere  show  of  resolute 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  will 
be  likely  to  have  their  faith  shaken  a  little  by 
the  perusal  of  President  Tuttle’s  letter  from 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Thus  far  opposition  has  only  tended  to  com¬ 
pact  the  Mormons.  The  rule  of  their  leaders 
is  absolute  and  despotic.  So  far  as  the  outside 
world  knows,  no  one  of  their  dupes  presumes 
to  question  their  right  to  his  services  in  any 
enterprise,  they  may  be  pleased  to  designate, 
whether  it  be  a  foreign  proselyting  tour  or  as 
one  of  a  pioneering  company  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  portion  of  the  wilderness,  and  cause 
it,  by  dint  of  sheer  industry,  to  bring  forth 
abundant  barvasts.  Their  borders  are  thus 
quietly  but  rapidly  enlarged,  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  room  is  well  needed,  for  children 
multiply,  and  converts  to  the  faith  from  the 
ignorant  classes  of  Europe,  who  come  here  an¬ 
ticipating  an  earthly  paradise,  were  never  so 
numerous  as  during  the  current  year. 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  our  correspond¬ 
ent  when  he  refers  to  Mormonism  as  originally 
”  not  meant  to  be  a  fraud,  but  merely  a  fiction 
for  amusement.”  It  is  true  that  it  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  something  of  a  joke,  a  good  enough  de¬ 
ception  to  be  practiced  upon  those  who  could 
be  “  taken  in  ”  by  it  in  its  early  stages ;  and 
those  who  were  personally  cognizant  of  the 
generally  disreputable  character  of  Joe  Smith 
and  his  family,  referred  to  the  imposture  only 
with  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  as  sure  to  end 
in  tbe  exposure  and  disgrace  of  all  concerned. 
Thus  its  beginning  was  deemed  so  insignificant 
that  no  effort  was  put  forth  at  a  stage  when  it 
might'  have  been  easily  exposed  and  its  pro¬ 
gress  arrested. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Bigdon  and  some 
others  had  as  little  faith  as  the  public  in  its 
character  or  success ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ”  prophet  ”  himself  bad  a  seri¬ 
ous  purpose  in  what  he  attempted  from  the 
start.  His  hardihood  in  imposture  was  un¬ 
shrinking.  Tbe  early  tendency  had  been  hu¬ 
mored  and  encouraged  by  bis  parents,  so  that 
he  scrupled  at  nothing  likely  to  forward  bis 
plans.  At  once  a  dreamer  and  an  egotist,  and 
reasoning  from  bis  own  low  ideas,  it  doubtless 
seemed  to  him  that  tbe  deceptions  be  resorted 
to  were  legitimate  and  proper;  such  indeed,  if 
the  whole  truth  were  confessed,  as  were  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  the  propagation  of  every  success¬ 
ful  scheme,  religious  or  secular.  His  tastes, 
his  ambition,  and  his  living  as  well,  all  lay  in 
t-hia  direction,  and  why  should  he  not  perse- 


THE  DUTIES  OF  RAILROADS. 

A  case  of  unusual  importance  and  interest 
has  been  brought  before  the  courts  in  this  city. 
It  was  on  June  16th  that  about  a  thousand 
freight  handlers  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Erie  Bailroads  struck  for  additional  wages. 
They  had  received  seventeen  cents  an  hour, 
but  wanted  twenty,  in  consequence  of  the  un¬ 
usual  cost  of  living.  They  also  urged  that  as 
the  roads  were  obliged  to  keep  more  employes 
than  were  needed  for  regular  work,  to  meet 
exigencies,  they  seldom  averaged  ten  hours  a 
day  for  a  whole  week.  The  railroad  corpora¬ 
tions  refused  to  pay  the  increase;  the  result 
was  that  freight  accumulated  in  the  store¬ 
houses,  and  at  one  time  eight  miles  of  cars 
were  on  the  Jersey  meadows  waiting  to  be  un¬ 
loaded.  Merchants  could  not  fill  their  orders. 
Goods  forwarded  and  received  at  the  depots, 
were  not  delivered.  Merchandise  of  a  perish¬ 
able  nature  was  damaged,  and  in  some  cases 
ruined.  Traders  in  the  interior  went  to  other 
cities  to  make  purchases,  and  business  was 
materially  deranged  and  depressed.  The  rail¬ 
road  companies  hired  a  body  of  Italian  labor¬ 
ers  ;  but  they  could  not  do  the  work,  and  they 
also  struck  for  more  pay.  German  laborers 
were  found  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  they 
also  struck. 

An  organization  of  merchants,  in  behalf  of 
the  mercantile  interests  of  the  city,  brought  an 
action  against  the  railroads  to  compel  them  to 
show  why  they  should  not  payall  the  damages 
which  the  merchants  who  delivered  goods  that 
were  not  forwarded,  had  sustained  by  delay  and 
loss.  The  suit  was  a  novel  one.  The  public 
interest  in  it  was  increased  by  tbe  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  tbe  rights  of  railroads,  and  tbe 
policy  of  having  a  Bailroad  Commission.  Tbe 
popular  sympathy  with  the  strikers  was  in¬ 
creased  by  tbe  fact  that  the  railroad  corpora¬ 
tions  had  agreed  upon  a  new  schedule  of  rates, 
increasing  the  terms  on  all  freight  brought 
from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  corpora¬ 
tions  had  struck  for  more  pay,  and  the  public 
had  acceded  to  their  demands.  And  merehants 
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one  of  extreme  delicacy  and  difficulty,  and 
well  entitles  them  to  the  sympathy  of  all  good 
l>eople.  The  commission  consists  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Alexander  Bamsey  of  Minnesota ;  Hon. 
Ambrose  B.  Carlton  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; 
Hon.  George  L.  Godfrey  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa ; 
Hon.  John  L.  Pettigrew  of  Arkansas,  and  CX- 
Senator  Paddock  of  Nebraska.  These  gentle¬ 
men  held  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  week  for  the  puriwse  of  conference  and 
organization,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
soon  proceed  to  Utah.  The  Commission  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  incorruptible  body  of  patriotic 
and  determined  men.  Clothed  with  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  President  and  Congress,  and  backed 
by  the  sentiment  of  all  the  States,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  something  effectual  will  be  done 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  vile  and  oppressive 
system  of  polygamy  which  now  defies  law  and 
decency  in  Utah.  But  let  us  not  bo  deceived ; 
the  task  is  not  an  easy  one  now,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  indulgence  and  growth.  God 
grant  the  Commission  both  wisdom  and  firm¬ 
ness  that  shall  at  last  insure  complete  success  1 


HOW  W'E  HAY  HLORIFY  HOD. 

A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth ;  it  consisteth 
not  in  meat  and  drink,  nor  in  making  money. 
Its  highest  elevation  and  enjoyment  are  found 
in  knowing  the  God  who  has  made  us,  and  in 
loving  and  serving  Him.  We  glorify  God  by 
seeing  and  enjoying  all  that  is  possible  of  His 
marvellous  creation ;  we  glorify  Him  by  going 
forth  from  our  little  nook  of  personal  interests 
and  affairs,  to  behold  what  He  has  done  on 
mountain  and  plain,  and  river  and  sea,  for  the 
good  of  man  and  the  revelation  of  Himself; 
we  glorify  Him  by  taking  in  all  that  is  possible 
of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  and  loveliness 
of  the  globe ;  we  glorify  Him  by  enlarging  and 
enriching  our  life  to  the  very  utmost  by  thoughts 
and  experiences  which  take  us  out  of  ourselves, 
which  raise  us  above  all  the  petty  narrowness 
that  limits  and  confines  us,  and  so  lift  us  to¬ 
wards  the-  Creator.  Every  expansion  of  the 
mind,  every  enrichment  of  the  heart,  every 
accession  of  knowledge  and  power,  every  new 
feeling  of  love  and  kindness,  as  well  as  of  awe 
and  gratitude,  contributes  to  His  praise.  Hence 
it  is  a  duty  for  all  who  can  to  escape,  at  least 
once  in  awhile,  from  the  treadmill  and  daily 
grind  of  existence,  that  they  may  see  and  feel 
that  they  are  citizens  of  a  globe  God-made  and 
swinging  in  His  immensity.  We  once  stood 
with  one  of  our  merchants  on  the  summit  of 
a  New  Hampshire  mountain,  and  shall  never 
forget  how  the  sight  overcame  him.  “  I  never 
before  felt  ’’—such  were  his  words— “the  great¬ 
ness  and  glory  of  the  world,  and  the  majesty 
of  Him  who  toucheth  the  hills  and  they  smoke, 
and  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance.” 


DEATH  OF  HEORHE  P.  MARSH. 

The  sudden  death  of  George  P.  Marsh,  LL.D., 
at  Vallambrosa,  near  Florence,  strikes  from 
the  roll  of  the  living  a  name  held  in  universal 
respect.  A  native  of  Woodstqg^j[|.,  where 
he  was  bom  March  17, 1801, 
goodly  age  as  well  as  many  wel^eserved  hon¬ 
ors.  As  our  Minister  to  Italy  for  the  unusiual 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  he  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  type  and  forerunner  of  what  is  aim¬ 
ed  at  by  the  present  movement  for  reform  in 
our  civil  service.  His  long  experience  and 
many  acquirements  enabled  him  to  command 
the  respect  at  once  of  the  Government  to 
which  he  was  accredited,  and  of  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  other  countries,  for,  as  the  oldest  of 
them  all,  and  the  one  longest  in  service  at 
that  court,  he  was  the  Dean  of  the* Diplomatic 
body  in  Borne.  The  career  of  Mr.  Marsh  may 
be  held  up  as  a  pattern,  both  in  view  of  the 
length  of  his  service,  and  in  respect  to  the 
ability  and  purity  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duties.  He  has  been  in  public  life  over  forty 
years.  A  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1820,  he 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
but  had  not  been  in  his  profession  more  than 
ten  years  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Vermotit 
Supreme  Council  in  1834,  and  in  1843  to  Con¬ 
gress,  in  which  he  served  seven  years,  and  re¬ 
signed  to  become  Minister  to  Constautinoiile, 
under  President  Taylor,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  In  1852  he  went  on  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  Greece.  He  was  one  of  the  new  State- 
house  Commissioners  of  Vermont,  and  for  two 
years  State  Bailroad  Commissioner.  In  1867 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Vermont 
to  prepare  a  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
artificial  propagation  of  fishes.  In  1861  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  appointed  him  Minister  to  Italy, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

But  Mr.  Marsh  was  not  merely  a  statesman 
or  a  diplomatist;  he  was  a  scholar  whose  at¬ 
tainments  commanded  respect  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  During  his  early  visits  to  Europe 
he  travelled  widely,  and  gave  much  time  and 
attention  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  language  and  literature.  As  the  fruit 
of  these  studies,  he  published  ‘‘A  Compendious 
Grammar  of  the  old  Northern  or  Icelandic 
Language,”  “Lectures  on  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,”  “Origin  and  History  of  the  English 
Language,”  “Man  and  Nature,”  and  “The 
Earth  as  Modified  by  Human  Action.” 

Mrs.  Marsh  (Miss  Caroline  Crane)  survives 
her  husband. 

A  8U.\  OF  OEX.  LEE  AND  THE  LATE  GEBBIT  SMITH. 

Blchland  P.  O  ,  Stafford  Co..  Va.,  July  17tli,  1883. 
Hr.  Henry  H  Field,  Editor  New  York  EvAMaELiBr : 

Ml/  Dear  Sir — A  copy  of  your  issue  of  June  22d 
has  been  sent  to  me,  and  my  attention  called 
to  tbe  article  headed  “  Beminiscences  of  John 
BrowH,"  in  which  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Samuel 
Sawyer  of  Marion,  Ind.,  makes  reference  to  me  in 
an  interview  he  narrates  which  took  place  between 
Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  and  himself.  A  son  of  Gen.  R.  £. 
Lee,  named  Wm.  Henry  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  myself, 
were  the  only  two  Fitzhugh  Lees  in  the  (Confeder¬ 
ate  Army ;  neither  of  us  ever  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  of  any  sort  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  our  families 
are  not  connected  in  any  way  that  I  know  of. 
The  “  Fitzhugh  Lee,  a  relative  who  was  in  the 
(Confederate  service,”  mentioued  by  Mr.  Smith, 
has  no  real  existence,  and  tlierefore,  if  the  report 
of  Mr.  Sawyer’s  interview  is  correct,  imposition 
has  been  practised  upon  Mr.  Smith,  for  which  I 
can  now  only  express  regret. 

Won’t  you  oblige  me  by  giving  this  note  publi¬ 
cation,  and  believe  me. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Fitzhdoh  Lee. 


The  Canada  Presbyterian  is  scandalized  in 
view  of  tbe  small  sum  ($220)  given  by  its 
Church  at  large  toward  tbe  support  of  aged 
and  infirm  ministers.  A  contemporary  miti¬ 
gates  the  matter  by  saying  that  “  Presbyteries 
and  congregations  should  remember  that  the 
$200  from  tbe  central  fund  is  to  be  duplicated ; 
should  be  duplicated  by  the  congregations.” 


.HRH.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  last  week  closed  a 
life  of  peculiar  sadness.  She  died  at  the  house  of 
her  sister  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  where  she  had  been 
ill  for  some  time.  She  has  not  seen  a  happy  hour 
since  the  fatal  night  in  1865,  when  President  Lin¬ 
coln  w-as  shot  by  her  side  in  the  theatre  he  visited 
at  her  urgent  request.  From  that  time  on  she  was 
muffled  in  a  grief  which  nothing  could  dissipate. 
The  event  unsettled  her  mind,  made  her  a  prey  to 
strange  vagaries,  which  pursued  her  with  a  fear 
of  coming  to  want,  made  her  always  uneasy,  ap¬ 
prehensive,  distrustful  of  others,  morbid,  strange. 
She  was  one  apart,  smitten  by  a  stroke  which  had 
penetrated  to  her  inmost  being.  Her  death  is  the 
less  regretted  because  life  seemed  to  have  no  com¬ 
pensations  for  her.  She  was  probably  more  of  a 
care  than  a  comfort  to  relatives  and  friends. 

It  is  a  remarkable  history,  that  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman.  She  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  of 
an  aristocratic  family.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  quite  young,  leaving  her  without  the  care 
she  most  needed ;  and  her  stepmother  was  her  pe¬ 
culiar  dislike.  When  a  young  lady,  she  escaped 
from  Lexington,  to  live  with  her  married  sister  at 
Springfield,  Ill.  She  had  been  well  educated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  the  time;  and  her  free¬ 
dom,  her  bright  talk,  her  striking  appearance  and 
ways,  attracted  attention.  Among  her  admirers 
was  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  whose  offer  of  marriage 
she  rejected  because  he  “  would  never  be  Presi¬ 
dent,”  she  said.  She  laughingly  declared  that  the 
man  she  married  should  one  day  be  President, 
and  when  she  finally  married  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1842, 
her  friends  rallied  her  on  the  remark.  Certainly 
at  that  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  last  man  in  the 
United  States  any  one  would  think  of  as  a  future 
President.  It  was  not  a  love  marriage.  She  was 
ambitious,  and  respected  the  rising  young  lawyer, 
whom  she  could  trust  to  the  utmost ;  and  he  was 
more  than  pleased  with  her  social  vivacity.  After 
their  engagement,  Mr.  Lincoln,  feeling  most  truly 
anxious  for  her  happiness,  urged  her  to  break  it 
off,  but  she  respected  him  the  more  for  his  scru¬ 
ples.  As  the  wedding  day  approached,  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  was  conscience-smitten  at  the  sin  of  marry¬ 
ing  a  girl  he  did  not  entirely  love,  and  was  so  un¬ 
well  that  the  marriage  was  postponed.  After  his 
recovery,  he  had  a  frank  conversation  with  her, 
confessing  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  one  to 
whom  he  had  paid  attentions  so  long,  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy — a 
promise  he  nobly  redeemed.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  associate  the  marriage  of  Lincoln  to  Mary  Todd 
with  that  of  Carlyle  to  Jane  Welsh,  whose  death 
overwhelmed  him  with  grief,  and  almost  shattered 
his  reason.  Mr.  Herndon,  who  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  intimately,  declared  the  transaction  “en¬ 
nobled  both  of  them.”  She  was  an  excellent  wife 
and  devoted  mother.  When  in  1860  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  President,  people  recalled  her  words, 
which  seemed  almost  prophetic.  Their  life  in  the 
White  House  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  nation. 
She  was  less  happily  fitted  by  nature  and  training 
for  the  strain  and  glare  and  responsibility  of  such 
a  position,  at  the  most  trying  time  in  our  history, 
than  some  of  the  women  who  have  graced  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Mansion.  But  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
coln  will  bear  the  highest  testimony  to  her  worth, 
and  the  thought  of  what  she  had  been  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  made  everybody  gracious.  Her  death  vivid¬ 
ly  recalls  the  war  epoch  of  our  history,  when 
Washington  was  little  more  than  a  camp  on  an  en¬ 
dangered  frontier.  How,  one  after  another,  the 
actors  and  conspicuous  characters  of  that  great 
period  follow  on  to  their  rest!  And  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
field,  whose  husband  was  a  young  officer  then, 
newly  elected  to  Congress  when  the  Lincoln  trag- 
ll^edy  occurred,  repeats  the  terrible  experience  of 
pMrs.  Lincoln  in  unalleviated  grief  over  a  martyr¬ 
ed  husband.  The  great  places  of  the  earth  are  on- 
Sbmpatwed  with  great  eorrows,  and  the  progress 
of  nations  is  purchased  at  a  fearful  price  of  indi¬ 
vidual  suffering. 

The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  place  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  church  was  very  full,  and  the  con¬ 
tiguous  streets  blockaded  with  people.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Collum,  Judge  8.  H.  Treat,  General  John  A. 
McCleruand,  Milton  Hay,  Colonel  John  Williams, 
S.  Johns,  James  C.  Conkling,  and  Captain  John  S. 
Bradford  acted  as  pall-bearers.  A  sermon  large¬ 
ly  biographical  was  delivered  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
J.  A.  Reed,  who  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wish  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  abstained  from  all  eulogy. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES.  . 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch  elsewhere  given 
by  “Steuben,”  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the 
First  Church  of  Hornellsville  proved  a  very 
profitable  and  interesting  occasion.  That 
church  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  vines 
which  have  been  brought  forward  to  mature 
strength  and  abundant  fruit-bearing  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  fostering  aid  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  united  effort 
of  faithful  pastors,  elders,  and  other  helpers. 
And  wisely,  Dr,  Niles  in  evoking  and  prepar¬ 
ing  its  history  has  interlocked  it  with  the 
growth  and  history  of  the  place,  and  thus  made 
the  church  to  stand  out  in  its  proper  promi¬ 
nence  as  the  center  and  rallying  point  of  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  moulded  that  people  into 
an  intelligent  and  well  ordered  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  This  church  has  doubtless  had  trials 
within,  and  certainly  warfares  without.  Hor¬ 
nellsville  is  not  yet  millennial  ground  ;  the  in¬ 
fidels  have  pitched  their  Summer  tents  there 
before  this;  but  it  may  be  said  for  this  people 
and  their  pastor,  quite  apart  from  all  boasting, 
that  they  have  never  concealed  the  clear  shin¬ 
ing  truth  in  the  presence  of  these  boasters,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  a  particle  of  doubt  on 
which  side  this  pastor  and  people  would  be 
found  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  sobrie¬ 
ty  and  moral  welfare,  and  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  the  place.  And  may  it  not  be  said 
that  one  secret  of  the  success  of  this  church 
has  been  its  uniform  attention  to  the  young  ? 
Its  pastor  is  widely  known  for  his  ability  to  in¬ 
terest  and  profit  youth,  as  well  as  those  of  ma¬ 
ture  years,  in  tbe  things  of  the  kingdom.  And 
just  here,  we  believe,  are  the  hidings  of  power, 
which  BO  many  of  our  churches  overlook,  we 
had  almost  said  despise,  and  hence  pass  from 
one  stage  of  decadence  to  another,  while  yet 
the  pulpit  gives  no  uncertain  sound  nor  token 
of  abating  intellectual  power.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will 
regard  this  event  at  Hornellsville  with  inter¬ 
est,  and  pray  that  pastor  and  people  may  be 
greatly  blessed  in  this  and  every  year  of  the 
new  period  just  entered  upon. 

The  Mennonites  of  Manitoba  are  divided 
among  themselves  on  points  that  may  excite 
the  mirth  of  people  of  dissimilar  culture.  They 
are  divided  into  the  Hook  and-eye  party  and 
the  Button  party,  and  these  divisions,  it  is  said, 
bitterly  distrust  and  hate  each  other.  The 
Hook-and-eye  party  are  the  orthodox  conser¬ 
vative  old-fashioned  church  people.  They  see 
danger  in  buttons.  Tbe  Mennonite  who  will 
give  up  the  hooks  and  eyes  that  his  fathers 
and  forefathers  for  many  generations  have 
used,  and  who  uses  buttons,  is  ready  for  other 
Innovations.  The  button  is  but  the  first  step — 
it  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  heterodox  wedge,  just 
as  organs  are  its  swell,  over  in  S<'Otland  and 
Ireland,  and  where  will  this  button  movement 
end  ?  What  will  be  the  next  step  ?  The  But¬ 
ton  party,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  on  tbe  in¬ 
nocence  of  buttons,  and  their  convenience  and 
cheapness.  Thus  the  struggle  goes  on,  enliv¬ 
ening  the  long  Winter  nights,  and  bidding 
fair  to  distract  the  calm  harvest  moon. 


A  change  of  three  letters  in  a  word  into  two 
makes  all  the  difference  between  ««;enty  and 
hcenty,  which  caused  the  mistake  which  our 
readers  may  have  perceived  last  week  in  the 
number  of  palm  trees  at  Elim.  In  Exodus  xv. 
27,  it  is  written  of  the  journeyings  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites:  “And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  were 
twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm  trees:  and  they  encamped  there  by  the 
waters.”  _ 

The  name  of  Hon.  Truman  P.  Handy  having 
been  suggested  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  Cleveland  district,  the  Syracuse 
Journal  warmly  seconds  the  motion,  adding 
what  is  most  true,  viz :  that  he  “  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  district  from  its  earliest  history; 
his  generous  benevolence  and  sterling  integri¬ 
ty  have  made  his  name  a  benediction  to  Cleve¬ 
land  ;  his  convictions  are  strong  and  undeviat- 
ingly  true  to  the  right ;  his  business  interests 
and  experience  are  large,  and  he  understands 
and  would  fairly  represent  the  commercial  and 
political  wants  of  his  constituents.  A  recent 
sketch  of  Mr.  Handy  in  The  New  York  Evan¬ 
gelist  shows  that  all  that  is  said  of  him  is 
none  too  faithful  a  picture.  With  every  other 
qualification  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  and 
on  every  question  of  political,  commercial,  or 
social  economy,  he  would  do  credit  in  Congress 
both  to  himself  and  to  the  constituents  he 
would  represent,  and  command  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Handy 
has  relatives  and  friends  in  the  first  circles  of 
our  own  city,  who  will  vouch  for  his  preemi¬ 
nent  qualifications  for  any  position  in  the  gift 
of  the  people.”  _ 

President  McCosh  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Scottish  Philosophy  ”  before  the  Concord 
School  one  day  last  week.  He  surveyed  the 
fair  field  of  Scottish  Metaphysics  with  such 
discriminate  knowledge  of  its  paths  and  out¬ 
come,  that  the  transcendental  Mr.  Alcott  and 
his  friends  were  constrained  to  depart  from 
the  serene  decorum  of  silence  with  which  they 
usually  express  their  approbation,  and  greet 
Dr.  McCosh’s  conclusion  with  a  round  of  ap¬ 
plause.  _ _ 

Dr.  .Joseph  T.  Smith  of  Baltimore  and  his 
son,  were  eye  witnesses  of  the  first  attack  at 
Alexandria,  and*  succeeded  in  making  their 
way  to  the  American  naval  vessel,  the  Galena, 
lying  in  the  harbor,  as  elsewhere  detailed. 
Their  adventures  were  certainly  both  rare  and 
dangerous.  Dr.  Smith  will  not  return  home 
until  early  in  the  Fall.  The  breaking  up  of 
the  fiourishing  missions  and  schools  under  Dr. 
Lansing  and  others  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  country,  is  one  of  the  very  un¬ 
toward  incidents  of  this  Egyptian  outbreak. 


The  July  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  seven  arti¬ 
cles,  viz :  Medieeval  German  Schools,  by  James 
Davie  Butler,  LL.D.,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Greece  as 
a  European  Kingdom,  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Arnold, 
D.D.,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Greece;  The 
Legend  of  the  Budda,  and  the  Life  of  the 
Christ,  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  Allegheny, 
Penn. ;  The  History  of  Research  concerning 
the  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament  Historical 
Books,  by  Prof.  Archibald  Duff,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Airedale  College,  England  (No.  2) ;  The  Integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Henry 
Cobb,  Uxbridge,  Mass. ;  Theological  Education 
(No.  10),  The  Study  of  Languages  Cognate  and 
Hebrew ;  The  “  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  by 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Park,  Watertown,  Mass. ;  No¬ 
tices  of  Recent  Publications. 

^  The  Rev.  William  Y’oung  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Lyons,  died  in  Newark,  Wayne  County,  N. 
Y.,  July  10th.  He  was  born  in  Phelps,  Aug. 
6,  1810.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian  worker 
for  many  years,  so  much  so  as  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  enter  the  ministry  without  pursuing 
the  usual  course  of  study  for  it.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  in  1857,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons, 
and  his  ministry  has  been  confined  to  the 
churches  within  its  bounds.  He  preached  in 
Ontario  two  years  and  a  half;  in  Rose  ten, 
having  been  recalled  after  serving  them  five 
years;  Red  Creek  six  years;  Fairville  (two 
different  terms)  four  years  and  a  half;  Joy 
two  years.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Thj0  deceased  possessed  the  confidence  and 
love  of  all  his  associates,  by  whom  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  devoted,  godly  man. 


A  couple  of  Edward  Irving’s  followers  have 
recently  been  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  with  a  view  to 
commend  their  doctrines  there,  but  without 
apparent  result.  The  incident,  however,  leads 
the  Witness  to  observe:  “ Edward  Irving  was 
one  of  the  noblest  men  of  his  time,  a  true  ge¬ 
nius,  an  orator,  a  sincere  Christian.  But  rea¬ 
son  gave  way  and  he  became  the  victim  of 
fanaticism.  Mrs.  Carlyle  has  happily  said 
that  if  Irving  had  married  her  (as  he  desired 
to  do  but  was  prevented  from  doing),  ‘  there 
would  have  been  no  tongues.’  Her  common 
sense  would  have  saved  the  noble  man,  and 
steadied  him  in  orthodox  ways.” 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  is  embellished  with 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  George  I.  Seney,  the  sturdy 
philanthropist  who  has  done  such  a  grand 
work  in  endowing  a  hospital  and  educational 
institutions.  The  articles  are  New  Japan,  by 
Dr.  R.  S.  Maday  of  Yokohama;  American 
Lutherans  and  their  Divisions,  by  H.  K.  Car- 
roll  ;  A  Glance  at  the  Literature  of  Sanskrit,  by 
L.  A.  Sherman,  Ph.D. ;  Jesus  a  Total  Abstain¬ 
er,  by  Rev.  Leon  C.  Field  [3d  article] ;  The 
Wandering  Jew  and  his  Congeners,  by  R.  R. 
Doherty;  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopacy,  by  Bishop  G.  T.  Peck ;  The 
Great  Convent  of  San  Francisco  in  Mexico 
City,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Carter.  The  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  well  looked  after. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  card  elsewhere,  Rutgers 
College  goes  to  new  quarters,  west  of  Fifth 
avenue,  and  in  one  of  the  most  eligible  parts 
of  the  city,  where  it  will  occupy  adjoining 
mansions.  As  the  only  regularly  chartered 
female  college  in  the  city,  and  in  view  of  its 
long  and  honorable  career  hitherto,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  it  now  has  Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard  at 
its  head,  many  feel  a  special  interest  in  its 
prospective  enlarged  welfare.  Prof.  Martin 
has  been  most  efficiently  connected  with  its 
corps  of  instruction,  and  we  believe  Dr.  Bur¬ 
chard  also  intends  to  give  attention  to  certain 
classes.  _ 

The  late  George  Nichols  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  his  partaer,  James  Monroe,  were  the  first 
publishers  to  bring  out  Carlyle’s  “  Sartor  Re- 
sartus  ”  in  book  form— a  venture  to  which  they 
were  persuaded  by  Dr.  Hedge.  As  editor  of 
Charles  Sumner’s  works,  Mr.  Nichols  will  be 
remembered  for  his  accuracy  and  painstaking. 

Last  week  we  printed  the  Programme  of  the 
Seaside  Sunday-school  Assembly  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  under  the  management  of  the 
Clommitteeof  theSynodof  New  Jersey,  which 
commences  August  1  and  continues  two  weeks. 
Drs.  Herrick  Johnson  and  J.  M.  Worrall  are 
among  the  speakers  announced  for  the  first 
day;  the  second  day  is  devoted  to  Temper¬ 
ance  ;  the  third  day  to  Home  Missions ;  Fri¬ 
day,  Drs.  Hodge  and  Nelson  are  the  speakers ; 
and  Saturday  is  Children’s  day. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  the  health  of  Rev. 
Samuel  B.  Bell,  D.D.,  has  not  improved  since 
removing  from  Kansas  City  to  this  city. 


SEMI-CENTEVHIAL  AT  HOSHELLSVILLl. 

Sunday  and  Monday,  J uly  'Jth  and  lOth,  were 
high  days  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hor¬ 
nellsville.  July  10th,  1832,  this  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  twenty-nine  members,  by  Revs.  M. 
Ordway,  Moses  Hunter,  and  Robert  Hubbard ; 
and  E.  S.  Drew,  C.  B.  Smith,  and  M.  Thatcher 
were  chosen  elders.  The  services  were  held  in  a 
bam  belonging  to  Ira  Davenport,  father  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  State  Controller.  The  first  communion  service 
was  also  held  in  a  bam.  The  present  celebration 
began  on  Sunday  morning  with  a  communion  ser¬ 
vice.  Before  this  service,  and  very  appropriately. 
Dr.  Niles,  the  beloved  pastor,  preached  a  short 
sermon  to  the  children  from  Leviticus  xxv.  10, 
“And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,”  impressing 
upon  them  the  responsibilities  which  would  come 
upon  them,  of  carrying  on  the  work  which  former 
generations  had  begun.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pattengill,  a 
pastor  thirty-three  years  ago,  conducted  the  ser¬ 
vice.  In  the  evening  the  Methodists,  Baptists^ 
and  Episcopalians  united  in  the  jubilee.  The 
church  was  elaborately  and  beautifully  decorat¬ 
ed.  Portraits  of  former  members,  the  fathers 
and  mothers  in  Israel,  were  hung  about  the 
walls,  and  emblems  indicative  of  the  occasion, 
and  pictures  of  former  churches,  were  also  in 
place.  Elder  Morey  Thatcher,  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  members,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  read  his 
reminiscences  of  fifty  years.  He  came  into  the 
Canisteo  valley  lu  1810.  There  were  then  church¬ 
es  at  Angelica  and  Almond.  Rev.  Robert  Hubbard 
was  the  Home  missionary  of  the  Valley.  Mr. 
Thatcher  says  of  him : 

His  religion  was  manifest  in  both  faith  and 
works.  His  unselfish  benevolence  hardly  knew 
any  bounds,  always  giving  from  his  scanty  store 
to  any  morb  needy  than  he  thought  himself.  It 
is  told  of  him  that  at  one  time,  having  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  new  garment,  before  getting  home 
he  found  a  poor,  destitute  man,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  new  garment.  And  at  another  time  a  friend 
presented  him  with  a  fine  cow  for  his  own  use.  In 
driving  her  homo  he  met  a  very  poor  man  who  was 
exceedingly  destitute.  Mr.  Hubbard  told  him  the 
circum.stances  of  the  gift,  but  remarked  “  You  are 
more  needy  than  I ;  take  the  cow  and  drive  her 
home ;  I  can  do  without  her.”  After  much  urging, 
the  man  took  the  cow.  At  another  time,  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  war  of  1812,  ho  was  returning  from  one  of 
his  mission  tours,  and  saw  a  man  he  thought  a 
soldier  some  distance  ahead  of  him,  who  seemed 
lame  and  foot-sore,  and  with  difficulty  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  slowly  along.  In  coming  up  with  the 
traveller  he  remarketl  to  him  “  You  seem  tired 
and  foot-sore ;  I  will  get  off  my  horse  and  you  may 
get  on  and  ride  to  a  certain  bouse  (which  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  described),  and  then  you  may  hitch  the  horse 
and  I  will  get  it  when  I  come  along.”  The  travel¬ 
ler  seemed  glad  of  so  great  a  favor,  and  got  on  to 
the  horse  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  toiled  on  till  he  came  to  the  appointed  place, 
but  to  his  utter  astonishment  there  was  neither 
horse  nor  man  to  be  seen,  and  he  never  heard  of 
either  afterwards.  Though  greatly  wronged  by 
the  heartless  villain,  he  nevertheless  did  not  lose 
a  reward. 

The  first  church  building  was  raised  without 
liquor — an  unheard-of  thing  in  those  days.  The 
lights  were  tallow-candles  brought  by  willing  oon- 
tributors,  collections  for  current  expenses  being 
unknown.  Rev.  Moses  Hunter  regularly  supplied 
the  church  preaching  at  Almond  in  the  morning, 
Hornellsville  in  the  afternoon,  and  Arkport  in  the 
evening.  Rev.  John  \V.  Hopkins  was  the  first  in¬ 
stalled  pastor,  and  the  following  incident  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  funeral  of  the  daughter  of  Judge  Haw¬ 
ley,  which  he  related  at  the  service,  is  very  touch¬ 
ing: 

A  stranger  travelling  in  a  rural  district  tarried 
over  night  at  the  village  inn,  nearly  opposite  the 
little  church.  Noticing  that  the  church  was  light¬ 
ed,  he  inquired  if  there  were  services  there,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  a  prayer-meeting.  Alone 
he  found  his  way  to  church  and  quietly  entered. 
To  his  surprise  a  little  girl  was  leading  in  prayer 
and  most  fervently  and  earnestly  pleading  with 
her  Heavenly  Father  for  mercy  and  blessings  up¬ 
on  her  earthly  father.  It  was  a  most  tender  scene ; 
the  little  girl  in  tears  and  the  iU^^^dience,  to^ 
gether  with  the  stranger,  but  litt^^B^Th^eet^ 
ing  closed,  and  the  stranger  retired  to  his  rest  at 
the  inn.  That  stranger,  said  Mr.  Hopkins,  was 
your  humble  speaker;  this  was  the  audience- 
room,  and  the  little  girl  lies  before  you  in  that 
casket. 

Monday  morning  Dr.  Niles  read  an  historical 
paper,  from  which  we  glean  the  following :  George 
Homell,  from  whom  the  town  was  named,  was  the 
son  of  a  Lutheran  minister  from  Sweden.  He  mar¬ 
red  Martha  Stevens  of  Newton  (now  Elmira),  and 
they  moved  into  the  Canisteo  valley  in  1794,  carry¬ 
ing  their  effects  in  canoes  and  on  horseback.  In  1800 
he  built  a  frame-house.  He  was  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  a  missiona¬ 
ry  from  Massachusetts.  He  was  afterwards  an  as¬ 
sociate  judge,  postmaster,  and  member  of  Assem¬ 
bly.  One  of  his  sons,  George,  became  a  Presbyte. 
rian  minister,  and  another  died  while  a  student  at 
Williams  College.  Prattsburgh  was  the  first  church 
organized  in  the  county  of  Steuben,  by  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Field,  uncle  of  the  editor  of  The  EvAif- 
GELisT,  in  1804.  Bath  was  organized  in  1808.  Rev. 
John  Niles  was  the  first  pastor  of  both  of  these 
churches.  The  man  who  made  the  first  clearing 
in  this  county  was  Frederick  Calkins  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  grandfather  of  Drs.  James  F.  and  Wolcott 
Calkins.  The  schoolhouse  was  first  a  voluntary 
affair  until  1814,  when  regular  districts  were  or¬ 
ganized.  In  1812  the  church  at  Almond  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterj'  of  Ge¬ 
neva.  In  1817  the  Presbytery  of  Bath  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  composed  of  churches  in  the  counties  of 
Steuben,  Allegany,  and  Tioga,  containing  seven 
ministers  and  seven  churches.  In  1820  wheat  sold 
for  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  and  Steuben  county 
had  forty-six  slaves.  In  that  year  the  town  of 
Hornellsville  was  organized.  In  1825  the  village 
contained  twenty-five  houses,  with  a  population  of 
100.  The  time  of  the  organization  of  this  church 
was  a  period  of  great  religious  activity  in  all  this 
region.  In  1831,  627  members  wereiadded  to  four¬ 
teen  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bath,  and  five 
new  churches  were  organized.  Sixteen  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  the  church  at  Hornellsville  were 
received  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  twelve 
by  letter,  showing  the  effect  of  a  recent  revival  un¬ 
der  the  preaching  of  Revs.  Robert  Hubbard  and 
Moses  Ordway.  The  church  has  had  fifteen  min¬ 
isters  during  the  half  century.  Among  those  now 
living  are  Revs.  T.  M.  Hodgman,  1843-5 ;  Horatio 
Pattengill,  D.D.,  1849-57;  Milton  Waldo,  D.D., 
1861-71 ;  W.  A.  Niles,  D.D.,  1872 — .  Its  first  sanc¬ 
tuary,  completed  in  1834,  cost  $3,000,  which  was 
paid  for  in  cash,  lumber,  merchandise,  labor,  etc., 
and  was  39  by  49  feet,  with  side  and  end  galleries 
and  pulpit  between  the  doors.  This  was  enlarged 
in  1863  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Waldo,  the  gal¬ 
leries  being  removed,  and  twenty-four  feet  added 
to  its  length,  and  lecture-room  and  parlors  built. 
Again  in  1871  it  was  lengthened  and  widened  and 
improved  at  an  expense  of  $7,000.  Still  again  in 
1875  there  was  need  of  further  enlargement,  and 
in  1877  the  lecture-room  was  enlarged.  A  manse 
was  purchased  under  Dr.  Pattengill’s  ministry, 
which  was  afterwards  sold.  Another  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  present  pastor  at  a  cost  of  $5,750. 

The  salary  of  the  minister  w.as  at  first  paid  in 
part  by  the  Home  Missionarj-  Society,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  draw  an  important  lesson  from 
this  fact.  Such  a  church  ought  never  to  cease  to 
be  friendly  to  the  cause  which  nurtured  it  to  self- 
support.  Until  the  war  the  salary  of  the  pastor 
was  $600.  In  1871  it  was  $1,600,  and  is  now  $2,000 
and  parsonage.  The  total  membership  of.  the 
church  has  been  859,  of  whom  471  were  received 
on  confession  of  faith.  During  the  fourth  de¬ 
cade  the  increase  was  197,  and  during  the  fifth 
302. 

Bom  in  a  revival,  the  church  has  been  a  revival 
church.  Forty-two  united  with  the  church  at  one 
time  in  1874,  and  sixty-eight  in  1877.  The  church 
now  numbers  over  350  members.  The  following 
have  been  honored  elders  in  this  church:  E.  B. 
Drew,  G.  B.  Smith,  M.  Thatcher,  £.  Wilbur,  Pren¬ 
tice  Field,  J.  J.  Sharp,  John  Barden,  £.  Van  Tuyl, 
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N»th«D  Platt,  N.  C.  Lockwood,  and  T.  S.  Thatcher. 
Tha  last  three,  with  the  venOTable  Morey  Thatcher,  | 
are  in  the  present  Session  of  the  church. 

The  first  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1820, 
but  it  did  not  reach  vigorous  iife  untii  1829,  when 
Ghauncey  B.  Smith  was  superintendent.  Prentice 
Field,  J.  C.  Miller,  8.  M.  Thatcher,  H,  I.  Danforth, 
C.  E.  Thatcher,  and  Drs.  Pattengill  and  Waldo, 
have  also  held  that  honored  office,  until  now  Hon. 
B.  M.  Tuttle,  with  Mrs.  Tuttle  in  the  primary  de¬ 
partment,  preside  with  great  efficiency  over  the 
school.  It  now  numbers  3.50,  with  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  200. 

A  children’s  prayer-meeting,  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Niles,  has  been  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  work  of  this  church  for  many  years.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  also  organized  in  mission  bands,  and  the 
ladies  have  a  vigorous  missionaiy-  organization. 
A  large  proportion  of  children  are  communicants 
in  tbe  church,  as  also  regular  attendants  upon 
Church  services.  Another  marked  feature  of  the 
work  has  been  its  prayer-meetings,  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

Monday  afternoon  Mr.  William  B.  Taylor  of  Can- 
isteo  gave  his  Recollections  of  the  church  prior  to 
1852,  when  he  removed  to  Canisteo.  Dr.  Patten¬ 
gill  then  recalled  at  length  his  life  and  labors 
among  that  people. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Windsor,  for  twenty-three 
years  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  made  an  ad¬ 
dress,  giving  recollections  of  his  pastorate.  He 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Waldo,  who  gave  many  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  ten  years’  ministry  in  Homellsville. 

These  latter  addresses  are  yet  to  be  published 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  will  give  a  full  history  of  the 
jubilee.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Waldo, 
Homellsville  was  an  exceedingly  wicko^  place  in 
an  early  day,  and  for  a  man  to  be  a  Presbyterian 
was  to  be  reviled.  It  is  now  a  difficult  place  for 
doing  Christian  work,  being  a  railroad  place,  with 
an  unstable  population  and  a  disturbed  Sabbath ; 
but  there  is  seen  a  vast  change  from  its  former 
days,  and  who  shall  say  it  is  not  due  to  the  Influ- 
'w«oe«6T  the  Church. 

nils  church  may  well  hold  a  jubilee,  and  we 
trust  the  impression  made  by  it  upon  the  young 
will  be  fruitful  of  good.  The  outlook  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  century  is  most  promising.  Dr.  Niles  is 
just  the  man  for  the  place,  a  man  of  wise  expedi¬ 
ents,  of  cheerful  faith  and  popular  ability,  and  as 
fearless  as  able. 

May  the  next  jubilee  year  tell  of  other  churches 
sprung  from  this  and  of  many  seasons  of  refresh¬ 
ing.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
few  hundreds  necessary  to  give  Homellsville  the 
needed  10,000  for  a  city  will  be  gained,  and  we  can 
cali  it  by  the  shorter  and  more  euphonious  name 
of  Homeil.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Hornell  Daily 
Times  for  the  full  report  of  the  jubilee,  from  which 
we  have  gleaned  the  above  facts.  Stettben. 


“TEE  BELIEYEES’  MEETINa  FOE  BIBLE  STUDY.’’ 
By  Dr.  John  F.  Kendall. 

What  is  the  meaning,  and  what  is  the  history,  of 
the  “Meeting”  named  above?  It  arose  from  the 
desire  in  a  few  hearts  of  those  who  knew  and 
ioved  each  other,  to  meet  together  once  in  the 
year  for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  original 
plan  was  to  take  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Summer  vacation,  to  meet  in  some  place 
where  recreations,  such  as  boating  and  fishing, 
might  be  combined  with  more  serious  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  spend  about  three  hours  each  day  in 
each  other’s  company,  studying  the  Bible  aloud. 
At  the  first,  when  the  Meeting  began  in  1869,  there 
were  only  about  a  half  dozen,  including  James 
Inglis  of  New  York,  Charles  Campbell  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  (both  now  deceased).  Dr.  Brooks  of  St. 
Louis,  George  C.  Needham  (the  evangelist),  and 
one  or  two  more.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Parsons 
^  Toronto,  Canada,  Key.,  W.  J.  Erdman  of 

"'^"“Tamedlb'Wn;’^  Y.,  and" Major  Whittle,  have  been 
added;  and  those  who  are  living  of  the  above 
named,  constitute  the  mainspring  and  stay  of  the 
"  Believers’  Conference.”  From  1869  to  1871  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  yearly.  Then  no  other  meeting 
was  held  till  1875,  and  since  then  the  meetings 
have  been  held  each  year;  and  the  one  just  closed 
at  the  island  of  Mackinac,  Mich.,  was  the  elev¬ 
enth.  These  gatherings  have  been  held  utSwamp- 
scott  and  Old  Orchard,  in  the  Far  East ;  at  Clifton 
Springs  and  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. ;  and  at  a  point 
near  Chicago  and  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  West. 

It  was  early  found  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  confine  this  Bible  study  (originally  undertaken 
for  mutual  benefit)  to  the  small  circle  with  which 
it  originated.  Wherever  the  brethren  came  to¬ 
gether  and  began  to  study  aloud,  eager  listeners 
at  once  gathered  to  hear.  In  some  instances,  very 
marked  spiritual  results,  in  the  conversion  of  souls, 
have  followed.  In  one  instance,  where  no  revival 
had  been  enjoyed  in  nearly  a  score  of  years,  one 
broke  out  in  connection  with  this  Meeting,  which 
in  the  months  following  swept  all  the  country 
round  about.  Hence  in  the  later  years  the  gath¬ 
erings  have  been  advertised  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  ail  have  been  welcome  who  have  come. 

What  is  the  intent  of  the  Meeting  ?  What  pur¬ 
pose  do  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise  seek  to  ac¬ 
complish  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will 
be  found  in  full  in  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  They  come  together  as  a  company  of  the 
Lord's  beliaving  people,  to  study  His  Word,  and 
that  is  all  they  do,  and  they  almost  literally  do 
that  all  the  time.  In  the  late  Conference  at  Mack¬ 
inac,  daily  services  began  at  9 : 30  A.  M.,  and  after 
an  hour’s  devotional  meeting,  study  lasted  till 
noon  or  after.  At  3  P.  M.  we  met  for  another 
study,  which  lasted  till  4:30  or  5.  And  in  the 
evening  evangelistic  services  were  held  in  a  hall 
in  the  village.  I  never  saw  the  Word  of  God  so 
highly  exalted.  The  constant  reference  was  “to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony.”  The  ever-recur¬ 
ring  question  was.  What  does  the  Spirit  teach  ? 
and  that  we  will  believe. 

The  leaders  in  study  were  Drs.  Brooks  and  Par¬ 
sons,  Bev.  W.  J.  Erdman,  and  Evangelists  Whittle 
and  Needham.  Very  valuable  assistance  wais  also 
rendered  by  Dr.  Goodwin  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Pierson 
of  Detroit,  Dr.  West  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Mun- 
hall  of  Indianapolis.  The  range  of  topics  was 
quite  wide,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  par¬ 
tial  list :  The  Need  and  Fact  of  a  Divine  Beveia- 
V  tion;  Justification;  The  Two  Distinct  Natures  of 
Christ  in  One  Person ;  The  Reconciliation  of  God 
and  Man;  Man  as  a  Sinner;  Acceptable  Prayer; 
The  Second  Coming;  The  Priesthood  of  Jesus; 
The  Two  Resurrections ;  The  Nature  of  Worship ; 
Missions,  Ac.  The  morning  devotional  hour  was 
occupied  nearly  every  day  with  some  aspect  of  the 
nature  or  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Although  the  leaders  in  this  meeting  are  pro¬ 
nounced  pre-millenarians,  yet  the  topic  of  the 
Second  Advent  assumed  no  exceptional  promi¬ 
nence.  They  never  shunned  it ;  they  always  spoke 
of  it  with  unwavering  confidence  in  their  own  con¬ 
victions  ;  but  they  did  not  pueh  it.  It  should  be 
r  said  also  that  all  modern  notions  of  the  Higher 

Life,  Perfection,  Restoration,  Perfect  Holiness, 
and  such  like,  as  advocated  by  not  a  few  in  this 
day,  find  in  these  men  their  most  bitter  antago¬ 
nists.  They  find  no  perfection  save  in  God  and 
His  Word,  which  they  hold  to  be  verbally  inspired. 
r  The  recent  gathering  at  Mackinac  lasted  from 

'*  the  6th  to  the  18th  inst.  Of  its  spiritual  charac- 

r  ter  and  effect,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said.  There 

P  were  present  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 

Oongregationalists,  United  Presbyterians,  and 
Episcopalians,  of  both  sexes,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  one  hundred,  and  they  held  most  de- 
lightful  Christian  counsel,  and  dwelt  in  the  sweet- 
est  Christian  fellowship,  in  the  study  of  the  Word 
and  in  prayer,  for  twelve  days,  and  then  sat  down 
^^^^Btogether  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and,the  ques- 
^^^^HUon  of  sect  bad  not  the  faintest  prominence.  The 
united  feeling  was  that  it  was  good  to  be  there. 
unaniroouH  desire  of  every  one  was  to  attend 
^^^^Kiother,  and  yet  another. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  New  Chttbch  in  Manchesteb,  N.  H.— The 
Presbytery  of  Boston  met  July  19  in  the  German 
Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  Bev.  Robert  Court 
acting  as  moderator.  A  petition  was  presented 
from  certain  German  residents  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  for  the  organization  of  a  German  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  that  city.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Hager, 
in  support  of  the  petition,  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin,  circumstances,  and  prospects  of  the  soci¬ 
ety  wishing  to  be  formed  into  a  church.  Mr.  F. 
M.  Victor,  elder  in  Lawrence,  had  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  movement,  and  was  in  favor  of  organi¬ 
zation.  A  deputation  from  Manchester,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  Carl  Koehler,  J.  F.  Klerake,  and 
T.  F.  Koehler,  were  heard.  Mr.  Erhart,  licentiate 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  been 
preaching  to  the  Germans  in  Manchester  for  a 
few  Sabbaths,  spoke  hopefully  of  the  field.  Pres¬ 
bytery,  after  due  deliberation,  then  resolved  unan¬ 
imously  to  go  on  with  the  necessary  steps,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Tyson,  Cogswell,  and  Hager,  with  Elders  Horace 
Anderson  and  Warren  Richardson,  to  visit  Man¬ 
chester,  confer  with  the  brethren  there,  and  or¬ 
ganize,  if  the  way  be  clear,  a  German  Presbyterian 
church  in  that  city.  Various  interesting  facts 
were  stated  in  regard  to  the  status  of  tiie  Ger¬ 
mans  in  Manchester.  There  are  at  least  1,200 
Germans  in  that  city.  Few  have  been  attending 
any  church.  At  the  Presbyterian  preaching  the 
attendance  has  been  from  150  to  175.  A  Sunday- 
school  has  62  children  attending  it  regularly.  The 
desire  for  a  ehurch  is  shown  to  be  sincere  by  the 
fact  that  already  the  promoters  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  have  subscribed  several  hundred  dollars  to¬ 
wards  building  an  edifice.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts 
of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board  is  very 
friendly  to  the  enterprise,  and  promises  his  Infiu- 
ence  to  help  it  on.  The  Congregationalists  will 
not  object.  Indeed  Mr.  Davis  has  been  in  favor 
of  the  work.  They  have  the  Swedish  and  French 
missions  in  hand,  and  will  let  the  Presbyterians 
take  the  Germans,  who  prefer  Presbyterian  forms 
and  government.  Every  day  more  Germans  are 
arriving.  And  doubtless  at  no  distant  day  they 
will  have  a  church  home  where  their  lull-voiced 
chorals  and  the  Gospel  preached  in  the  language 
of  the  land  of  Luther  will  have  attractive  charms 
for  these  Teutons  that  no  merely  English  service 
can  have ;  and  the  prevailing  infidelity  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  working  people  will  thus  be  counteracted  or 
kept  in  chock,  as  in  Lawrence.  R.  c. 

NEW  YORK. 

MiDDiiEEiEiiD  Centre. — Rev.  F.  H.  Coft'ran  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  ehurch  at  this  place. 

,  The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  on  the  18th  Inst, 
dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  John 
P.  Scott,  D.D.,  and  the  church  of  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Scott  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  having  received  a  call  to  the  church  of 
Lebanon,  within  their  bounds. 

Tonawanda.  —  Rev.  William  C.  Macbeth  has 
been  invited  to  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Fultonville,  which  invitation  he  is  likely  to  ac¬ 
cept. 

L  Lyons. — Rev.  A.  A.  Wood,  D.D.,  has  removed 
'  from  this  place  to  the  residence  he  recently  pur¬ 
chased  in  Rochester,  where  he  will  receive  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  into  the  ministerial  circle  of  the 
city.  He  will  continue  to  fill  his  old  pulpit  until 
the  first  of  November,  unless  a  pastor  shall  bo 
found  sooner, 

Clyde. — A  recent  missionary  tea-party  held  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Ryerson,  and  attended 
by  the  ladies  of  the  different  village  churches,  was 
so  largely  attended  and  greatly  enjoyed,  as  to 
lead  the  ladies  to  decide  upon  their  continuance. 
They  can  doubtless  be  made  to  accomplish  much 
good  in  more  than  one  direction. 

Perry.  —  Among  the  many  improvements  in 
progress  in  this  fiourlshing  village  is  the  renew¬ 
ing  of  the  paint  upon  the  exterior  of  the  handsome 
brick  church  and  its  steeple. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg. — It  is  settled  that  the  Third  Church 
is  to  lose  its  pastor.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson. 
He  has  received  a  second  call  from  the  Second 
Church  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  has  accepted  it. 
The  Banner  says  “  He  is  now  absent  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  will  not  remove  from  this  city  for  some 
time.  During  Dr.  Thompson’s  residence  here,  he 
has  made  friends  who  will  greatly  regret  his  de¬ 
parture,  but  at  the  same  time  wish  and  pray  that 
great  success  may  attend  him  in  the  inviting  field 
to  which  ho  will  go.”  The  Second  Church  of  this 
central  city  of  the  continent,  presents  a  field  of 
great  present  and  prospective  usefulness  and  in- 
Huence,  and  doubtless  Dr.  Thompson  will  bo  found 
equal  to  his  fine  opportunities.  The  new  house  of 
worship  is  a  very  fine  and  complete  structure. 

Cross  Creek. — The  venerable  Rev.  S.  C.  Jen¬ 
nings,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg, 
preaches  almost  every  Sabbath.  Lately  he  vis¬ 
ited  Cross  Creek,  Washington  cou  ,y,  the  home  of 
his  youth,  where  he  had  been  bapl  ed  more  than 
eighty  years  ago,  and  where  many  if  his  kindred 
lie,  and  preached  a  sermon  that  v  is  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention.  Dr.  Jeanings  was  in 
New  York  some  months  since,  and  as  was  meet, 
in  view  of  tlie  antiquity  of  his  first  subscription 
to  it,  paid  The  Evangelist  a  visit.  His  health 
and  strength  continue  in  good  measure,  aud  his 
desire  to  be  about  his  Master’s  business  has  the 
force  of  both  passion  and  ingrained  habit. 

The  Presbytery  op  Kittanning  has  licensed 
Messrs.  Joseph  L.  Weaver  and  W.  T.  Garroway  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Messrs,  J.  M.  Kelley,  J.  S. 
Helm,  and  A.  C.  Good  were  ordained.  Mr.  Kelly 
becomes  pastor  in  the  Presbytery;  Mr.  Holm  has 
in  view  evangelistic  work  in  a  field  not  yet  fully 
determined  upon  ;  and  Mr.  Good  is  under  afipoini- 
ment  as  a  Foreign  missionary  to  Africa. 

Hokendauqua. — This  enterprising  congregation 
have  arranged  for  a  joint  excursion  with  the  Fenn 
Dale,  Irouton,  and  Lock  Ridge  congregations,  Sat¬ 
urday,  August  19th,  to  Long  Branch  and  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.  The  seashore  excursion  from  Hoken¬ 
dauqua  last  Summer  added  neany  four  hundred 
dollars  to  the  new  parsonage  fund. 

OHIO. 

f  Columbus. — Rev.  J.  H.  Jones’  postoflice  address 
is  changed  from  Youngstown  to  No,  84  West  First 
avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rome. — The  Presbyterian  church  here  are  build¬ 
ing  a  parsonage,  and  hope  to  have  it  completed  by 
Sept.  Ist  for  their  new  minister.  Rev.  J.  W.  Haz- 
lett,  who  is  now  on  the  field. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Rev.  John  H.  Baixows  of  the 
First  Piesbyterian  Church  read  a  very  appropriate 
pastoral  letter  to  those  of  his  people  assembled  on 
Wednesday  evening,  July  12Lh,  just  previous  to 
his  leaving  on  his  Summer  vacation.  After  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  apparently  Providential  circumstances 
which  had  iufiuenced  him  to  accept  their  call,  and 
the  excellent  repute  of  that  people  in  the  matter 
of  unity,  generosity,  and  activity  in  i^ery  good 
word  and  work,  all  which  had  been  abundantly 
verifieil  in  the  past  eight  and  a  half  months  of  his 
labors  among  them.  Pastor  Barrows  continues: 

“But,  in  the  second  place,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  the  work  of  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
largely  a  work  of  adjustment  and  p'cparation. 
We  have  been  getting  accustomed  to  these  new  re¬ 
lations.  My  strength  has  been  very  largely  given 
to  the  social  life  of  the  church,  the  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  people — a  very  pleasant  and  im¬ 
portant  work.  But  though  the  work  of  the  year 
has  been  generally  that  of  adjustment  and  prepa¬ 
ration,  there  has  been  a  hopeful  quickening  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  many  directions.  Your  gifts  to  the  Lord  s 
treasury  have  been  increased ;  your  great  mission 
work  has  prospered.  Many  new  listeners  to  the 
Gospel  have  been  brought  to  the  Lord’s  house, 
and  seventy-three  new  names  have  been  enrolled 
upon  the  church  records.  But  perhaps  the  most 
hopeful  work  of  the  year  has  been  your  general 
attendance  on  the  week-night  lueetings,  and  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  these  ser¬ 
vices.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  has  been  a  deepen¬ 
ing  of  spiritual  life.  The  remarks  that  have  been 
made  have  had  the  virtues  of  brevity,  directness, 
and  earnestness.  Thus  you  have  made  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  meetings  in  some  respects  the 
best  that  I  have  ever  attended. 

“  But  I  must  turn  your  attention  now  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Believing  as  I  do  that  I  was  called  here  of 
the  Lord,  I  realize  that  I  was  called  here  to  save 
souls.  Hence  all  my  deepest  desires  centre  in  this 
one  thing.  Very  likely  some  of  us  have  been  dis¬ 
appoint^  in  not  having  a  larger  ingathering  the 
last  year.  But  perhaps  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
nothing  more  could  have  been  expected.  Since 
coming  to  know  the  spirit  of  your  hearts,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  sure  that  you  were  earnestly 
praying  and  deeply  longing  for  the  ampler  harvest 
which  God  is  willing  to  give  us.  Let  me  ask  you 
to  be  very  faithful,  during  the  next  six  weeks,  to 
the  Wednesday  evening  gatherings.  Make  them 
ineetinm  of  earnest  prayer.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge  in  thinking  that  the  true  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  these  services  is  this:  1st,  Prayer;  2d, 
Singing;  3d,  Remarks.  During  the  last  year  you 
have  made  the  words  spoken  at  our  meetings 
brief,  earnest,  and  direct.  In  the  coming  year 
make  the  singing  more  spirited,  and  the  prayers 
much  shorter  and  more  specific  and  more  numer¬ 


ous,  and  we  shall  have  the  model  meeting — a 
meeting  to  which  many  besides  Christians  will  be 
glad  to  come.  Above  all,  cherish  a  hopeful  and 
expectant  spirit.  Great  results  for  the  glory  of 
Christ  are  ours  if  we  ti’ust  God  and  do  our  duty. 
Pray  faithfully  that  your  absent  pastor  may  have 
what  he  so  much  needs — a  new  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  During  my  short  pastorate  great 
sorrows  have  come  to  some  of  you,  and  great  sor¬ 
rows  may  soon  be  in  store  for  others.  But  even 
these  things  shall  work  together  for  our  good  and 
the  Divine  glory,  if  we  are  possessed  of  the  mind 
of  Christ.  Be  earnestly  faithful  in  your  work  ‘  till 
He  come.’  We  have  entered  on  the  last  of  the 
fifty  years  In  the  history  of  this  mother  church  of 
Chicago.  Shall  it  not  be  the  best  .year  ?  ” 

NEBRASKA. 

Oakdale. — At  the  last  communion  of  this  church 
twelve  persons  wererecelved.  Thisgrowingchurch, 
led  by  Its  pastor.  Rev.  H.  Wilson,  is  much  blessed 
in  its  work.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  Oakdale 
Seminary,  which  institution  is  just  starting,  and 
is  commended  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
have  wealth  to  invest  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  for 
the  diffusion  of  educational  aud  Gospel  influences. 
It  is  very  much  in  need  of  aid  just  now  to  com¬ 
plete  an  academy  building. 

KANSAS. 

loLA. — At  the  communion  service  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  this  place,  July  16th,  seven 
persons  were  received  on  confession  of  their  faith, 
making  in  all  twenty  received  since  the  Ist  of 
January  last. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

A  Fruitful  Church.— W.  D.  Little,  Esq.,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  in  the  couise  of  some  details  of 
the  history  of  the  Second  Parish  Church  and  its 
ministry  of  that  city,  says : 

“About  this  time  (1818)  Mr.  Calvin  E.  Stowe — 
now  Rev.  Dr.  Stowe — then  living  in  the  family  of 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Dana,  was  converted,  and  de¬ 
siring  a  liberal  education,  the  means  were  provid¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose.  He  entered  Bowdoin  College 
in  September,  1820,  and  graduated  with  honors  in 
1824.  After  completing  his  theological  course  he 
was  ordained  in  Newburyport.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Indiana, 
and  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1839,  and  became 
a  prominent  and  favorite  preacher,  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  professor  in  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Ho  married  for  his  first  wife.  Miss  Eliza 
Tyler,  the  eldest  daughter  ofiRev.  Dr.  Bennett 
Tyler,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Payson  as  pastor  of 
this  church.  She  soon  afterwards  died,  and  he 
subsequently  married  Miss  Harriet  Beecher,  now 
well  known  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  author¬ 
ess.  His  son.  Rev.  C.  E.  Stowe,  Jr.,  is  now'  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Saco.  It  may  not  be,  and  probably  is  not  known 
to  many  of  our  people  how  many  men  our  church 
has  luroished  for  the  ministry.  Beside  those  be¬ 
fore  referred  to,  viz :  Rev.  Messrs.  Weston,  Doug¬ 
lass,  Freeman,  Merrill,  Ingraham,  and  Stowe,  are 
the  following;  viz:  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.D.,  or¬ 
dained  as  a  missionary  in  1838,  now  President  of 
Mlddlebury  College;  Rev.  Bishop  H.  Southgate, 
Jr.,  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  Rev.  Robert  South- 
gate,  his  brother,  for  years  settled  In  Ipswich, 
Mass. ;  Rev.  Edward  F.  Cutter,  D.D.,  son  of  Dea¬ 
con  Levi  Cutter,  settled  in  Warren  and  Rockland ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Lane  in  Dubuque;  Rev.  Charles 
Walker  in  Paris,  Me. ;  Rev.  Horatio  Ilsley,  last 
settled  in  South  Freeport;  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Emer¬ 
son  in  Monson,  Me. ;  Rev.  Sidney  Turner  of  Mon- 
son,  now  out  of  the  ministry;  Rev.  John  Ellery 
Tyler,  deceased  ;  Rev.  Josiah  Tyler  now'  a  distin¬ 
guished  missionary  in  Africa,  both  sons  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Tyler;  Rev.  F.  W.  Boyd,  since  connected  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  ;  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Oxnard, 
son  of  Deacon  William  Oxnard,  in  Angola,  N.  Y. ; 
Rev.  John  Goddard,  deceased ;  Rev.  William 
Carruthors,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Carruthers,  now  in 
Fairhaven,  Mass. ;  Rev.  William  K.  Vaill,  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Rev.  Henry  M.  Vaill,  in  Connecticut, 
both  sons  of  Rev.  Dr.  Vaill ;  Rev.  Arthur  Shirley, 
in  Concord,  Mass. ;  and  Rev.  Daniel  Green,  now 
in  Machias,  all  of  whom  were  graduates  from  our 
church,  the  latter  for  several  years  being  one  of 
its  deacons.  One  or  both  the  parents  of  nearly  all 
of  these  were  members  of  this  church.” 

EPISCOPAL. 

Venekable  Reotoks. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  J. 
Morton,  who  for  fifty -two  years  has  been  rector  of 
St.  James  Church,  Philadelphia,  is,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shelton  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Buffalo,  the  only  clergyman  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  this  country  who  has  had  so  long 
a  continuous  service  in  one  parish.  He  succeeded 
Bishop  White  upon  the  election  of  the  latter  to 
the  episcopate,  and  the  church  has  bad  only  the 
two  rectors  In  elghty-two  years. 

METHODIST. 

Averaged  Salaries. — The  average  salary  of 
the  ministers  in  the  New  York  East  Conference 
last  year  was  $1,163;  but  the  aveiage  salary  of 
the  Mississippi  Conference  ministers  was  only 
$400. 

Can  Woman  Immerse  ? — Not  long  ago  the  Meth¬ 
odist  preachers  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  had  nnder 
discussion  the  question  whether  it  was  proper  to 
ordain  a  woman  as  a  minister.  It  was  said  that 
all  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  requires  as  quali¬ 
fications  for  ordination  were  “gifts,  grace,  and 
usefulness,”  but  it  was  urged  that  the  unwritten 
law  requiretl  the  candidate  to  be  of  the  masculine 
gender.  Dr.  Talbot,  the  presiding  elder,  said  he 
did  not  object  so  much  to  their  preaching,  but 
there  were  other  things  involved  which  they  could 
not  do,  “and  one  of  these  was  to  baptize  by  im¬ 
mersion.” 

Statistics. — There  are  in  the  United  States  88 
Conferences,  containing  9,966  charges.  Of  these, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  charges  report  no 
members  or  probationers  for  the  last  year.  Now 
if  to  the  number  reporting  (namely  1,654,176 
full  members  and  158,624  probationers)  there  bo 
added  the  estimated  numbers  arising  from  filling, 
149  blanks  (12,962  members  and  1,490  probation¬ 
ers),  we  shall  have  1,567,137  members  and  161,114 
probationers;  total,  1,728,251;  and  if  we  allow 
the  estimated  3,375  from  the  135  charges  still 
blank,  and  consider  them  as  bearing  the  same 
proportion  of  members  and  probationers,  namely, 
one-te  dh,  there  should  be  338  probationers  and 
3,037  members;  and  then  allowing  the  estimated 
2,030  probationers  supposed  to  be  on  charges  re¬ 
porting  none,  the  total  membership  so  far  would 
be  163,482  probationers  and  1,670,074  full  mem¬ 
bers;  total,  1,733,676 — which  a  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  .\dvocate  figured  out  last  week. 

BAPTIST. 

New  PBOFEasoRS. — The  Trustees  of  Crozer  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  have  chosen  Elias  Henry  John- 
8on,_  D.D.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Chrisiian  Theology,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Pepper.  Dr.  Johnson  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  iu  1862,  and  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Theological  Seminary  in  1871.  After  being 
pastor  at  Ballston  Spa,  1873-’75,  he  was  called  to 
the  Union  Church  at  Providence  in  1875,  where  he 
has  reinaiue  I  to  the  pi-e-ent  time.  The  Trustees 
have  al'O  chosen  J.  M.  Stifier,  D.D.,  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  to  fill  the  newly-constituted  Chair  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis.  Dr.  Slifier  is  a  graduate  of 
Shurtleff  College  and  Theological  Seminary. 

An  Active  Preacher.— The  Augusta  (Maine) 
Journal  says :  “Few  men  in  Maine  have  crowded 
more  genuine  hard  work  into  their  lives  than  Elder 
John  Spinney  of  Starks,  a  Freewill  Baptist  clergy¬ 
man,  64  years  old.  Tlie  old  gentleman  is  a  black¬ 
smith  by  trade,  having  worked  twenty  years  at 
that  business.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  com¬ 
menced  preaching,  frequently  walking  ten  miles  to 
church  on  a  Suuday,  preaching  two  sermons,  and 
returning  on  foot  at  night.  In  his  life  he  has 
movfd  38  times,  and  has  erected  23  buildings. 
Among  other  things  he  has  delivered  over  8,000 
Sermons,  attended  over  200  funerals  in  Starks, 
married  over  200  couples,  and  baptized  over  200 
people.” 

Counties  with  no  Churches.— The  following 
twelve  counties  of  Pennsylvania  have  no  Baptist 
church :  Synder,  Lebanon,  Juniata,  Perry,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Adaius,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford,  For¬ 
est,  Elk,  and  Cameron;  while  Somerset,  Clinton, 
Monroe,  and  Pike,  have  only  one  each.  These 
counties  represent  a  population  of  more  than  300,- 
000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Last  Year’s  Advent  Camp-meeting  at  Allen’s 
Grove,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  rivei, 
near  Terry  Island,  is  being  repeated  the  present 
week,  the  services  to  last  ten  days.  This  is  the 
branch  of  Uie  Adventists  who  oi  ce  attracted  at¬ 
tention  while  waiting  on  Terry  Island  for  the  end 
of  the  world.  A  larger  gathering  is  expected  than 
last  year’s,  coming  from  all  over  the  Union. 

A  Fresh  Honor  (?).— The  State  of  New  York 
has  Dow  been  made  a  Jesuit  Province  by  Itself, 
having  been  set  off  from  Canada.  The  new  Prov¬ 
ince  takes  in  the  old  Province  of  Maryland.  The 
Rev.  Robert  W.  Brady.  S.  J.,  the  head  of  this  old 
province,  continues  as  Emeritus  Head  of  the  New 
York  Province,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Robert  Fulton, 
8.  J.,  late  President  of  Gonzaga  College  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  been  made  acting  ProviHcial  of 
the  Province,  and  has  taken  his  official  residence 
at  St.  Xavier  College,  New  York  city, 

Indian  Churches. — Gray  Cloud,  a  chief  among 
the  Dakota  Indians,  who  was  sentenced  to  be 
hung  for  bis  part  in  the  outbreak  of  1^2,  but  was 
pardoned  by  President  Lincoln,  is  now  one  of  the 
moet  active  Christian  ministers  in  that  region. 
These  Indian  churches  have  a  membership  of 


eight  hundred,  with  ten  pastors.  Their  contribu¬ 
tions  average  one  dollar  a  month  from  each  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Gmenwood  Lake,  N.  J.,  has  a  Summer  house 
of  worship  named  after  Dr.  Deems’s  city  charge, 
“The  Church  of  the  Strangers.”  It  was  dedicated 
July  12th,  and  is  intended  as  a  place  of  union  wor¬ 
ship,  partly  for  the  few  residents  of  the  spot,  but 
more  especially  for  Summer  visitors.  The  build¬ 
ing,  pert  wood,  part  canvas,  as  if  to  call  to  mind 
the  tobernacle  of  old,  is  situated  on  a  little  island 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  rustic  bridge. 

Benjamin  Reynolds  Bulkeley,  a  recent  grad- 
uRte*Df  Harvard  Divinity  School,  was  ordained 
last  week  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Con¬ 
cord.  Mr.  Bulkeley  is  directly  descended  from 
Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  who  organized  the  first 
church  in  Concord  250  years  ago.  During  the  ser¬ 
vices  Mr.  Bulkeley’s  mother,  who  had  come  to 
witness  them,  died  suddenly  at  a  neighboring 
house. 

the  Great  Conference.- We  hear  that  25,(M)0 
or  30,000  Dunkards  were  in  attendance  at  their 
recent  Annual  Conference  held  in  Arnolds,  Ind. 
Among  them  were  about  thirty  bishops,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  most  important  action  taken  was  the  making 
ail  future  decisions  of  the  Annual  Conference  man¬ 
datory.  Heretofore  they  have  been  slmidy  ad¬ 
visory.  It  was  also  decided  not  to  allow  any 
theological  school  in  the  brotherhood,  not  to  per¬ 
mit  the  calling  of  Sunday-school  conventions,  not 
to  allow  any  member  to  have  his  life  insured,  and 
to  make  any  member  subject  to  discipline  and  ex¬ 
pulsion  who  shall  speak  or  write  reproachfully  of 
the  Annual  Conference. 

SWEDENBOBGIAN. — The  Rev.  S.  1’.  Stewart,  who 
died  recently  in  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  seven 
ordained  Swedenborgian  ministers  of  tills  country. 
He  was  the  founder  in  1849  of  the  Urbana  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  first  New  Chnrch  college  ever  established, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  ho  was  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Mental  Philosophy.  At  the  opening 
of  ttjs-war  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  became 
editor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Messenger,  a  weekly 
paper  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Convention.  In  1876  he  became  one  of  the  cor¬ 
porators  of  the  “Academy  of  the  New  Church,”  an 
organization  of  New  Churchmen  in  America  and 
Europe,  having  for  its  purpose  the  preservation 
of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  in  their  purity. 
He  was  made  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  this  institu¬ 
tion.  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  its  College  and 
Divinity  School.  Deceased  was  widely  known 
among  New  Church  people,  having  been  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  President  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri  Associations,  and  pastor  of  the  Vine- 
land,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  Societies. 


Beatijgs. 


MooBK--At  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  18th,  1882,  \Vm.  E. 
Moobb,  infant  son  of  Bev.  Geo.  F.  and  Mary  U.  Moore 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  aged  nine  months. 


x<i0ttC^6* 


^akih® 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Thb  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  ^holesomenese.  More  economical  than  the  omlnar.i 
klnd^and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
otUyiscam.  ROYAL  Baking  Powdeb  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


LUSTRO 


Wheeleb  —  Holland  —  At  “Suunyside  Parsonage,” 
Hokendauqua,  Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  July  20th,  1882,  by  Bov.  Janies  A.  Little,  pastor  of 
Hokendauqua  and  Fenn  Dale  churches  Mr.  Albebt 
David  Wheeleb  to  Miss  Diana  Elizabeth  Holland, 
both  of  West  Catasauqua,  Lehigh  county.  Pa. 


SAH  FBANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  opens  first  Thursday  of  September.  Four 
professors  Course  of  study  thorough.  Furulshod  rooms 
and  living  cheap.  Tuition,  library  and  text  books  tree. 
Students  needing  assistance  aided.  Address 

Bev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PRINCETON  SEMINARY. 

Thie  sessions  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  will  here¬ 
after  begin  and  end  two  weeks  later  than  heretofore.  The 
next  session  will  begin  on  the  third  Thursday  of  September 
^stead  of  the  first  Thursday),  and  will  end  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  May  (Instead  of  tho  last  Wednesday  of  April). 

W.  E.  SCHENCK,  Sec.  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Presbytery  of  West  Virginia  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  15th,  at  2  P.  M.  SAMUEL  GRAHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 


Kotfees. 


THE  GREAT  TRAISnEX  NTTUBER. 

THE  AUGUST 

ST.  NICHOLAS  FOB  T0UR6  FOLKS. 


Storios  of  travel  and  adventure  iu  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  A  magnificently  illustrated  vacation 
number  of  what  tho  Lontlou  Spf-etatnr  calls  “tho 
best  of  children’s  magazines.” 

Sold  everywhere;  price  25  cents,  $3.00  a  year. 
THE  CENTURY  CO.  Nevr-York. 

SrE^  SCliNER’S  SO^ 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED 

National  Religions  and  Universal 
Religions. 

By  A.  Kueueu,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Leyden.  Being  the  Hibbert  Lectures  for 
1882.  1  vol.,  12mo,  388  pp.,  $1.50. 

The  Hibbert  series  of  lectures  ou  the  historical  religions 
of  the  world  received  an  Important  addition  In  Professor 
Kuenen’s  learned  and  philosophical  surv-y  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  religions,  to  which  category  he  admits  Buddlsm  and 
Islam  along  with  Christianity,  though  the  greater  part  of 
his  volume  Is  given  to  the  connection  between  Christianity 
and  Israelitlsm.  The  previous  lectures  iu  this  series  have 
now  become  famous  both  from  the  attainments  and  celeb¬ 
rity  of  the  lecturers,  and  the  interest  of  the  subjects  treat¬ 
ed  by  them.  Professor  Kueneu’s  special  knowledge  is 
quite  as  thorough  aud  extensive  as  his  predecessors,  and 
he  has  the  advantage  of  his  theme,  which  Is  In  some  re¬ 
spects  more  Inviting,  and  naturally  appeals  to  a  larger 
class  of  readers.  Thx  fundamental  idea  and  ground  plan 
of  the  Cbrlstiou  religion  has  seldom  been  discussed  with 
such  breadth  of  view  and  historical  Insight. 

— 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED: 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWFH  OF  Re¬ 
ligion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India.  By  F.  Max  Muller.  Hibbert  Lectures 
for  1878.  Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION,  As  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Religibn  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By 
LePago  Renouf.  The  Hibbert  Lectures  for 
1879.  12mo,  $1.50. 

THE  FAITHS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Concise  History 

of  the  Great  Religious  Systems  of  the  World. 
St.  Giles’  Lectures  for  1882.  By  Principal 
Call’d ;  Professors  Flint,  Milligan,  and  Taylor ; 
Drs.  James  Maegregor,  J.  Cameron  Lees,  and 
others.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

OUTLINES  OF  PRIMITIVE  BELIEF  AMONG  THE  INDO- 

EUROPEAN  RACES.  By  Charles  Francis 
Keary,  M..4..,  of  the  British  Museum.  1  vol., 
crown  8vo,  $2  50. 

These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  toill  be  sent 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  aud  745  Broadway,  -  -  New  York, 


For  a  brief  period 


m  best  thins  known 

washujg^bleaching 

III  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COLO  WATER. 

SAVES  liABOR,  TIME  and  SOAP  AMAZ¬ 
INGLY,  and  gives  nnlveroal  ■atlafaction. 

No  family,  rich  or  poor  should  be  without  it. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.  BEW  ARE  of  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PEARLINE  is  tue 
ONLY  SAFE  labor-saving  compound,  and 
always  bears  tho  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMK3  PYLE,  NEW  YORK. 

Saratoga  springs.— des.  stbonos’  BEkSWAL  msii- 

TOM.  Popular  Summer  Resort.  Open  all  the  year. 
Table  and  appolntmenis  ilrst-class.  Society  genial  and 
cultured.  The  resort  of  many  eminent  persons  tor  rest 
aud  recreation.  Send  tor  references. 

Wilbor’s  Compound  of  Pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  and 
LlHB.  The  advantage  of  this  compound  over  tho  plain  Oil, 
is  that  the  nauseating  taste  of  the  Oil  Is  entlre'y  removed, 
and  the  whole  rendered  palatable.  The  offensive  taste  of 
the  Oil  has  long  acied  as  a  great  objection  to  its  use;  but 
In  this  form  the  trouble  Is  obvlat-  d.  A  host  of  certificates 
might  be  given  here  to  testify  to  the  excellence  and  success 
of  ••  Witbor’s  Cod-Liver  Oil  and  lime."  but  tho  fact  that  it  Is 
preecribed  by  the  medical  faculty,  Is  sufficient.  For  sale 
by  A.  B.  WiLBOB,  Chemist,  Boston,  aud  by  all  druggists. 


Your  attention  liavinit  been  called  to  the  merits  of 


we  ’l^oold  now  ash  :  HAVIj;  iOU  TRIED  ITT 
It  Is  the  I5EHT  and  QUICKEST 

CLEAMER  AND  POUSHER  IN  TEE  WORLD 

Of  NICKEL,  SILVER  WARE, 

PLATE  GLASS  AXD  SHOW  CASES. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

j^FOll  SALE  EVERYWHERE. _ 

NOTICE  TO  INVESTORS! 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Loans 
made  and  Gnaranteed  by  the 

lebiash  Loan  and  Tnst  Company, 

HASTINGS,  NEBRASKA. 

School  Bonds  and  Municipal  Securities  for  sale.  Beet  of 
raferenoea  famished.  Write  for  lull  particulars. 

JAB.  B.  HCaRI'WELL,  Pres.  E.  C.  WxBSTKS,  Treaa. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon's 

(Soffmor  ind  former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Hitinffi) 

French  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School  lor  Young 
Ladles  and  Children,  No.  10  Gramercy  Park,  New  York, 
will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28th,  1882.  Careful  train¬ 
ing  and  thorough  Instruction  In  every  department.  French 
conversation  class  under  the  charge  of  Mme.  Alliot  Boy- 
mier.  Boys’  Class  October  2d. 

MISS  E,  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES.  Morristown,  N.  J.,  reopens  Sept  20th. 
Enlarged  schonl-n  oius  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin,  $460  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 

MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 
ENGLISH.  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  6  and  8  East  53d  Street,  N.  Y.,  reopens 
Oct.  2.  Number  of  pupils  Iu  Primaty  and  Preparatory 
Classes  strictly  limited.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Spe¬ 
cial  students  in  Music  and  all  Departments.  This  School 
Is  formulated  for  the  education  and  training  of  Christum 
women.  Rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated,  and  health 
record  unparalleled. 

Rutgers  female  college,  under  its  present 
administration.  Is  realizing  its  former  prestige  and 
popularity,  ana  will  opon  for  the  reception  of  day  and 
b-.'ordtng  pupils.  In  Its  now  and  elegantly  furnished  build¬ 
ing,  58  West  55th  street.  Sept.  20ih.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  President  S.  D.  BURCHARD,  D.D. 

Normal  school.  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  Trains  teachers. 

Tuition  and  books  free.  Railroad  fare  to  Potsdam 
free.  Living  cheap.  For  circulars,  address  the  Principal. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE 

Thorooghly  fnraUhed  for  giving  a  suiierlor  educa¬ 
tion  iu  fuU  College  Courses  of  S!udy,  and  in  ilusic  and  Art. 

Its  charges  are  unusually  moderate.  Heated  by  steam 
and  furnished  with  an  elevator.  Address 

Rxv.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.  D.,  Pres.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

STUBENVILLE  (O  )  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  situation  ou  the  Ohio.  Well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  63  years  of  successful  experience.  Board, 
room,  and  light  per  year  only  $175.  'Puitlon  $20  to  $86. 
One- fourth  off  to  clergymen’s  daughters.  Send  for  a  cata¬ 
logue.  Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Western  Female  Seminary 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

The  28th  year  will  commence  Sept,  6, 1882.  Board,  Tui¬ 
tion,  Fuel  and  Lights,  $170  per  anuum.  Send  for  catalogue 
to  MISS  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 


I  ACCI  I  CCIAIUADV  Auburndale,  Mass.  Boston 
LAoCLL  OLmlnAn  1 1  advantages  with  delightful 
suburban  home.  Special  care  of  health,  manners  and 
morals  of  growing  girls.  Good  board.  Teaches  cooking 
and  the  like  household  arts.  To  secure  place  apply  early. 
Address  C.  C.  BBAGDON,  Prluclpal. 

SiGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

np:wbukgh.  n.  y. 

A  select  Boarding  School  for  26  Boys  Fits  them  to  take 
the  highest  rank  at  Yale.  For  circulars  address 

HENRY  W.  8IGL.\B.  M.A.  (Yale. 

'  WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  yWnTlAoIe^ 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  V. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  Location  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept.  13,  1882.  Send 
for  catalogue.  _ E.  8.  FR13BEE,  D.D.,  President. 

II  nif^NGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
ly  I  Ml  Ml  ICin  &  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
If  I  If  iBUdllj  BRANCHES, LANGUAGES. 

1 1 LT  f  ARTS.ELOCl]nON&PHYSICALCULTURE 

IlfllirSPLENDIDLY  FURNISHED. 

HI  I  ini’ IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON, 
n  1 1  If  1 1  rare  AOVANTAGES.  LOW  RATES. 

I  lull  I  LsEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  E.TOURJEE. 

Cornell  University. 

1882-83. 

Course  in  History  and  Poiiticai  Science. 

For  Annual  Register  (Just  Issued)  containing  full  details 
regarding  this  newly  established  course,  apply  to  Tbkas- 
UBER  OF  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Entrance 
examinations  June  12,  Sept.  19. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

WILL  begin  Its  18th  year  Sept.  7.  Fine  library,  laboratory, 
observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thotougn  instruction.  Beet  of 
home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Haas. 

PHILLIPS  EXETEB  ACADEMY 

PREPARES  BOYS  FOB 

Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools. 

For  information,  address 

A.  C.  PERKINS,  Principal,  Bwh  r,  Jk-H.— 

FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INS'M- 
tPiW  .NsV*  TUTE.— Sept  11.  New  and  superb  brick  bo  Ud- 
iugs,  warmed  with  steam ;  the  handsomest  and  heat  ap¬ 
pointed  boarding  Seminary  for  ladles  and  gentiemm  in 
tho  State.  Yearly  studen's  preferred. 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edwards,  N.  Y. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTEfi. 

Open  to  either  sex.  Nearly  500  in  attendance.  Large 
endowment.  Collegiate  department  lully  equipped.  Stand¬ 
ard  of  study  ranks  with  the  first.  Modern  languages  thor¬ 
oughly  taught.  Musical  Department  ne-wly  organlaed. 
Preparatory  Department,  conducted  by  permanent  teach¬ 
ers,  embraces  all  primary  studies.  Religious  Influencea 
predominate.  Expenses  very  low.  Aid  given  where  need¬ 
ed.  A  thorough  education  at  small  expense.  Send  for 
catalogue  before  golug  elsewhere.  Fall  term  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  13tb.  .tddress 

Rev.  A.  A.  E.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Wooster,  O. 

Vassar  Coixege. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course  for 
women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and  a  prepar¬ 
atory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

With  U.S.  Military  Department.  A  thorough-going,  wide¬ 
awake  school  for  boys,  combinlug  Study,  Military  Drill, 
and  Recreation  In  duo  proportion.  Catalogue  with  chart 
of  College  Bequlsitlous,  scut  on  application. 

OTIS  BIsBEE,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Dr.  Holbrook'S  Military  SchoolT 

SING  SING,  N.  k. 

Reopens  Wednesday  evening,  Sept  13lh.  Addreae 
Rev.  D.  A  HOLBROOK,  Ph  D. 

Lake  Forest  University. 

COLLEGE— Three  courses.  Training  Opirough^and 
comprehensive,  under  professors  of  progressive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  minds.  8{>ecial  attention  to  training  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  Examine  for  yourselves. 

ACADPIMY — Classical  and  English.  Offers  the  beat 
training  for  college  aud  business. 

FERRY  HALL — Seminary  for  ladles  only.  Unsur¬ 
passed  Id  solid  and  ornamental  branches. 

Year  begins  September  13,  1882  Apply  to 

PREST.  GREGORY.  lake  Forest,  Ill. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MlllTARY  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER.  21st  Year  opens  September  13th.  New 
Buildings.  Superior  accommodations.  Appointments 
complete.  English. Cotieglatr, Chemical, Civil  Engineering 
Courses.  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  PresL 

ELIZABETH  INSTITUTE, 

CM«e  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

School  fortYoung  Ladles  and  Children.  For  particulars 
address  MISSES  BEAD  A  HIGGINS. 

Hume  sEMIaaky  E'oK  Girls.  Eighteenth  year. 

Pleasaut,  THOBonoH.  safe.  Sixteen  borders,  three 
vacancies.  Rev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Prln.,  Hlgbtstown,  N.  J. 

The  thirty-third  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day 
School  wUl  open  Sei^mber  20tK  18^  at 
_ leiTCHEBTNUT  BTRK^,  PhUadelphia _ 

iJnilPUTilfti  oeMINAKV  FOR  YOUNG  LADIE'. 
nUUun  I U"  Advantages  unsurpassed.  For  Record  ui' 
catalogue,  address  A.  G  BENEDICT,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

CLINION,  N.  Y.,  6RAMMAR  SCfOOlT 

For  Yonug:  Men  and  BoyH# 

FBtahllBbed  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares  for  Col- 
leg'^  and  Business.  Op**ns  September  7th.  For  full  Infor 
matlon,  address  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  7th.  Prizes  awarded  for  the  best 
entrance  examiuatlons,  and  for  sukisequent  high  scholar¬ 
ship.  Two  coursea  of  study  In  College  and  Preparatory 
Department.  A  number  of  scholarships  for  deserving 
students,  jiartlcularly  the  sous  of  clergymen.  Expenses 
moderate.  Address 

I.  W.  ANDREWS,  President,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary. 

On  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

PainesTllIe,  O.  Tweiityfonrlh  Year  opens  Sept. 
7th,  1882.  Courseof  study  recently  extended.  Batldlag 
enlarged  aud  reinruished  :  Hydraulic  passenger  ele¬ 
vator.  Board  and  Tnitioii,  SlIS  per  Year.  For  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  or  Catalogue,  address 

MlbS  EVANS,  Principal. 

GAHNEnlHOTUTE  •Boston,  Mass. 

Tbe  29tb  year  wDI  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  27Ui,  1862. 

For  catalogues  aud  Circular,  apply  to  Bev.  Gro.  GAMinnT 
Principal,  69  Cheater  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

YE  SEMINAR*,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  Tor  par- 
tlculars,  address  Mrs  8.  J.  LIFE. 


.Way  Avail  Tliemselveii  of  the 

V'EliV  LOW  PRICES 

At  which  we  are  now  disposing;  of  the  residue 
of  our  stock  of 

Dry  Goods, 

Upholstery, 
Carpets,  Etc. 

i  WE  WILL  CONTINUE 


OUR  RETAjL  SALES. 

A.T.Stoaji&Co. 

Broadway,  4tb  Ave.,  9th  &  10th  Sts. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  Ain)  Sell  Bills  op  Exohangb, 
Issue  Couheroial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Teleoraphio  Transfers 
OP  Monet  to  and  from  Europe.  Make 
Collections  in  all  Foreiqn  Coun¬ 
tries. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


DELAWARE  ACADEMY. 

-VlTordH  superior  advantages  for  young  ladles  aud 
gentlemen  desiring  a  thorough  preparation  for  College, 
Teaching,  or  Business.  Special  advantages  In  Modern 
Languages  aud  Music.  Two  plea-saut  boarding  halls,  ex- 
ipiislve  grounds,  healthy  location,  expenses  moderate. 
Opens  August  29,  1882.  F<>r  catalogue,  addres.  the  princi¬ 
pal,  JAMKS  O.  GRIFFIN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

BL-6lIR  PRKSBVTERIAL  academy  will  re-open 
on  Tuesday,  September  6th  Pupils  prepared  by  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  instruction  for  College  or  for  Business. 
Advanced  studies  for  young  ladle — Music,  French,  i-er- 
man.  The  situation  Is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  home 
comfortable,  the  charges  moderate.  Special  terms  for 
ministers  and  candidates. 

U.  D,  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal, 

Blalrstown,  N.  J.  • 

MAPLEWOOD^INSTITUTE, 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIE.S,  P1TT.SFIELD,  M.iss. 
Long  and  widely  known  for  thorough  Instruction  and 
rare  beauty  of  location.  Address 

Rev.  C.  V.  sPEAR,  the  Principal. 

Lane  Seminary, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

Will  open  on  Thursday  A.  M.,  Sept.  14.  Tbe  entire 
Faculty — Dr.  DeWltt  Included — will  be  present.  Opening 
address  Thursday  evening.  Ample  provision  made  for  all 
worthy  applicants.  Catalogues  furnished  on  application 
E.  D.  MORRIS,  Chairman. 

PARK  I.4iSTlTUIE,  K.e,  N.  Y.  For  Boys.  $600 
year.  HENRY  TATLOCK.  Principal. 

Peeksklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  cirenlars, 
od  irees  Col.  0.  J.  WRIGHT,  A  M  ,  Principal. 

CAYUGA  I.AKJB  MIUTARY  ACADEMY,  Aurara, 
N.  Y.  Haj.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 


The  thirty-third  year  oi  this  hoaroiue 
School  wUl  open  Sei^mber  20tK  18^  at 
leiSCHESTNUT  STRE^,  PI 


tlcnlars,  address 


Mrs  8.  J.  LIFE. 


OssiBiilg  Institute  for  Young  Ladles  and  Misses. 

SING  hl'^G-ON’HUDSON. 

Location  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  bome-llks. 
Refined  Christian  Influences.  *1  borough  courses  In  Rng- 
lisb,  German,  French,  and  Latin.  First  class  instruction 
In  vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences  with  lectures  and  experiments 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  Terms  modsrats. 
Opens  Sept.  14Ui.  Bend  tor  osdalogue. 

Rev.  0.  D.  BIOB,  Principal. 


0 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGEIJJSl':  THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  1882. 


Suddenly  the  tumult  ceased,  the  fearful  pa¬ 
geant  passed  away,  and  a  mellow  silver  light 
stole  into  the  room,  growing  brighter  and 
brighter,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  presence  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  form  and  feature  more  than 
mortal.  The  being,  whoever  it  might  be,  was 
dressed  in  a  loose  and  shining  robe,  and  wore  a 
diadem  Of  stars.  In  one  hand  it  held  a  silver 
wand  like  a  caduceus,  entwined  with  flowers, 
while  in  the  other  were  gathered  up  the  folds 
of  its  flowing  robe.  The  young  man,  annoyed 
and  irritated  from  the  effects  of  the  late  un¬ 
happy  vision,  addressed  the  visitant  in  a  quer¬ 
ulous  tone,  inquiring  for  what  end  he  was  thus 
honored,  and  whether  he  was  indebted  to  the 
newcomer  for  the  exhibition  of  the  past. 

‘  Partly  yes,’  responded  the  other ;  ‘  I  have 
been  commissioned  by  one  who  loves  you  to 
show  you  not  only  these,  but  other  things,  that 
you  may  be  led  back  into  the  right  path  from 
which  you  have  of  late  been  straying.  Come 
with  me.’ 

‘  Have  we  far  to  go  ?  I  must  be  back  early  in 
the  morning,  for  leave  of  absence  from  my 
place  will  terminate  to-day.’ 

‘AH  times  and  all  distances  are  alike  to  me,’ 
replied  the  spirit,  ‘  and  while  under  my  control 
they  will  be  alike  to  thee ;  lay  hold  of  the  skirt 
of  my  robe,  and  fear  nothing.’ 

The  young  man  instantly  obeyed,  and  they 
floated  out  into  the  open  air.  The  full-orbed 
moon  was  wheeling  her  majestic  car  across  the 
cloudless  arch  of  heaven,  shedding  a  mellow 
radiance  on  all  around,  while  the  beaded  dew- 
drops  on  blade  and  flower  glistened  like  gems 
tinted  with  rainbow  hues.  They  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  cemetery  through  which  they 
were  passing,  beside  a  new-made  grave — that 
in  which  the  remains  of  his  father  had  but  yes¬ 
terday  been  laid— and  the  spirit,  sprinkling  the 
fresh  earth  from  a  golden  vessel,  with  what 
seemed  to  the  young  man  to  be  the  tears  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  shed  in  regretful 
memory  over  the  ashes  of  a  departed  friend, 
immediately  there  sprung  up  a  bed  of  flowers 
fraught  with  celestial  fragrance  and  beauty; 
and  without  further  delay  or  comment  they 
hastened  on  their  way.  How  far  they  travelled 
or  what  direction  they  took,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  climate  chang¬ 
ed  to  a  flerce  and  driving  Winter  storm,  and 
the  region  they  traversed  was  mountainous, 
and  covered  with  snow.  Suddenly  they  stop- 
l)ed  and  entered  a  rude  log-house,  with  abroad¬ 
mouthed  open  fireplace,  upon  whose  jambless 
hearth  there  roared  and  crackled  a  huge  pile 
of  wood  and  knots,  sending  up  the  chimney  a 
sheet  of  flame.  A  woman,  of  much  more  re¬ 
finement  in  appearance  than  the  concomitants 
would  seem  to  warrant,  was  preparing  the 
evening  meal,  consisting  of  coarse  brown  toast 
and  milk,  while  a  man  dressed  in  homespun 
stretched  upon  a  rude  settee,  apparently  rest¬ 
ing  himself  after  the  severe  toils  and  labors  of 
the  day.  A  young  lad  similarly  dressed  was 
sitting  in  the  corner,  busily  engaged  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  trying  to  solve  a  mathematical 
problem,  and  ever  and  anon  gazing  up  with 
that  baffled  and  oblivious  look  to  all  around, 
that  marks  the  intensest  mental  strain. 

‘  I  wish  I  could  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty,’ 
remarked  the  woman ;  ‘  but  your  studies  are  be¬ 
yond  my  depth.  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  able 
to  solve  it,  for  the  book  the  teacher  offers  as  a 
reward  would  gratify  us  all.  Maybe  if  you 
should  go  over  to  the  surveyor’s  early  in  the 
morning,  he  would  show  you  how.’ 

‘  No,  mother,  I  was  to  do  it  all  myself ;  you 
would  not  like  to  have  me  go  to  school  with 
the  surveyor’s  work  as  mine,  would  you? 
What  would  the  master,  say  if  he  found  it  out  ?  ’ 

‘  Of  course  not ;  the  wrong  would  be  the  same 
whether  the  master  found  it  out  or  not,  my 
boy ;  and  if  you  lose  the  prize  by  failure,  after 
all  your  toil,  you  will  gain  a  higher  prize  in 
not  winning  at  the  expense  of  truth.’ 

‘  I  would  like  to  win  it,  though,  for  all  that,’ 
remarked  the  boy  thoughtfully ;  ‘  Will  Hayne 
and  I  have  been  working  hard  all  Winter  in  a 
good-natured  contest  to  beat  each  other.  He 
says  he  has  found  a  way  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  if  he  has,  the  prize  of  better  scholarship 
will  be  awarded  him.  If  I  could  only  see  one 
point,  the  whole  matter  would  be  clear ;  but  I 
have  turned  it  in  every  shape  I  can  think  of, 
and  the  same  difliculty  comes  across  my 
way.’ 

‘  Let  it  go,  then,  my  son ;  you  have  worked 
hard  enough  to  win,  at  any  rate,  and  if  you  fail 
in  this,  you  have  not  failed  in  making  good 
progress  in  your  studies,  and  gaining  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  your  teacher.  Disappointments 
will  meet  us  all  in  life,  and  he  who  schools  his 
heart  to  meet  them  with  a  cheerful  and  heroic 
spirit,  will  conquer  either  here  or  hereafter. 
Your  father  and  I  were  born  in  a  better  lot  than 
this  rude  cabin  and  frontier  life,  but  misfortune 
has  brought  us  here  without  doubt  to  end  our 
days;  and  yet  we  are  not  destitute  of  comfort 
and  happiness  even  here,  and  a  good  Provi¬ 
dence  has  softened  down  our  lot  with  countless 
mitigating  mercies.’ 

The  boy  ate  his  supper  in  thoughtful  mood, 
and  afterwards  resumed  his  task,  but  was  con¬ 
strained  at  last  to  give  it  up  unsolved.  Next 
morning  he  was  making  his  way  two  miles  to 
school  through  wood  and  wild,  but  turned  aside 
to  the  cabin  of  a  land  surveyor  temporarily  lo¬ 
cated  there,  who  with  a  few  brief  explanations 
cleared  up  the  doubtful  point,  and  made  it 
plain.  Then  came  upon  the  boy  the  strong 
temptation,  the  battle  of  a  lie  against  the  truth ; 
but  the  latter,  by  the  help  of  his  good  angel, 
triumphed,  and  he  lost  thereby  the  prize  of  the 
book  on  which  he  had  so  much  set  his  heart. 

‘  In  a  certain  sense,’  remarked  the  spirit, 
’that  boy’s  young  life  has  been  a  failure!  ’  John 
Delano  started  at  the  repetition  of  his  own 
words  uttered  in  presence  of  his  sisters  on  the 
previous  evening ;  but  the  spirit  made  no  fur¬ 
ther  sign. 

The  scene  shifted  as  time  sped  on ;  the  boy 
was  older,  but  no  less  coarsely  dressed,  as  he 
again  appeared,  dusty  and  travel-stained, wend¬ 
ing  his  way  on  foot  along  the  road.  A  lame 
beggar  sat  at  the  wayside  upon  a  stone,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  broken  crutch.  He  had  stumbled 
over  a  rough  place,  and  being  lame,  had  fallen 
to  the  ground,  breaking  short  off  the  staff  on 
which  he  leaned.  The  boy  paused  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  then  leaving  his  bundle  in  the  care  of 
the  beggar,  he  took  the  crutch  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  shop,  where  borrowing  some  tools,  he  refit¬ 
ted  neatly  the  broken  shaft,  and  returned  it  to 
the  owner,  resuming  his  bundle  and  the  jour¬ 
ney.  As  he  did  so,  the  sun  was  getting  low 
down  in  the  western  sky,  leaving  him  several 
miles  to  travel  yet  before  reaching  the  town 

and  when  at 


A  8TANDABD-BEABEB  FAIiLElT, 

By  “A  Country  Parson.” 

A  few  days  ago  this  little  hamlet  followed  to  his 
“sleeping-place,”  as  the  Oreeks  had  it,  one  of  the 
world’s  marked  men.  He  had  no  title  save  that 
of  “Deacon,”  the  colloquial  term  for  Elder  with 
the  country  folk ;  but  his  native  genius  and  orig¬ 
inal  character  set  him  apart  from  common  men. 
The  Susquehanna  Valley  never  looked  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  its  lovely  river  and  inviting  meadows, 
than  on  that  day,  when  the  blue  dome  was  lil&iin- 
oiis  and  the  emerald  earth  fragrant  with  the  scents 
of  the  Summer  time. 

The  Church,  the  community,  the  Presbytery,  Ot¬ 
sego  county,  are  reverent  mourners  at  the  grave  of 
a  prince  of  the  common  people.  Almost  three 
years  past  the  allotted  life  of  man,  an  exceptional 
constitution  failed  at  last,  and  the  shepherd's  tent 
was  removed.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  had  been 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Church,  its  adviser  and 
counsellor.  He  could  ring  the  bell  or  preach  the 
sermon  on  occasion.  Otsego  Presbytery  regarded 
him  in  his  prime  as  its  most  prominent  layman. 
And  his  keen  sense  and  native  eloquence  com¬ 
manded  the  house.  Layman  or  dominie  had  best 
be  well  armed  to  meet  his  witty  thrusts.  His  pray¬ 
ers  were  sui  generis ;  they  were  battle  chargee  as 
well  as  trumpet  calls ;  they  were  the  spiritual  man 
out-raying. 

The  self-denial  of  the  man  was  an  inspiration. 
He  could  wear  poorer  clothes,  or  have  a  scantier 
table,  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  He  paid  his 
tithes,  and  his  treasure  in  heaven  laid  up  was  ex¬ 
ceeding  rich.  God  was  first,  and  everything  else 
was  second.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  always 
a  Christian.  He  never  kept  back  anything  from 
the  Lord.  His  meekness  was  not  weakness.  He 
led  a  little  company  to  an  assured  position  in 
Church  life.  He  thought  not  of  himself.  He 
reigned  by  the  divine  right  of  kingliness.  He 
said  “come”  because  he  was  willing  to  blaze 
the  trees  and  lead  on.  But  he  had  no  petty  self¬ 
esteem,  that  was  always  offering  incense  to  him¬ 
self.  If  he  was  the  proniinent  figure,  destiny 
made  him  such,  and  no  brazen  aggressiveness. 

He  was  an  honest  man.  There  was  no  treachery 
about  him.  You  knew'  where  to  find  him.  He  car¬ 
ried  his  religion  into  his  business.  He  had  no 
tricks  of  trade  and  no  sharp  practice  to  dull  the 
point  of  his  exhortations.  Diogenes  would  have 
needed  no  lantern  when  he  came  to  this  good  man. 
His  bravery  was  of  the  steady  sort ;  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  opinions ;  he  stood  by  his  colors, 
and  was  ready  and  able  to  defend  the  position  he 
had  taken.  He  did  defend  it,  and  often  won  oth¬ 
ers  to  his  following. 

“  I  am  going  right  up  through  the  stars,”  were 
his  dying  w'ords.  In  that  Summer  storm,  when 


from  it,  bore  most  hearty  testimony  to  his  worth 
as  a  man,  and  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations, 
and  as  a  wise  and  faithful  steward  of  the  Master. 
From  his  large  wealth  he  gave  largely,  and  if  his 
benefactions  wore  less  noised  abroad  than  those 
of  many,  it  was  because  they  were  given  in  secret, 
in  humility. 

Many  devout  and  honorable  men  were  in  the 
large  funeral  assembly. 


SOTS  CAST  DTTO  THE  DEPTHS  OP  THE  SEA. 

“  Thau  wUt  cMt  all  mr  sins  Into  the  depths  ot  the  sea.” 

— MIOSB  Til.  It. 

I>eep  seal  In  whose  nntathomed  eaves 
Onr  sins  are  oast  and  found  no  mors; 

>o  tempest  race,  no  snrKlna  wavea. 

Can  beat  them  back  upon  the  shore. 

low  In  unsounded  depths  thejr  lie. 

Like  Earpt’s  enbrnerged  chlTalry. 
like  the  army  and  horse,  the  shield,  bow  and  quiver. 

They  slumbered  deep  down  on  the  ooral-paved  floor; 

■e  onr  legion  transgreseions  are  buried  forever; 

In  Judgment  they  rise  to  condemn  ns  no  more ; 

Buried  forever  I 
Evermore  I 

*'  Thon  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  in  the  depths  of  the  sea 
How  gracious  the  tidings  for  yon  and  for  me  I 

Beep  seal  the  load  from  sight  Is  lost; 

But  where  the  mighty  burden  tell, 

Thongh  many  a  gallant  ship  has  crossed. 

There  Is  no  milestone  left  to  tell. 

Unsounded  caverns,  low  and  deep. 

Forever  will  the  secret  keep. 

O  yes  I  the  great  burden  Is  sunk  In  no  river. 

Which  the  drought  ot  the  Summer  to  sight  might  restore; 
It  Is  plunged  In  the  ocean  depths,  buried  forever. 

In  Judgment  to  rise  and  condemn  us  no  more. 

Burled  forever  I 
Evermore  I 

"  Thou  wilt  oast  all  their  sins  in  the  depths  ot  the  sea 
Thrice  blessed  the  tidings  for  you  and  for  me  I 

— J.  B,  MACDUFF,  D.D. 


Him,  He  endured  the  Cross,  despising  the 
shame.  He  said  to  His  disciples,  I  have  a  bap¬ 
tism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  strait¬ 
ened  till  it  be  accomplished. 

All  evidence  ot  every  kind  furnished  by  His 
character  and  His  life,  by  His  own  predictions 
to  His  disciples  concerning  His  death,  describ¬ 
ing  many  of  the  attending  circumstances,  are 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  He  shrunk  back  at  the 
last,  and  prayed  to  be  saved  from  the  Cross. 
T|je  promises  and  predictions  referring  to  Him 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  types  and  sacrifices, 
all  pointed  to  the  great  Sacrifice  that  was  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  offered,  which  alone  could  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  This  great  sacri¬ 
fice  was  devised  in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  by 
the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God.  The  second  Person  in  the  Godhead  be¬ 
came  united  to  our  nature,  to  be  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation,  and  to  be  made  perfect  through 
sufferings  in  that  nature.  He  foresaw  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  He  knew  that  without 
the  shedding  of  blood— and  His  own  blood— 
there  could  be  no  remission  of  sins,  and  no  sal¬ 
vation  for  the  race  He  loved. 

He  said  to  His  disciples,  on  the  way  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  Cross,  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  scribes, 
and  they  shall  condemn  Him  to  death,  and 
shall  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles;  and  they 
shall  mock  Him,  and  shall  scourge  Him,  and 
shall  spit  upon  Him,  and  shall  kill  Him. 
Again,  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me ;  this  He  said, 
signifying  what  death  He  should  die.  Did  He 
not  then  know  that  He  should  die  on  the  Cross  ? 
Just  previous  to  eating  the  last  Passover,  he 
said.  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast 
of  the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betray¬ 
ed  to  be  crucified. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  even  though  assailed  by  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  the  terrible  temptations  of  the 
devil,  in  that  hour  of  agony,  and  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  the  sins  of  the  world  laid  upon 
Him,  and  having  a  jierfect  knowledge  of  the 
glory  that  would  come  to  the  triune  God  in  the 
salvation  of  our  race  through  His  death,  could 
now  falter  and  draw  back,  falsifying  His  own 
predictions,  and  ask  His  Father  to  excuse  Him 
from  the  last  and  crowning  sufferings  of  the 
Cross.  In  a  mortal  man  such  a  defection  would 
be  regarded  cowardice.  Many  men  and  tender 
women  have  met  death  under  torture  more  ter¬ 
rible,  with  unflinching  courage  and  fortitude. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  He  of¬ 
fered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong 
crying  and  tears  to  Him  who  was  able  to  save 
Him  from  death,  and  was  heard.  This  can  re¬ 
fer  only  to  the  prayer  of  •our  Lord  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,  when  His  tears  were  great  drops  of  blood. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  His  prayers  were  ever 
unheard  and  unanswered.  In  one  of  His  pray¬ 
ers  He  said.  Father,  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest 
Me  always.  Let  not  the  faith  of  any  Christian 
fail  in  severest  trials  from  the  idea  that  the 
prayers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  ever  in  a  single 
instance  unanswered.  His  Father  heard  Him 
always,  and  for  His  sake  He  will  hear  His  dis¬ 
ciples  always.  W.  H.  Little. 


Without  pausing  for  a  reply,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  humble  dwelling  where  a  man 
lay  stretched  upon  a  dying  bed,  around  whom 
was  gathered  a  group  of  mourning  children  to 
receive  his  last  farewell.  None  of  the  children 
were  old  enough  to  work  except  a  girl  of  sev¬ 
enteen,  who  seemed  to  be  the  eldest  sister,  and 
who  took  upon  herself  the  household  cares  and 
duties.  ‘Owhat  shall  we  do  if  father  dies!’ 
cried  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
group.  ‘  God  will  provide  for  us,  dear  Nettie,  do 
not  cry,’  rejoined  the  other,  choking  back*  her 
own  tears  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  soothe  the 
child. 

‘But  how  will  He  do  it?  We  havenoojder 
brother,  and  nobody  but  you  to  work  for  us  ^ 
and  get  us  bread.’  I 

‘Nettie,’  said  a  young  mechanic  standing  I 
beside  the  bed,  who  had  come  in  to  watch  with  ' 
the  dying  man,  and  aid  the  family  as  well  as 
he  could  in  their  extremity,  ‘  I  will  be  your 
older  brother;  and  while  I  can  earn  a  crust  of 
bread  you  and  your  little  brothers  and  sisters 
shall  have  their  part.’ 

The  sufferer,  who  up  to  this  time  was  lying 
in  an  apparent  stupor,  seemed  to  recover  full 
consciousness  at  the  generous  speech.  He 
reached  toward  his  eldest  daughter;  taking 
her  hand  and  placing  it  unresistingly  in  that  of 
the  young  man,  his  own  dropped  powerless  by 
his  side,  and  his  soul  took  its  immediate  de¬ 
parture  upon  the  returnless  journey. 

‘A  failure  in  life  for  that  young  man,’  re¬ 
marked  the  spirit.  ‘  He  might  have  married 
the  daughter  of  his  employer,  who  loves  him 
and  would  have  made  him  rich.  True,  he  will 
aid  this  ^oor  family  in  becoming  honorable 
and  worthy  members  of  society,  and  be  the 
means  under  God  of  bringing  them  all  at  last 
within  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  but 
then  he  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
a  great  manufacturer  and  a  millionaire.  This 
is  the  same  young  man  who  when  a  boy  lost  . 
the  prize  at  school,  and  who  mended  the  beg¬ 
gar’s  crutch.’ 

Time  sped  on.  The  same  humble  roof  that 
sheltered  the  dying  man  with  his  helpless 
brood,  had  become  the  home  of  the  young  me¬ 
chanic,  with  the  eldest  daughter  as  his  wife; 
but  the  other  children  had  grown  up  and  scat¬ 
tered  up  and  down  the  land,  each  reared  by 
them  to  an  honorable  and  independent  man¬ 
hood  ;  but  another  unfledged  brood  who  called 
him  father,  and  his  gentle  wife  mother,  had 
succeeded  to  the  old  and  weather  beaten  nest, 
and  happy  they  were  in  their  parents’  and 
each  others’  love.  But  times  were  hard,  and 
strenuous  exertions  had  to  be  put  forth  to  feed 
their  callow  young,  and  the  mother,  none  oi 
the  strongest  at  any  time,  was  over-tasked 
with  her  domestic  cares. 

‘  Jenny,’  said  the  father  as  he  came  in  one 
evening  followed  by  a  poorly  dressed  young 
German  girl  in  evident  distress,  and  unable  to 
speak  or  understand  a  word  of  English,  ‘I  ' 
have  brought  you  home  some  help.’  The 
wife  looked  up  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  doubt  at  the  wisdom  of  the  selection,  but 
made  no  comment  at  the  time.  ‘  Give  the 
poor  girl  some  supper  and  a  place  to  sleep,’ 
continued  the  husband,  ‘for  she  is  sadly  in 
need  of  both.’ 

When  the  necessities  of  the  girl  had  been 
supplied,  with  a  kindly  spirit  that  soothed  her 
grief  and  lighted  up  her  countenance  like  a 
ray  of  sunlight,  and  when  she  and  the  children 
had  been  put  to  bed,  the  story  of  their  humble 
guest  was  told.  She  had  started  with  her  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  and  a  party  of  emigrants 
from  their  German  home,  intending  to  settle 
in  Wisconsin.  The  mother  had  died  of  3b^>  __ 
fever  on  the  long  passage,  and  the  f^Eer  with 
his  child  had  reached  this  city,  so  far  on  their 
long  journey,  in  the  night;  when  the  father 
stepping  off  the  train  in  the  darkness,  fell  into 
the  race-way  from  a  railless  bridge  and  was 
drowned.  The  girl  waited  over,  friendless  and 
alone,  looking  in  vain  for  her  protector,  until 
he  was  dragged  a  day  or  two  after,  half  a  mile 
below,  from  a  grist  mill  flume.  A  coroner’s 
jury  hastily  summoned  decided  it  a  case  of  ac¬ 
cidental  drowning,  without  any  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  ihdictment  against  a  soulless  railroad 
,  monopoly  for  keeping  such  a  death-trap  ready 
'set  for  friendless  strangers.  The  young  girl 
was  left  wandering  around  the  depot,  bewilder¬ 
ed  and  despairing,  and  when  rescued  by  the 
narrator,  was  just  falling  into  the  tolls  of  two 
miscreants,  tenders  to  a  devil’s  mill  that  grinds 
the  souls  of  destitute  and  despairing  women  to 
eternal  death. 

‘A  foolish  act  to  assume  this  extra  burden,’ 
remarked  the  spirit;  ‘has  he  not  enough  to 
do  already  without  encumbering  himself  with 
what  the  poor-house  might  have  taken  ?  But 
as  he  spoke  the  time  seemed  passing,  and  the 
girl  grew  up  to  womanhood  under  the  care 
and  instruction  of  her  self-constituted  guar¬ 
dians,  repaying  them  in  grateful  service  for  all 
their  sacrifices  in  her  behalf,  until  at  length, 
virtuous  and  happy,  she  was  married  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices  to  a  thriving  young 
German  farmer,  who  lived  and  owned  a  mar¬ 
ket  garden  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

And  thus  they  passed  from  scene  to  scene 
along  the  good  man’s  earthly  pilgrimage,  ob¬ 
serving  many  things  performed  for  conscience 
sake,  that  resulted  not  unfrequently  in  appa¬ 
rent  loss,  until  the  closing  scene  and  the  dawn¬ 
ing  day  came  in  together. 

‘My  time  and  mission  are  well  nigh  ended,’ 
said  the  spirit.  ‘This  man’s  whole  life  was 
spent  in  just  such  ministrations,  unostenta¬ 
tious  and  unappreciated  of  man,  but  observed 
and  recorded  by  the  angels !  Know,  oh  young 
man,  that  this  career  is  the  one  which  you  in 
your  selfishness  and  presumption  declared  a 
failure!  I  was  his  guardian  angel  while  he 
dwelt  in  the  flesh,  and  if  any  feeling  akin  to 
human  pride  could  pervade  the  breast' of  an 
immortal,  should  be  prouder  of  his  failures, 
than  if,  in  the  successes  which  you  call  such, 
he  had  gained  the  whole  world !  ’  As  the 
spirit  ceased  sjieaking,  the  morning  sun  peer¬ 
ed  bright  and  cheerful  into  the  young  man’s 
chamber,  and  he  arose  with  higher  and  nobler 
views  of  human  life. 
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FAILUBES  IN  LIFE. 

By  Edward  'Webster,  Esq., 

Author  of  “  For  Conscience’  Sake.” 

From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 

The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer’s  deed ; 

Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none, 

It  Is  a  dropsiod  honor — good  alone 

Is  good  without  a  aamo.— Shakespeare. 

‘  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  taking  out 
letters  of  administration,’  remarked  John  De¬ 
lano,  the  oldest  of  a  group  of  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  gathered  sorrowfully  together  in  a  small 
and  not  over-furnished  parlor,  of  a  small  and 
not  over-comfortable  house,  in  one  of  our  t  hriv¬ 
ing  inland  cities— and  he  added,  with  just  the 
slightest  tone  of  discontent,  so  slight  indeed  as 
to  be  detected  only  by  the  ear  of  love  and  rev¬ 
erence  rendered  acute  by  grief— ‘  father  didn’t 
leave  us  anything  to  quarrel  over,  that  is  one 
consolation.’ 

‘Not  anything  to  quarrel  over  certainly,’  re¬ 
joined  one  of  the  sisters ;  ‘  but  he  has  left  us 
something  infinitely  better,  the  memory  of  a 
kind  and  indulgent  parent,  the  priceless  heri¬ 
tage  of  a  good  name,  and  a  character  replete 
with  every  Christian  virtue ;  and  now  that  the 
grave  has  closed  over  him,  and  we  have  shed 
our  last  tear,  except  above  his  buried  ashes, 
what  can  we  desire  or  ask  for  more  ?  O  John  1 
if  we  had  always  done  our  duty  by  him,  as  chil¬ 
dren,  as  he  did  by  us  as  a  parent,  thrice  happy 
might  we  deem  ourselves  to-day!  Do  you  re¬ 
member  him  when  the  light  went  out  in  our 
humble  dwelling  by  our  mother’s  sudden  and 
untimely  death,  leaving  us  four  young  and 
helpless  children  a  burden  on  his  hands,  how 
heroically  he  toiled  and  suffered,  adding  the 
tenderness  and  vigilance  of  a  nurse  by  night  to 
the  wearying  toils  of  an  artisan  by  day  ?  How 
he  reared  us  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
giving  us  all  the  benefits  of  a  good  common 
school  education,  instilling  into  our  young 
minds  the  doctrines  of  an  intelligent  self-reli¬ 
ance,  and  never  leaving  us,  even  in  death,  until 
each  of  us  is  competent  for  self-support  ?  Why 
only  last  week,  you  were  pronounced  by  the 
foreman  the  best  iron  worker  in  the  shop,  and 
your  wages  advanced  to  three  dollars  a  day. 
Nat  is  a  competent  land  surveyor  and  draughts¬ 
man,  with  an  opening  even  ^tter  than  yours. 
Jane  is  successful  in  the  school  to  which  the 
Board  of  Education  appointed  her  last  Summer, 
and  I  can  run  a  sewing-machine  at  good  wages, 
equal  to  any  one  of  the  thirty  girls  with  whom 
I  am  employed.  We  are  rich  in  tlie  ability  for 
our  own  supiwrt ;  rich  in  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  employers;  rich  in  each  others’ 
love,  and  have  besides  a  storehouse  of  hallow¬ 
ed  memories  more  precious  than  gold.’ 

‘That  may  all  be  true,’ replied  the  brother, 

‘  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  cast  a  stone  at 
father’s  memory ;  but  still,  when  I  reflect  how 
other  men  who  came  here  with  him  in  those 
early  days  when  real  estate  was  cheap,  and  in¬ 
vested  even  small  sums  wisely,  have  grown  rich 
with  half  his  intellect  and  efforts,  I  cannot  but 
»li|  feel  that  in  a  certain  sense  his  life  has  been  a 
failure.  Johnson,  for  instance,  who  died  the 
•other  day,  left  to  his  children  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.’ 

‘  Yes,  and  Sarah  Johnson  married  within  a 
month  a  man,  who  if  report  be  true,  will 
squander  her  fortune  and  break  her  heart ;  an 
adventurer  whose  antecedents,  that  were  any¬ 
thing  but  I'eputable,  will  not  be  brightened  by 
the  consequents  following  after  them  thick  and 
fast.  Sowing  to  the  wind  and  reaping  the 
whirlwind,  will  be  the  sequel  of  that  already 
saddened  story.  And  Tom  Johnson,  her  own 
brother,  and  boon  companion  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  as  I  came  home  from  work  only  a  few 
evenings  since,  I  saw  him  half  intoxicated,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  wake  of  one  of  my  own  sex, 
whose  character  I  dare  not  name!  O  John! 
let  this  night-shadow  of  discontent  puss  off 
your  mind,  and  look  upon  our  father’s  earthly 
pilgrimage  just  ended,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  angels.  His  deeds  of  charity 
and  mercy  were  not  widespread  nor  famous 
—how  could  they  be  with  the  weight  he  carried 
— but  with  the  talents  committed  to  his  trust, 
he  has  returned  more  interest  to  his  Lord  than 
any  of  us  will  do,  I  fear,  when  our  day  of  final 
reckoning  shall  have  come.’ 

The  moistened  eye,  the  earnest  tone,  and  the 
heightened  color  of  the  sister’s  cheek,  as  she 
pleaded  the  cause  of  her  father’s  good  name, 
were  eloquent  indeed ;  and  the  bi'other,  though 
he  did  not  respond  with  all  his  heart,  was 
silenced,  if  not  convinced.  He  kissed  his  sis¬ 
ters  as  lie  bade  them  both  good-night,  and  they 
all  retired  to  rest,  rendered  so  necessary  by  the 
grief  and  watchings  of  the  past  few  days. 

John  Delano  was  not  possessed  naturally  of 
a  mean  and  sordid  spirit,  although  the  school 
of  self-denial,  rendered  necessary  by  the  nar¬ 
row  circumstances  in  which  the  family  had 
been  reared,  engendered  an  undue  desire  to 
hoard,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  cheated  himself 
into  believing,  of  avoiding  the  evils  of  poverty. 
He  placed  a  high  estimate  on  the  value  of 
money,  and  was  gradually  developing  the  idea 
that  success  or  failure  in  accumulating  projier- 
ty  was  the  measure  of  success  or  failure  in  life. 
Narrowing  down  the  truth  that  money  is  a 
blessing  to  its  possessor  only  so  far  as  it  ena¬ 
bles  him  to  improve  his  own  condition  and  to 
benefit  mankind,  he  was  sliding  gradually 
downward  from  the  plane  of  the  economist  to 
the  degraded  level  of  the  miser ;  and  the  last 
thought  running  through  his  mind  that  night 
as  he  closed  his  eyes  to  sleep,  was  the  good 
luck  of  the  Johnson  children,  each  with  his 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  faint  and  dis¬ 
tant  clang  of  a  locomotive  bell  sounded  in  his 
ears  like  the  tinkling  of  coin,  and  the  booming 
of  the  train  dashing  over  a  bridge  was  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  the  slamming  shut  of  treasury 
vaults  with  their  steel  clad  doors.  Visions  of 
grotesque  shape  and  of  doubtful  interpretation 
floated  through  his  brain.  At  one  time  he 
seemed  to  have  climbed  a  steep  and  slipiiery 
mountain,  whose  summit  was  a  mass  of  solid 
gold  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  fane,  before 
which  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  worshipped ; 
but  on  approaching  and  looking  in,  he  beheld 
a  jewelled  casket  containing  only  a  hideous 
and  grinning  skull.  Anon,  scaling  a  precipice 
of  silver  ore,  he  stumbled  over  a  huge  mass  of 
uncoined  bullion,  and  falling  from  a  tremen¬ 
dous  height  that  took  away  his  breath,  he 
plunged  at  last  into  a  pestilent  and  noisome 
marsh.  Beggars  were  contesting  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  bones  with  dogs,  while  men  of  hideous 
and  demon  shape  sat  by  on  bags  of  coin,  and 
offered  no  helping  hand  to  the  human  against 
the  canine  brutes.  In  another  place  a  man, 
whose  face  he  could  not  see,  stood  by  a  huge 
sack  marked  $100,000,  from  which  he  was  sow¬ 
ing  broadcast  double  eagles  among  a  scram¬ 
bling  crowd  of  gamblers,  courtesans,  and 
thieves ;  while  not  far  apart,  with  dishevelled 
locks  and  broken  heart,  a  woman  sat  upon  a 
stone! 


mr  EXPEBIEIirCE,  obsebvation,  and 
BEFLECTIONS  ON  TOBACCO.— n. 

By  Titu  Coan,  D.D.,  of  Bfilo,  Hawaii. 

As  a  rule  I  have  observed  that  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  of  intoxicating  drinks  go  hand  in 
hand.  Where  inebriating  liquors  are  used 
freely  the  same  is  true  of  tobacco,  and  where 
the  latter  article  is  largely  consumed  alcoholic 
liquors  are  demanded  where  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  two  act  like  twin  sisters,  like  the 
“two  daughters  of  the  horse- leech  crying  give! 
give!  ’’  I  found  this  to  be  true  with  the  Pata¬ 
gonians.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  were 
clamorous  for  tobacco  and  for  rum,  and  all  be¬ 
came  intoxicated  when  supplied  with  these  poi¬ 
sons.  The  Patagonians  would  inhale  the  smoke 
ot  tobacco,  hold  it  for  a  time  in  their  mouths, 
then  blow  it  out  through  the  nostrils,  or  swal¬ 
low  it  into  the  lungs  and  become  deadly  drunk. 
I  have  been  aroused  at  midnight  by  the  most 
fearful  g^roans  of  savages  in  the  wigwams  near 
by,  and  on  entering  these  huts  have  been  struck 
with  the  ghastly  and  cadaverous  look,  and  chill¬ 
ed  with  the  agonizing  groans  of  Indians  drunk 
with  tobacco  fumes.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
cannibals  of  the  Marquesas  group,  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islanders,  of  the  Polynesians  generally, 
and  of  all  savage  tribes,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
before  a  Christian  civilization  dawns  upon  their 
darkness. 

Civilization  labors  to  tame  these  fiery  ser¬ 
pents,  abd  touches  them  with  more  delicate 
fingers ;  but  after  all,  the  deadly  virus,  though 
skilful  efforts  are  made  to  conceal  it  by  gentle 
names  and  attracting  perfumes,  begrulles  and 
kills. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
1835, 1  found  the  dear  missionary  fathers  and 
brethren  debating  the  subject  of  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  tobacco  in  the  native  churches.  The 
lines  were  then  so  drawn  as  to  form  three  par¬ 
ties.  First  the  Radicals,  who  would  burn  the 
weed,  root  and  leaf,  and  allow  no  Church  mem¬ 
ber  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Second, 
the  Conservatives,  who  would  recommend  all 
Church  members  to  abstain  from  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  plant,  but  not  make  it  a 
subject  of  Church  discipline.  Third,  a  small 
number  who  advised  silence  on  the  subject. 
They  would  say  “  Preach  the  Gospel  and  con¬ 
vert  the  people,  and  let  these  little  matters 
alone.’’ 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  some  of  this 
class  smoked  and  chewed  the  cud  secretly,  and 
some  pleased  the  native  smokers  by  taking 
puffs  from  their  pipes. 

During  one  of  my  visits  as  delegate  to  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  one  of  our  Hawaiian  mis- 
.-sleiiMries  there  told  me  that  a  former  delegate 
of  ':^ur  mission  had  made  them  trouble  in  this 
wayx  He  chewed  tobacco  secretly,  but  a  keen- 
scent'hd  Marquesan  smelt  his  breath,  and  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  the  delegate  walked  out, 
<  this  savage  followed  him,  and  watched  for  his 
spitting.  At  length  it  came,  and  fell  on  a  rock. 
The  savage  waited  a  little  for  the  delegate  to 
pass  on,  then  knelt  down  and  smelt  the  rock. 
The  secret  was  out,  and  it  spread  like  wildfire 
among  the  natives.  They  accused  our  Hawaiian 
teachers  of  guile  and  inconsistency  in  teaching 
them  to  abandon  tobacco  while  our  own  minis¬ 
ters  used  it.  And  the  missionaries  in  those 
islands  begged  of  me  to  see  that  no  more  to¬ 
bacco  consumers  be  sent  them  as  delegates. 

In  my  labors  among  the  people  of  Hilo  and 
Puna  I  advised  them  earnestly  to  be  temperate 
in  all  thing^s,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
evil.  I  was  careful  in  illustrating  the  com¬ 
mands  and  prohibitions  of  the  law  and  Gospel, 
to  be  specific,  and  so  to  illustrate  as  to  make 
their  untutored  minds  understand  what  was 
right  and  wrong  in  heart  and  act.  “  Glittering 
generalities  ’’  will  not  do  here.  Our  people 
must  be  told  how  to  catch  “the  little  foxes,’’ 
and  that  “ 


casion  of  great  interest.  The  large  church  vriis 
neatly  draped  in  black,  and  was  crowded  to  Its 
utmost  capacity.  The  coffin  was  carried  in  by 
clergymen,  and  laid  in  front  of  that  pulpit  in 
which  he  had  officiated  for  fifty  years.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Drs.  Hagerman  of 
Nyaok,  Van  Clup  of  Jersey  City,  Chambers  of  New 
York,  Todd  of  Tarrytown,  and  Francis  M.  Kip  of 
Staten  Island.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  th^ 
remains  of  the  honored  patriarch  were  laid  to  r< 
amongst  the  many  he  had  committed  to  thetod 
Dr.  Messier’s  life  began  with  the  cuntim 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1821,  aUBc 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  1824,  thus  giving  fifty-eight  years  to  the 
ministry.  He  was  ordained  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  but  in 
1832  was  installed  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and  onlj* 


HOW  IS  IT  P 
By  Augusta  Moore. 

We  listen  to  cheering  sermons  now  and  then, 
showing  that  this  world  is  growing  better ;  that 
is,  these  sermons  would  be  cheering,  very,  could 
we  wholly  believe  them.  But  they  start  so  many 
questions  in  our  minds ;  and  facts  do  not  give 
those  questions  such  answers  as  we  desire.  If 
this  world  is  growing  better  the  improvement 
must  be  working  at  the  foundations  of  things. 
How  is  it  ?  I 

Are  the  children  growing  more  obedient  and 
good  with  every  generation  ?  Do  parents  teach 
and  train  them  more  and  more  faithfully  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?  Are  the 
street  manners  of  the  children  improving  ?  If 
one  of  them  is  impudent  or  annoying  to  pass¬ 
ers,  do  its  parents  Instantly  correct  this  abuse 
on  being  informed  of  it;  or  do  its  parents  re¬ 
sent  the  information  ? 

In  cities  children  are  much  better  behaved 
than  they  are  in  towns  and  villages.  Children 
in  farming  districts  are  usually  respectful  and 
—not  dangerous.  But  in  too  many  localities 
they  are  not  only  impudent  and  mischievous— 
they  are  positively  dangerous.  They  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  carry  firearms,  and  to  make  themselves 
a  terror  to  all  about  them.  “It  don’t  do  to 
complain  of  them ;  you  only  bring  on  yourself 
the  ill  will  of  their  parents,’’  said  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman;  “and  were  I  to  strike  a  boy  who 
abuses  me,  his  father  would  sue  me.  In  Eng¬ 
land  I  eould  give  a  saucy  boy  a  good  beating, 
and  the  law  would  uphold  me  in  it.’’ 

Is  it  not  matter  of  common  observation  that 
parents  obey  their  children  much  better  than 
children  obey  their  parents  ?  See  the  long  list 
of  crimes  committed  by  boys  from  seven  years 
old  to  twenty-one,  which  the  daily  papers  fur¬ 
nish. 

The  gallant  youth  of  fourteen  will  now  shoot 
the  rival  of  twelve  who  presumes  to  walk  home 
with  the  young  lady  of  ten  to  fifteen  with  whom 
he  desires  to  walk.  I  read  last  week  an  account 
of  the  shooting  of  a  boy  of  five  by  one  of  seven, 
because  the  victim  slightly  disobliged  his  mur¬ 
derer.  It  does  Hot  seem  to  me  strange  that  these 
boys,  when  grown,  and  before,  rule  in  their  own 
localities.  Men  will  not  abate  them  because 


before  his  decease.  He  was  a  faithful  preacher 
and  pastor,  a  student,  antiquarian,  and  historian. 
Some  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Messier  made  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour  in  Europe,  in  company  with  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend.  Rev.  Francis  M.  Kip,  D.D.  This  was 
ever  a  source  of  great  delight  to  him. 

In  early  life  Dr.  Messier  married  a  sister  of  the 
late  Thomas  C.  Doremus  of  this  city.  She  sur¬ 
vives  him,,  with  several  daughters  and  one  son, 
Thomas  D.  Messier,  Second  Vice-President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


county,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1882.  He  was  bort  at 
Hadley,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1816.  His  collegiate 
course  was  at  Amherst,  graduating  in  1639. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Rev.  Dr.  Storeg  of 
Brooklyn  and  Bishop  Huntington  of  Syracuse. 
His  theological  studies  were  pursued  at  Uoion 
Seminary,  New  York.  North  Bennington,  Vt., 
was  his  first  pastoral  charge.  Subsequently  he 
ministered  to  the  churches  of  Pawlet  and  Bellows 
Falls,  in  the  same  State ;  also,  of  Vernon  Centre, 
Lenox  (Madison  county),  and  Somerset  (Niagara 
county),  N,  Y.  In  1879  he  began  his  ministry  with 
the  church  in  Clarkson,  and  united  with  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Rochester.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  congregation  of  Clarkson  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  in  view  of  his  decease,  in  which  he  is  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  “  broad  in  his  sympathies  and  wise  in 
his  counsels,  quick  to  discern  and  speak  of  the 
excellencies  of  others,  and  as  quick  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  their  delects  and  infirmi¬ 
ties— gentle,  genial,  loving,  and  kind.”  As  a 
public  teacher  “scholarly,  sound,  instructive, 
and  evangelical,  preaching  Christ  Jesus,  whom  he 
loved  and  served,  and  in  whom  he  trusted,  and 
W’hose  mission  of  pity  and  mercy  he  endeavored 
to  exemplify  as  he  went  about  among  the  people 
who  comiiosed  his  charge.” 


it  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin.’’  The  re¬ 
sult  on  the  tobacco  question  was  that  hundreds 
of  little  patches  of  the  weed  were  rooted  up  and 
destroyed ;  thousands  of  pipes  were  smashed  or 
burned.  And  it  is  probable  that  10,000  natives 
of  this  parish  have  promised  to  let  the  poison 
alone.  Some  played  the  hypocrite,  of  course ; 
others  forsook  it  for  a  season,  and  like  many  of 
our  educated  clergymen  and  other  professed 
Christians,  return^  to  it  when  appetite  over¬ 
powered  resolution.  But  many  thousands  of 
our  Church  members  held  out  to  the  last,  and 
were  faithful  to  their  vows  until  death.  Num¬ 
bers  are  still  living,  and  they  are  our  most  re¬ 
liable  men  in  all  that  is  good. 

But  the  great  increase  of  example  on  the  part 
of  smoking  and  chewing  clergymen  and  lay 
professors  from  other  eountries  is  demoraliz¬ 
ing  this  generation  of  Hawaiians,  rendering 
Church  discipline  difficult,  our  labors  hard, 
and  the  simple,  practical  truths  of  the  Gospel 
of  little  effect  among  the  lovers  of  pleasure. 


THE  SPIDEB  WEB. 

Who  but  a  fairy 
Ever  lived  in  a  house  so  airy 
A  bit  of  cloud  tied  fast,  as  it  were. 

And  framed  ot  the  finest  Gossamer. 

A  wonderful,  shining,  silky  house, 

Swaying  here  In  the  sweet-briar  boughs. 
Sprite  of  some  kind,  queen  of  the  air. 

Must  need  be  the  one  for  a  home  so  fair. 

Does  she,  I  wonder. 

Stand  these  pale-pink  blossoms  under. 
Dressed  in  a  skirt  of  va^ry  blue. 

All  spangled  over  with  drops  of  dew  ? 

Does  she  wear  a  crown,  and  in  her  hand 
Carry  aloft  a  long  gold  wand  ? 

Has  she  wings  to  fly  with,  gauzy  green  ? 

And  where  are  the  folk  she  rules  as  queen  ? 

I  look  and  linger. 

And  touch  the  web  with  careful  finger ; 
When— in  an  eager,  crafty  way— 

Out  leaps  a  little  gnome  in  gray ! 

The  tiniest  ogre  that  ever  sate 

And  watched  for  prey  at  bis  castle  gate. 

His  eight  long  arms  so  strong  and  bold 
With  which  to  seize,  and  strangle,  and  hold ! 

Should  he  discover 
Some  truant  creature  passing  over— 

A  bee  or  fly  on  tired  wing. 

Careless  and  fond  of  loitering, 

I  wonder  if  a  mimic  roar 

Would  reach  its  ears  from  out  its  door, 

Fe,  fl,  fo,  fum !  fe,  fl,  fo,  fum !  , 

I  will  have  some!  I  will  have  some!"  i 

—The  Tonth’e  Ooffipsniou 


gore  troubled.  And  He  said.  My  soul  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.  And  He 
fell  on  the  ground  and  prayed  that  if  it  were 
possible,  the  hour  might  pass  away  from  Him- 
Ahd  He  said,  Abba  Father,  remove  this  cup 
from  Me;  nevertheless  not  what  I  will,  but 
what  Thou  wilt.  The  exceeding  sorrow  He  was 
suffering.  He  says,  was  unto  deaih;  it  was 
greater  than  He  could  sustain  without  His  Fa¬ 
ther’s  help.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  power  of 
darkness.  No  human  being  could  live  under 
such  a  pressure,  vrithout  supernatural  aid.  It 
was  an  agony  that  no  human  mind  can  com¬ 
prehend.  He  was  bearing  on  His  own  heart 
the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  world.  And  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness  were  assailing  Him  with  a  fierceness  that 
no  language  can  set  forth.  The  agony  that 
drew  from  Him  great  drops  of  blood  was  men¬ 
tal,  and  infinitely  exceeded  the  physical  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Cross.  How  do  we  Imow  but  the 
ministry'  of  the  angel  that  appeared  from  bea- 
Tcn,  strengthening  His  exhausted  human  body 
from  imminent  death,  was  not  the  answer  to 
His  prayer?  The  Cross  He  never  shrank  from. 
It  is  said  that  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 


towards  which  he  was  destined 
last  he  arrived,  weary  and  footsore,  the  shops 
were  shut,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  busi¬ 
ness  until  the  morrow,  seeking  in  the  mean¬ 
time  rest  and  shelter  in  an  inn.  He  had  come 
in  response  to  a  letter  from  an  early  friend  of 
his  father,  stating  that  he  had  procured  a  place 
for  the  boy  in  a  drygoods  store,  and  that  the 
proprietor  would  expect  him  on  the  given  after¬ 
noon  ;  but  when  he  presented  himself  next  day, 
the  proprietor  stated  he  had  expected  him  the 
day  before,  but  he  did  not  come,  and  as  another 
applicant  was  pressing  for  the  place,  he  had 
concluded  an  engagement  with  the  latter  in  his 
stead.  ‘Another  failure  in  life,’  remarked  the 
spirit ;  ‘  if  the  boy  had  not  waited  to  mend  the 
beggar’s  crutch,  he  would  have  been  in  time, 
succeeded  ultimately  to  the  business,  and  died 
in  the  end  a  merchant  prince.’ 


The  character  of  any  religion  depends  upon 
its  idea  of  God. 


•* . 
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F1S]I£K*8  DEPABTMEKT. 

niBIIS.  WATlRDie,  AMD  DBIYHIO  A  H0B8E. 

There  are  hundreds,  perhaps  we  may  say 
thousands,  of  persons  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
who  go  into  the  country  for  a  few  days,  weeks, 
or  even  months,  in  the  Summer  season,  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  of  feeding,  watering,  and  driving  a  horse  ; 
and  yet  are  often  desirous,  and  sometimes  are 
oblig^  to  perform  this  duty.  In  undertaking 
it,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  such  matters, 
they  frequently  greatly  injure  their  horse,  and 
oooasionally  cause  its  death.  It  is  for  suoh 
persons  we  give  below  a  few  brief  hints  as  to 
general  management,  which  if  closely  followed, 
will  save  them  doing  injury,  and  perhaps  in¬ 
curring  a  oonsiderable  loss ;  causing  them 
much  pain  instead  of  pleasure  in  the  use  of 
a  horse. 

We  shall  not  now  describe  the  varieties  of 
food  proper  to  be  given  to  the  animal,  for 
this  alone  would  require  a  long  article,  and 
shall  simply  say  that  whatever  this  is,  the 
ration  at  night  should  be  twice  as  large  as 
in  the  morning  or  at  noon.  The  horse  then 
has  plenty  of  time  during  the  night  to  digest 
his  food  and  give  him  strength  for  his  work 
during  the  day.  If  he  is  fed  too  freely  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon,  his  stomach  becomes 
overloaded,  and  he  cannot  do  any  faist  or 
heavy  work  without  rendering  him  liable  to 
injury.  In  any  event,  when  first  taken  from 
the  stable,  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon, 
he  should  be  driven  the  first  mile  quite  slowly, 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  clear  his  bowels 
two  or  three  times.  On  the  second  mile  he 
may  be  driven  faster,  and  the  third  put  up  to 
his  full  natural  speed,  unless  it  is  very  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  and  in  this  case  he  must  still  be  continued 
at  rather  a  slow  gait  A  horse  of  good  spirit 
feds  very  gay  when  first  taken  out  of  his  sta¬ 
ble,  particularly  if  he  has  been  standing  idle  in 
it  a  day  or  two,  and  is  anxious  to  start  off  at 
full  speed ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re¬ 
strain  him,  as  on  a  full  stomach  rapid  speeding 
is  liable  to  give  him  broken  wind,  and  soon 
bring  on  the  heaves. 

In  driving,  especially  if  the  weather  be  pretty 
hot,  it  is  beet  to  stop  and  give  the  horse  three 
or  four  quarts  of  water  every  two  hours,  and 
be  careful  that  this  water  is  not  over-cold.  A 
horse  wants  to  drink  as  often  as  a  man  does 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  exercise,  and 
if  watered  often  it  is  the  more  grateful  and  re¬ 
freshing  to  him ;  he  does  not  want  to  take  near 
so  much  at  a  time,  and  he  is  thus  kept  from 
overfilling  his  stomach  and  bringing  on  a  dan¬ 
gerous  ache.  He  can  then  also  be  immediately 
started  again  without  injury,  for  travelling  on 
immediately  after  drinking  prevents  this. 

When  brought  home  from  a  drive,  if  the 
horse  is  hot  or  much  fatigued,  let  him  drink 
three  or  four  quarts  of  tepid  water,  but  not  be 
allowed  to  eat  anything  till  be  has  stood  in  his 
stall  from  a  half  to  a  full  hour,  or  sometimes 
more,  and  well  rested  ;  then  he  may  be  given 
four  quarts  mure  water  and  some  hay.  After 
eating  a  little  of  this,  he  should  have  bis  ration 
of  grain,  and  a  short  time  after  eating  this  be 
may  drink  all  the  water  he  desires,  which  will 
not  be  much  after  the  frequent  previous  water¬ 
ings.  In  alLcases  see  that  the  water  is  not  over- 
cold,  such  as  comes  from  a  deep  well  or  close 
gushing  spring. 

If  a  horse,  in  returning  to  his  stable  after  a 
hot  drive  is  immediately  allowed  to  drink  as 
much  cold  water  as  he  craves,  or  if  permitted 
to  stand  in  water  or  a  very  muddy  place,  he 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  get  foundered,  which 
will  greatly  injure  him  for  work  through  life, 
and  perhaps  render  him  utterly  worthless. 

When  a  horse  is  put  up,  unless  rather  hot, 
don’t  allow  him  to  be  placed  in  a  draft.  Oppo¬ 
site  doors  and  windows  must  be  closed  to  pre- 

_  If  the  weather  be  cool,  blanket  him 

till  hicTcoSt'has'dried  and  he  has  become  cool. 
The  blanket  may  then  be  taken  off,  and  the 
horse  rubbed  down  and  dressed  clean. 

THE  8TEAWBESET  AS  A  EOOD. 

Injustice — unintentional,  I  hope — has  been 
done  me  by  your  “  fifth  column  ’’  editor  in  to¬ 
day’s  Times.  It  is  impleasant  to  be  told  by 
that  gentleman  that  I  am  unknown  to  him,  al¬ 
beit  that  affliction  can  be  endured.  But  I  am 
unwilling  that  any  one,  speaking  authorita¬ 
tively  in  an  infiuential  newspaper,  should 
either  misquote  my  words  or  seek  to  impart 
to  them  a  meaning  at  variance  with  my  views 
and  intentions.  When  The  Times  asserts  that 
in  my  paper  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  Sanitary  and  Bural  Im¬ 
provement,  I  “  condemned  strawberries  as  un¬ 
fit  for  human  food,  and  praised  ‘  cut  feed  ’  and 
'bran  shorts  ’  by  way  of  compensation  for  this 
bereavement,”  he  not  only  puts  in  my  mouth 
words  which  I  have  never  spoken,  but  attri¬ 
butes  to  me  a  dietic  philosophy  which  I  have 
long  opposed. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to  I  expressed  my 
entire  agreement  with  the  individual  who  said 
that "  Doubtless  God  might  have  made  a  bet¬ 
ter  berry  than  the  strawberry,  but  doubtless 
He  never  did,”  so  far  as  fiavor  and  aroma  are 
concerned,  but  that  I  differed  with  him  as  to 
the  seeds.  I  said,  furthermore,  that  long-con¬ 
tinued  observation  had  taught  me  that  the 
sharp,  insinuating,  burrowing  seeds  of  the 
strawberry  induce  many  serious  injuries  to 
the  mucus  membrane  lining  the  terminal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  together  with  cul 
de  HOC  cavities,  progressing  necessarily  and  in¬ 
variably  to  fistulous  openings,  and  that  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  time  would  come  when  only 
the  delicio&s  juice  and  pulp  of  all  small,  seedy 
Huits  would  be  eaten  ;  when  refined  humanity 
woiUd  no  more  consent  to  swallow  myriads  of 
insoluble  seeds  because  they  happen  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  some  fiavorous  and  palatable 
food,  than  it  would  deliberately  consume  the, 
equally  digestible  sand  upon  the  seashore, 
which  has  only  its  saltness  to  savor  and  com¬ 
mend  it 

My  desire  was  to  stimulate  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  to  show  that  it  is  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  by  simple  processes  all  that  is 
pleasant,  all  that  is  food  in  the  products  of  the 
eurth  without  grossly  swallowing  the  inert  and 
injurious  accompaniments  which  are  necessary 
to  the  perpetuation  of  all  plant  life.  I  placed 
the  non-food  investitures  of  the  cereal  grains 
in  the  same  category  as  the  inedible  seeds  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  consequently  could  not  speak  in 
very  high  terms  of  praise  either  of  “  cut  feed  ” 
or  “  bran  shorts  ” ;  in  fact,  I  made  no  allusion 
whatever  to  these  substances.  My  whole  the¬ 
sis  was  based  upon  the  thought  that  as  milk 
is  the  only  substance  known  to  us  to  have 
beer  intended  by  the  Creator  for  food,  having 
no  other  purpose  in  its  existence,  with  no  use¬ 
ful  function  to  its  producer,  we  might  wisely, 
in  seeking  for  a  food  philosophy  which  could 
not  be  overthrown,  base  it  upon  that  marvel¬ 
lous  solution  so  bountifully  supplied  by  nature 
to  all  the  infkntile  mammaiia.  With  the  power 
to  maiRicate  attained,  I  favored  the  use  of  solid 
food  ;  but  I  sought  to  encourage  the  exclusion, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  inert  and  indigestible  par¬ 
ticles,  whether  in  the  form  of  seeds  or  bran,  or 
skin  or  bones.  I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  my 
condemnation  of  the  seeds  of  small  fruits  as  a 
food  admixture.  No  lees  an  authority  than 
Dr.  Bowditch  of  Boston  several  years  since 
called  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  intestinal 
troubles  during  the  annual  strawberry  season, 
and  advised  the  use  of  saline  waters  to  secure 
immunity  from  them.  If  the  writer  who  in 
your  columns  ridicules,  in  language  unneces¬ 
sarily  offensive,  ideas  which  he  alleges  to  be 
mine,  wili  take  th9  trouble  to  inquire  among 
his  friends,  he  will  find  many  who  have  both 
experienced  and  observed  much  suffering  from 
the  consumption  of  the  seeds  of  gra^s,  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  the  skins 
of  gooseberries  and  the  like,  and  who  wili  be 
glad  to  know  that  this  discussion  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  construction  of  a  simple  appliance 
for  their  elimination  without  loss  of  the  deli¬ 
cately  flavoi^  and  valuable  food  associated 
with  the  Inert  portion.— Frank  Fuller  in  The 
New  York  Times. 


OERAEITJMS  EOR  WIETEE  BLOOMIHe. 

Some  may  doubtless  think  that  the  subject 
for  this  article  is  entirely  out  of  season,  and 
that  is  perhaps  the  reason  so  many  persons 
are  unsuccessful  with  plants  as  Winter-bloom¬ 
ers.  They  do  not  know  that  almost  all  plants, 
to  have  them  do  well  in  Winter,  must  have  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  during  the  Summer  months.  We 
want  blossoms  and  well-formed  plants  for  Win¬ 
ter  decorations,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  gera¬ 
niums  I  have  found  the  following  to  be  a  good 
way  to  obtain  them :  Not  all  the  varieties  are 
good  Winter-bloomers,  but  some  kinds  are  to 
be  specially  recommended  for  that  purpose. 
Plants  lifted  from  the  garden  which  have 
grown  to  a  considerable  size  will  disappoint 
you  by  taking  a  long  time  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  lifting,  if  they  do  at  all.  It  is 
better  to  take  young  plants  this  month. 
Then  we  have  blossoms  in  November  and  all 
during  the  Winter,  until  time  to  turn  them  out 
in  the  garden  in  the  Spring  for  Summer  bloom¬ 
ing. 

You  want  young,  healthy  plants  to  begin  with, 
which  set  in  pots  of  a  small  size,  say  two  or  three 
inches,  shift  occasionally,  but  always  use  the 
next  size,  never  making  large  shifts.  This  course 
may  make  a  little  trouble  for  drying  out  where 
there  is  no  green-house  for  the  small  pots,  but 
a  shallow  box  to  set  them  into,  with  moss  or 
sand  packed  around  them  and  kept  damp,  wili 
prevent  all  this  trouble.  The  effect  of  the  fore¬ 
going  treatment  is  to  obtain  stocky  plants  and 
to  prevent  premature  blooming.  Good  Winter- 
blooming  geraniums  can  only  be  obtained  in 
this  way.  Make  the  last  shift  in  August  for 
the  largest-sized  plants,  the  others  in  the 
months  following.  Scarlets  require  larger 
pots  than  the  other  colors.  Pink,  salmons, 
and  whites  thrive  in  a  somewhat  contracted 
space.  Pinch  out  all  fiower-buds,  until  the 
plants  are  taken  in  for  Winter. 

Of  all  the  geraniums,  be  sure  and  have  some 
of  the  scented-leaved  ones.  They  are  every¬ 
body’s  pets,  thrif;y  growers,  and  never  both¬ 
ered  by  insects  of  any  description.  The  com¬ 
mon  ^se,  large  Rose,  Skeleton-leaved,  and 
little  Pet  are  my  choice.  I  have  often  been 
asked  why  geraniums  do  not  bloom  in  Winter. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  find  the  trouble  is  a 
want  of  stimulants.  A  geranium  will  grow  on 
earth  and  water  alone,  but  will  not  bloom  well. 
Soap-suds  is  splendid  for  all  house-plants.  Soak 
the  pots  once  a  week  In  soap-suds ;  the  dirtier 
the  suds  are,  the  better.  Drain  and  rinse  off 
with  clean  water  and  note  the  results. 


PEANUTS. 

The  crop  of  peanuts  this  year  promises  to 
be  larger  by  many  thousands  of  bushels  than 
that  of  any  year  heretofore.  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  North  Carolina  supply  nearly  all  the 
peanuts  consumed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canadas.  For  the  ten  years  1870-1880  the 
total  number  of  bushels  raised  was  9,280,000,  of 
which  Tennessee  supplied  4,200,000,  Virgit)ia 
4,385,000,  and  North  Carolina  695,000.  In  1880 
the  crop  was  2,120,000  bushels.  Last  year, 
owing  to  a  drought,  the  crop  was  only  one-half 
of  what  was  expected.  Until  last  year  Spanish 
peanuts,  which  are  smaller  than  the  peanuts 
grown  here,  were  imported  for  use  in  confec¬ 
tionery.  Three  years  ago  Spanish  peanut  seed 
was  sown  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  crop  this  year  will  supply  the  demand  of 
confectioners.  In  1878  99,746  pounds  of  shelled 
peanuts  and  other  ground  nuts,  worth  $5,787, 
were  imported.  In  1881  the  figures  dropped  to 
5,754  pounds,  worth  $432.  In  the  same  years 
the  comparison  of  peanuts  and  other  ground 
nuts,  not  shelled,  was  9,332  pounds,  worth  $180, 
to  40,333  pounds,  worth  $723.  Europe  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  South 
America  also  raises  large  quantities.  African 
and  Spanish  peanuts  are  the  only  ones  import¬ 
ed  now.  Curacoa  formerly  sent  some  here. 
In  this  country  we  have*  Virginia,  Wilmington, 
and  red  and  white  Tennessee  peanuts.  The 
Virginia  nuts  command  the  highest  price. 
Most  of  the  Wilmington  nuts  go  westward. 
One  firm  in  this  city  handled  350,000  bushels 
last  year. 

The  total  consumption  of  peanuts  in  the 
United  States  in  1878, 1879,  and  1880  was  4,373,- 
000  bushels,  which,  at  the  average  price  of 
$1.10  a  bushel,  or  five  cents  a  pqund,  realized 
at  wholesale  $4,810,300,  or  an  average  of  $1,603,- 
433  a  year.  The  consumer  can  ponder  over 
these  significant  figures.  In  round  numbers 
139,936,000  quarts,  or  279,872,000  pints,  or  559,- 
744,000  half  pints  were  eaten,  being  an  average 
of  93,290,666  pints  a  year. 

As  an  article  of  food  the  peanut  is  the  most 
popular  nut  raised,  and  it  is  said,  is  now  more 
universally  eaten  than  ever  before.  With  the 
exception  of  coating  it  with  sugar  in  various 
forms  of  confectionery,  it  is  eaten  in  the  same 
manner  to-day  as  it  was  when  first  discovered  ; 

.  and  the  demand  for  peanuts  with  a  clean,  white, 
brittle  shell,  and  a  plump,  crisp  kernel,  is  so 
great  that  cultivators  take  as  many  precau¬ 
tions  in  raising  their  crops  as  they  would  in 
raising  grapes.  The  seed  must  be  sown  after 
shallow  ploughing  in  a  light  sandy  or  loamy 
soil  that  has  sufficient  calcareous  substance. 
They  are  hardy  nuts,  growing  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  under  ground.  Two 
varieties  are  cultivated,  one  growing  from  a 
trailing  vine  and  the  other  from  a  bunchy  vine. 
At  each  joint  of  the  vine  a  point  sprouts,  pene¬ 
trates  the  ground,  and  the  formation  of  the 
peanut  begins,  one  kernel  forming  at  a  time. 
In  due  course  of  time  a  plough,  somewhat  like 
a  potato  plough,  is  run  imder  the  ridges,  and 
the  nuts  are  loosened  from  the  ground.  Then 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ridges,  and  connected 
by  rails  in  sets  of  four  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart.  The  vines  are  gathered  in  shocks  on 
the  rails,  so  that  the  leaves  can  shield  the  nuts 
while  they  are  drying,  without  being  burned 
too  brown  or  spoiled  by  too  much  dampness. 
They  remain  in  shocks  for  nearly  three  weeks 
before  they  are  harvested. 

In  France  the  peanut  is  chiefiy  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  oil  by  compression,  and  the  principal  use 
of  the  oil  is  in  the  making  of  soap.  There  the 
kernels  are  also,  it  is  said,  used  in  the  making 
of  chocolate.  When  lubricating  oils  were  high 
in  this  country,  during  the  civil  war,  peanut 
oil  was  compressed  in  small  quantities. — The 
Sun.  _ 

DIFFEBENT  SPECIES  OF  OAKS. 

Mr.  Trimble  calls  attention  in  The  Student  to 
some  of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of 
the  various  oaks.  They  are  all,  he  says,  monoe¬ 
cious,  that  is,  with  sterile  and  fertile  fiowers  on 
the  same  tree,  the  former  clustered  in  slender 
drooping  catkins,  the  latter  in  little  scaly  in¬ 
volucres,  which  later  become  the  cups  inclos¬ 
ing  the  acorns.  As  the  oaks  come  into  blos¬ 
som,  twigs  with  the  flowers  and  partly  devel¬ 
oped  leaves  should  be  collected  and  pressed, 
the  tree  marked,  and  the  specimens  carefully 
labelled.  Another  batch  of  specimens  should 
then  be  taken  from  the  same  trees  in  July, 
when  the  leaves  have  fully  matured,  and  again 
another  set  in  October  with  the  mature  fruit. 
With  these  three  collections,  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  determining  the  various  species. 

Of  the  annual-fruited  species,  the  white  oak 
(Quercus  alb^  is  the  most  common,  and  is 
readily  identified.  With  this  may  be  compared 
the  less  frequent  Quercus  obtusiloba,  •havinq: 
the  segments  of  the  leaf,  as  the  name  implies, 
much  more  obtuse  or  rounded.  And  these 
again,  with  the  still  rarer  Quercus  bicolor, 
which  has  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  sovered 
with  a  soft  white  villous  pubescence,  and  the 
outline  of  the  leaf  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  chestnut,  thus  forming  the  transitional  spe¬ 
cies  to  ^e  chestnut-oaks,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Quercus  monticola,  which  might 
easily  be  taken  in  its  younger  stages  for  a  real 
chestnut  tree,  are  not  common.  Of  the  bien¬ 
nial-fruited  species,  probably  the  pin  oak 
(Quercus  palustris)  is  as  distinct  and  frequent 
as  any.  It  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the 
short  branches  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
trunk  being  horizontal,  or  often  drooping.  The 
common  Quercus  rubra  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  large  acorns  in  a  very  shallow,  broad 
cup.  Quercus  coccinea,  though  not  quite  so 
common,  has  the  acorn  half  covered,  or  more, 
by  the  large  scaly  cup.  But  the  leaves  of  this 
species  are  characteristic,  having  very  deep, 
broad  sinuses,  which  are  often  wider  near  the 
mid  vein  than  at  the  margin.  It  is  well  named 
the  ”  Scarlet  Oak,”  on  account  of  the  autumnal 
tint  of  its  leaves.  What  is  commonly  called 


b'ack  oak  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  the  last  by 
Gray,  hence  the  botanical  name  is  written 
Quercus  coccinea,  variety  tinctoria.  The  leaves 
of  the  variety  are  less  divided  and  larger, 
changing  to  yellow  or  brown  in  the  Fall,  and 
the  acorns  longer,  more  slender,  and  tapering 
at  the  apex.  The  New  York  student  will  find 
all  of  the  above  varieties,  together  with  some 
others,  as  the  lai^e  fruited  oak  (Quercus  ma¬ 
crocar  pa),  the  Turkey  oak  (Quercus  cerris), 
and  the  English  oak  (Quercus  pedunculata) 
well  represented  in  Central  Park. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Bbowned  Potatoes. — Browned  potatoes  are 
very  much  liked  now  when  new  potatoes  in  the 
market  render  the  old  ones  tasteless.  Peel 
them  and  steam  them  until  they  are  tender  ; 
then  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  dinner— supposing  there  is  a  roast  of 
beef  or  lamb  or  fowl  in  the  dripping  pan  in  the 
oven — lay  the  potatoes  under  the  meat.  When 
they  are  browned  take  them  out  with  a  skim¬ 
mer,  let  them  drain,  and  send  them  to  the  table 
on  the  platter  with  the  roast. 

Ckackeb  Pudding  is  made  by  taking  six  milk 
crackers  and  rolling  them  very  fine.  Let  them 
soak  in  two  teacups  of  water.  Then  add  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  two  large  lemons,  and 
two  and  a  half  cups  of  sugar.  Make  some 
nice  puff  paste  with  which  to  line  the  pudding- 
dish.  Bake  for  half  an  hour.  This  may  be 
eaten  with  or  without  sauce.  If  with  sauce, 
make  that  in  this  way :  Beat  one  egg,  add  a 
little  water,  and  thicken  it  with  cornstarch ; 
sweeten  to  taste.  Reserve  a  little  of  the  rind 
for  flavoring.  Let  it  just  come  to  a  boil. 

A  Delicious  Dessebt  is  made  thus :  Dissolve 
a  teaspoonful  of  gelatine  in  as  little  water  as 
possible,  then  dip  as  many  ripe  strawberries  in 
it  as  are  needed  to  line  a  mould  the  size  suited 
to  your  family  needs,  then  fill  the  mould  with 
this  :  Six  ounces  of  fine  sugar  and  nearly  one 
quart  of  strawberries  rubbed  together  till 
smooth  ;  one  pint  of  whipped  cream,  and  two 
ounces  of  gelatine  dissolved  and  mixed  with 
the  cream.  Beat  these  all  together  before 
pouring  them  into  the  mould.  If  the  top  of 
your  refrigerator  is  arranged  so  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  set  the  mould  on  the  ice.  Let  it  stand 
there  until  it  is  time  to  serve.  This  is  nice  for 
tea  also. 

Iced  Tea  is  now  offered  at  supper  and  at 
lunch.  If  you  wish  to  have  it  perfect,  and 
without  the  least  trace  of  bitterness,  put  the 
tea  in  cold  water  hours  before  it  is  to  be  used  ; 
the  delicate  flavor  of  the  tea  and  abundant 
strength  will  be  extracted,  and  there  will  not 
be  a  trace — if  one’s  taste  is  the  judge — of  the 
tannic  acid  which  renders  tea  so  often  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  undrinkable.  You  need  not  use 
more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  tea.  If  it  is 
to  be  served  at  a  one  o’clock  meal,  put  it  in 
water  soon  after  breakfast,  and  ice  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  serving.  The  best  way  is  to  have 
ice  broken  in  a  pitcher  and  put  one  lump  in 
each  gloss. 

I  m 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Failure  of  the  Automatic  Typesetter. 
— It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  at  the 
London  Times  office  there  is  a  marked  indis¬ 
position  to  acknowledge  a  failure  of  any  kind  ; 
and  that  as  the  typesetter  is  what  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  “  fad  ”  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  manager,  it 
must  be  made  a  success,  dr  at  least  made  to 
appear  one.  There  has  been  endless  trouble 
with  the  machine ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  mana¬ 
ger  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  shall  suc¬ 
ceed,  everybody  puts  the  best  face  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  lets  it  down  as  easily  as  possible.  It 
is  hinted  that  the  accounts  are  so  made  up  as 
not  to  accentuate  too  sharply  the  charges 
against  the  typesetter.  By  these  means  a 
species  of  spurious  success  has  been  “  manu¬ 
factured  ”  for  composition  by  machinery ; 
while,  in  fact,  it  is  a  gross  failure  from  an  eco¬ 
nomical  or  financial  point  of  view.  The  ma¬ 
chine  does  its  work, it  is  true,  and  as  a  “  show  ” 
is  very  good  ;  but  it  breaks  more  than  it  saves. 
—Tribune. 

A  Group  fob  the  Lincoln  Monument. — The 
final  group  intended  for  the  National  Lincoln 
Monument  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  in  Spring- 
field,  HI.,  is  nearly  finished  at  the  Ames  Com¬ 
pany’s  Statuary  Department,  at  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  and  will  be  ready  for  shipment  about 
Aug.  1.  The  figures  comprising  the  group  are 
heroic  in  size.  The  scene  represented  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  occurred  on  one  of  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  late  war.  A  shell  has  exploded  in 
front  of  a  cavalry -man’s  horse,  and  the  wound¬ 
ed  rider  has  fallen  to  the  ground  in  a  dying 
condition  ;  one  arm  is  raised  above  bis  head, 
and  he  still  grasps  the  bridle  rein  of  his  plung¬ 
ing  steed,  while  his  head  is  supported  by  a 
comrade,  the  orderly  sergeant  of  the  company. 
The  latter  stands  in  front  of  the  fallen  man 
with  drawn  sword,  determined  to  defend  hilii 
against  the  advancing  foe.  The  horse,  thor¬ 
oughly  frightened,  has  reared  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  with  distended  nostrils  and  fiuwing  mane, 
is  about  to  gallop  off.  On  the  ground,  scatter¬ 
ed  about,  are  the  bugle,  hat,  and  carbine  of  the 
dying  soldier.  This  group  is  about  ten  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  weighs  5,500  pounds.  It  has 
required  about  one  year  to  do  the  work. 

What  a  Volcano  can  do. — Cotopaxi  in  1833 
threw  its  fiery  rockets  3,000  feet  above  its 
crater,  while  in  1854  the  blazing  mass,  strug¬ 
gling  for  an  outlet,  roared  so  that  its  awful 
voice  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  more  than  600 
miles.  In  1797  the  crater  in  Tungurangua, 
one  of  the  great  peaks  of  the  Andes,  fiung  out 
torrents  of  mud,  which  dammed  up  the  rivers, 
opened  new  lakes,  and  in  valleys  1,000  feet 
wide  made  deposits  600  feet  deep.  The  stream 
from  Vesuvius,  which  in  1337  passed  through 
Torre  del  Greco,  contained  32,000  cubic  feet  of 
solid  matter,  and  in  1702,  when  Torre  del  Greco 
was  destroyed  a  second  time,  the  mass  of  lava 
amounted  to  45,000,000  cubic  feet.  In  1760 
Etna  poured  forth  a  fiood  which  covered  84 
square  miles  of  surface,  and  measured  nearly 
1,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  On  this  occasion  the 
sand  and  scoria  formed  the  Monte  Rosini, 
near  Nicholosa,  a  cone  of  two  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  4,000  feet  high.  The  stream 
thrown  out  by  Etna  in  1816  was  in  motion,  at 
the  rate  of  a  yard  a  day,  for  nine  months  after 
the  eruption  ;  and  it  is  on  record  that  the  lava 
of  the  same  mountain,  after  a  terrible  erup¬ 
tion,  was  not  thoroughly  cool  and  consolidated 
for  ten  years  after  the  event.  In  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  the  scoria  and  ashes 
vomited  forth  far  exceeded  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  mountain ;  while  in  1660  Etna  disgorged 
twenty  times  its  own  mass.  Vesuvius  has 
sent  its  ashes  as  far  as  Constantinople,  Syria, 
and  Egypt ;  it  hurled  stones  eight  pounds  in 
weight  to  Pompeii,  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
while  similar  masses  were  tossed  up  2,000  feet 
above  the  summit.  Cotopaxi  has  projected  a 
block  of  100  cubic  yards  in  volume  a  distance 
of  nine  miles ;  4nd  Sumwaba,  in  1815,  during 
the  most  terrible  eruption  on  record,  sent  its 
ashes  as  far  as  Java,  a  distance  of  300  miles. 

Princeton’s  Powerful  Telescope.—  Professor 
Young  of  Halsted  Observatory,  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  proposes  to  devote  the  new  telescope,  for 
the  present  at  least,  mainly  to  stellar  spectro¬ 
scopy,  a  department  of  research  which  prom¬ 
ises  interesting  results  and  requires  powerful 
telescopes.  It  cost,  with  miscroscope  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  $26,000.  It  was  made  by  the  Clarks, 
and  proves  to  be  in  every  way  an  admirable 
instrument.  The  diameter  of  the  object-glass 
is  twenty-three  inches  and  its  focal  length  is 
a  trifle  less  than  thirty  feet.  Its  mounting  is 
somewhat  heavier  and  considerably  firmer  than 
that  of  the  Washington  Equatorial,  although 
the  latter  instrument  has  a  larger  object-glass. 
At  present  the  Princeton  telescope  ranks  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  United  States  and  fourth  In  the 
I  world.  Its  only  superiors  are  the  Vienna 
1  Equatorial,  with  an  aperture  of  twenty-seven 
inches  ;  the  Washington,  twenty  six  inches  in 
diameter ;  and  the  Newhall  telescope  (at  New¬ 
castle,  in  England),  twenty-five  inches  in  diam- 
,  eter.  A  number  of  larger  instruments  are, 
however,  in  progress,  of  which  the  McCormick 
telescope,  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  is 
nearest  completion.  It  was  ordered  in  1870,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Washington  telescope, 
and  is  of  the  same  size.  The  object-glass  was 
finished  some  ten  years  ago  and  the  mounting 


parWy  made ;  but  work  was  then  suspended 
until  the  observatory  should  be  in  readiness 
for  Us  reception,  and  it  is  only  very  lately  that 
orders  have  been  received  to  go  on  with  the  in¬ 
strument.  Now  that  the  Princeton  telescope 
is  ouc  of  .  3  way,  the  Clarks  will  probably  have 
it  ready  for  mounting  iu  less  than  a  year.  Be- 
sideii  this,  they  have  in  band  two  still  larger 
object-glasses.  One  for  the  Pulkowa  Observa¬ 
tory  bf  the  Russian  Government,  is  thirty  inches 
In  diameter  and  about  forty-five  feet  focal 
length.  It  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  the 
mounting  is  under  construction  by  Repsold,  in 
Geripany,  so  that  this  instrument  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  at  work  within  two  years  from  now. 
The  other  is  for  the  Lick  Observatory,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  lens  is  to  be  thirty-six  inches  in 
diameter.  Thus  far  only  one  of  the  two  discs 
of  which  the  object-glass  is  to  be  made  has 
been  received  from  France,  and  nothing  has 
been  done  with  it  yet ;  but  the  other  disc  is  ex 
pected  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  they  will 
go  to  work  upon  it  vigorously. 

A  Hydbogen  Gas  Locomotive.— The  success 
of  the  new  hydrogen  gas  locomotive  engine,  in 
drawing  a  freight  train  and  then  a  regular  pas¬ 
senger  train  from  Paterson  to  Jersey  City,  over 
the  Erie  railroad,  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  study 
of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  new  fuel. 
One  of  these  advantages  is  apparent — this  fuel 
does  not  emit  smoke.  In  this  engine  oil  Is  con¬ 
sumed  in  retorts  as  a  decomposing  agent  for 
steam,  the  heat  of  the  fire-chamber  in  which 
the  retorts  are  set  liberating  the  oxygen  of  the 
steam  to  unite  with  the  carbon  of  the  oil,  and 
releasing  the  hydrogen  to  issue  as  a  combusti¬ 
ble  pn)duct  at  the  burners.  The  oil  and  the 
steam  are  conducted  by  carefully  constructed 
pipes  into  the  retorts  where  they  are  to  be  used, 
the  oil  tank  being  made  very  strong,  and  en¬ 
closed  within  the  water-tank  on  the  tender. 
The..d>asseuger  train  in  the  late  experiment 
reached  Jersey  City  ahead  of  time,  and  the 
oil  need  had  amounted  to  eighty-four  gallons. 
The  question  of  the  regular  employment  of 
hydrogen-burning  locomotives  will  probably 
turn  largely  on  careful  observations  of  the 
cost,  since  it  seems  thus  far  to  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  disadvantages. 

An  Acoustically  Perfect  Public  Hall. — 
Peihaps  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  an 
auditorium  with  brick  walls,  within  which  is  a 
shell  made  up  of  thin  wooden  panels,  and  plac¬ 
ed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  solid  walls  that 
the  passage-ways  to  the  entrances  on  the  floor 
and  various  galleries  may  be  placed  between. 

In  this  connection  it  becomes  necessary  to 
discuss  the  proper  shape  to  be  given  to  an 
auditorium.  A  good  way  to  arrive  at  this  is 
to  consider  flret  an  audience  in  the  open  air  on 
a  calm  day.  The  open  air  on  a  quiet  day, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  not  disturbed  by  con¬ 
vection-currents,  is  probably  the  best  possible 
place  for  speaking  to  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Wesley  is  said  to  have  preached  success¬ 
fully  to  twenty  thousand  people  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  a  natural  amphitheatre  formed  by 
the  bills,  and  on  a  day  when  the  atmosphere 
was  at  rest. 

Let  us  take  a  small  platform  arranged  for 
an  open-air  speaker,  and  notice  how  an  audi¬ 
ence  will  form  itself  about  it.  If  the  audience 
Is  large  and  each  person  anxious  to  hear,  we 
shall  find  that  the  outline  of  the  crowd  will  be 
that  of  a  section  cut  through  an  egg,  with  the 
speaker  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  smaller  end. 
As  in  an  auditorium  we  trust  to  the  natural 
diffusion  of  sound  to  absorb  the  stray  rays,  we 
should  evidently  adopt  this  same  ovate  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  outline  of  the  floor. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  further  that 
it  is  desirable  to  place  each  member  of  the 
audience  so  that  he  can  see  the  speaker,  and 
so  that  the  speaker’s  voice  may  come  directly 
to  him,  we  see  that  we  conform  still  further  to 
the  egg-shape,  for  in  order  that  we  may  do 
this,  the  floor  must  curve  upward  as  it  recedes 
from  the  speaker,  and  the  galleries  form  only 
a  continuation  of  this  curve.  So  that  we  may 
say  that  the  proper  shape  of  an  auditorium  is 
in  general  that  of  an  egg-shell,  the  speaker  be¬ 
ing  at  the  focus  of  th^e  smaller  end  and  the 
audience  being  seated  over  the  lower  half, 
IwhUe^e  upper  half  forms  the  vaulted  roof. 
vBBBF|kMi^-shelI,  we  have  seen  that  the  walls 
shouh^fth  thin  and  capable  of  absorbing,  as 
fully  a4  possible,  all  the  stray  rays  of  sound. 
While  the  egg-shape  is  the  ideal,  other  consld- 
eratioss  frequently  require  considerable  de¬ 
partures,  but  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
rooms  constructed  on  this  plan,  if  the  materials 
of  the  walls  and  the  condition  of  the  contained 
air  be  secured,  are  acoustically  good. — From 
“Acouitic  Architecture,”  by  Wm.  W.  Jacques, 
in  Pojwlar  Science  Monthly. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

BEAUTIFUL  HANDS. 

Two  hands  I  know  of  dainty  mould, 

Like  satin  smooth,  like  lilies  white ; 

Suoh  hands  as  dreaming  sculptors  see. 

So  faultless  and  so  fair  they  be ; 

Hands  shaped  for  uses  soft  and  light. 

But  ah,  two  other  lovely  hands. 

Of  delicate  and  dainty  make. 

Have  such  a  different  loveliness ! 

Hands  that  the  poor  and  suffering  bless ; 

'That  tireless  work  for  Christ’s  dear  sake. 

O  brave,  sweet  hands,  so  strong  in  gootl, 

I  bless  you  for  your  ministry ! 

I  see  you  doing  loving  deeds ; 

I  find  you  always  where  He  leads ; 

Between  your  palms  His  cross  I  see. 

A  boy  who  went  to  a  bookstore  for  a  Bible, 
had  evidently  heard  of  the  new  version,  for  ho 
wished  to  know  if  it  was  this  year’s  Bible. 

A  member  of  a  school-board  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Boston  visited  a  school  under  his 
jurisdiction.  When  asked  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks,  he  said  “  Well,  children,  you  speaks 
well,  and  reads  well ;  but  you  haint  sot  still.” 

Blackberries  are  coming  in  from  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  crop  is  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  one.  It  is  predicted  that  not  one-half  of 
the  crop  will  be  gathered,  and  that  this  fruit 
will  be  had  before  the  season  closes  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  gathering  and  transportation. 

The  portion  of  the  old  prison  in  London, 
known  as  the  Bishop’s  Hole,  in  which  Crau- 
mer,  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  imprisoned 
prior  to  their  martyrdom,  is  about  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  to  make  room  for  more  houses.  One 
by  one  the  ancient  landmarks  disappear. 

The  war  iu  Egypt  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  The  World’s  Crisis,  the  organ  of  the  Ad¬ 
ventists  in  America.  It  admits  the  difficulty 
of  interpreting  prophecy  by  militai-y  move¬ 
ments,  but  believes  that  the  saints  ought  to 
watch  the  course  of  events  with  Bible  in  hand. 
It  is  quite  sure  that  the  European  Conference 
is  “another  united  effort  of  the  Revelator’s 
four  angels  to  hold  the  four  winds.” 

Chicago  now  has  a  population  of  over  600,- 
000.  The  public  buildings  will  compare  with 
those  of  any  city  in  the  Union.  The  new  court¬ 
house,  occupied,  and  the  new  city  hall,  nearly 
completed,  are  massive  stone  structures  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  while  the  custom-house 
and  postoffice,  extending  one  whole  block,  oc¬ 
cupy  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  con¬ 
venient  Government  buildings  in  America. 
The  city  is  built  on  level  ground,  and  most  of 
the  streets  have  been  raised  several  feet  in 
order  to  get  a  uniform  grade  and  good  drain¬ 
age.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  earth  it  is  found 
necessary  to  fill  it  with  ashes,  cinders,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  that  will  do.  When  a  certain  height 
is  reached,  sand  is  put  on,  then  planks,  and  on 
these  solid  chunks  of  wood  are  placed  upright, 
then  covered  with  tar  and  gravel,  and  traffic 
begins.  When  stone  pavements  replace  the 
board  walks,  less  danger  from  fire  will  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  The  citizens  never  tire  of  talking 
of  the  great  fire ;  yet  all  say  it  was  a  benefit  in 
many  ways  to  the  city,  new  brick  and  stone 
bouses  having  replaced  the  wooden  ones 
burned. 

Good  ibr  Babin. 

When  I  have  a  baby  at  breast  nothing  is  so  use¬ 
ful  for  quieting  my  own  and  baby’s  nerves  as 
Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic.  It  prevents  bowel  com¬ 
plaints.  and  Is  better  than  any  stimulant  to  give 
strength  and  appetite. — A  Newark  Mother. 

A  YaluaUe  Addition. 

Because  it  is  beneficial  to  the  scalp  and  adds  to 
personal  beauty  by  restoring  color  and  lustre  to 
grey  or  faded  hair,  is  why  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam 
is  such  a  popular  dressing. 


No  Risk ;  T  Solid  10  Per  Coot. 

Rare  Chance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Bums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  Englisb  Consols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

^  Golden  Opportnnity. 

For  Circular,  address  the 

(.ntral  Ulinois  Fmaotid  Aiieurf,  Jtctsoinlle,  Dliiwis. 


COLGATE  &  CO’S 
C18HHEBE  BOUQUET 
TOILET  SOAP. 


The  novelty  and  exceptional 
strength  of  its  i>erfuine  are  the 
peculiar  fascinations  of  this  luxu¬ 
rious  article,  which  has  acquired 
popularity  unequalled  by  any  Toi¬ 
let  Soap  of  home  or  foreign  manu- 
factxire. 


SRECT^CLEB  and 
EYE  GLiVSSEB. 

HTt*  Branlim  Pebbla  qf  tke  oery  Jbutt  qtutlUf,  at  $4  per  pair. 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thernoineters,  Opera,  Field 
acd  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers,  Magiifiers. 

We  have  made  large  reducUons  In  the  prioea  of  all  our 
g(^e,  instrumeuts,  and  apparatus  since  May  1st,  and  ye« 
will  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  clergymen  and  teachers. 

/®r  our  116  page  jMtp  illutlraied  catalogue  of 
ort  OpU^  butrumeuti,  Tppe  for  teeting  pour  epee.  (Ureetioiu  for 
bupmg  Spectaelee,  etc. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO., 

OPTICIANS, 

088  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Holue  established  In  1804  by  BenJ.  Pike,  Sr. 

AOEIVT8I  AGENTS!  AGEM’TSt 

GLN.  DODGES'  hrm’  new  book,  Juet  putUbcd,  endued 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

'/tiwf  offered  to  you.  iBtrodoctkm  by 

***'*i^  '  ':,  lihuerated,  Fhretelamni 

prmM  work  outiien,  all  other,  1 0  to  1 ,  and  b  the  fatten  eeh 
aT.rege  IOto80orderaarfa|b 
&  I  .thUoiu(«u(mpr.w.  idr«  rlon  VOENTAWANTFIS. 

J.  HYDE  MONBOE.  JAS.  S.  MONBOB. 

MONROE  BROS., 

REAL  ESTATE, 

OlHce,  BOSTON  BLOCK,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Loans  placed  on  safe  Beal  Estate  securlUes,  netting  1  per 
cent,  semi-annual  Interest.  Correepoiidenoe  solldted. 
Refert  bppermittion  to  XortbuKeteru  Ifalumal  Bank  of  Vi  innsjinWt. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SILVER-PLATED  TABLE  WARE 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Would  call  special  attention  to  their 

PATENT  CHINA-LINED 

ICE  PITCHERS. 

The  lining  Is  held  in  position  by  the  thumb-screws  in  the  cover,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  thus 
enabling  every  part  to  be  cleaned,  leaving  no  chance  for  the  collection  of  rust  or  other  foreign  matter 
between  the  lining  and  outer  wall.  The  lining  is  made  of  fine  stone  china,  and  has  no  equal  for 
preserving  ice  and  keeping  water  pure. 

686  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


Seaside  SANITARIUM,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  A  delightful  Bo-  n  ||  ■■■All  O  A  A 

sort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Will  be  opened  for  Summer  U  U  ■■  IB  I  *  W  Wm  I  ”11 

visitors  about  June  20th.  Location  unsurpassed,  one  block  n  n  lyi  Ul  ■  I  Iwm 

from  Beach.  Magnificent  ocean  view.  Appointments  first  III  III  IIIBlw  I  MMr  Wwwl^ 

class.  Terms  moderate.  E.  I.  FOBD,  M.D.,  Proprietor.  ^ 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  St.,  MEW  YORK. 

GBAND  CENTBAL  FANCY  AND  DBY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUB  MAGNIFICENT 
A8SOBTMENT  OF 

BLACK  81LK8. 

THE  PBODUCT  OF  THE  FOUB  UNBIVALLED  MANUFAC- 
TUBEBS  BONNETS,  GDINET.  BELLOW,  AND 
OIBAUD.  ALSO  TO  OUB  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF  COLOBED 

DRE8S  ML.K8 

AT  $1.17  PEB  YABD,  WOBTH  $1.60. 

A  COMPLETE  AS80BTMENT  OF 

TOURISTS’ 

ATBICLBS  AT  THE  MOST  MODEBATB  PBICES. 
OBDEBS  BY  MAIL  FILLED  WITH  GBEAT  PBOMPTNE88. 

R,  H.  MACY  &  GO. 


GENTS  WANTED 


HIN  all  PARTS  OF  THE  U.  8.  TO  SELL 
THE 

American  Universal  Cyclopaedia. 
S.  W.  Green's  Son,  74  &  76  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


7  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Security  Three  to  Six  Times  the  Loan  Without 
the  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
ever  been  loet.  27th  year  of  residence  and  8th  In  the 
business.  Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If 
you  have  money  to  loan.  N,  B. — Costs  advanced, 
Interest  kept  up  and  principal  guaranteed  In  case  of 
foreclosure.  D.  S,  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAnL,  MINN. 


ASTHMAanr'cfTuV' 

rysf  I  IllVin  Knight’s  New  Treatise 

IIAl#  FFIIPD  Free.  Address 

HAY  I'FlIpK  the  L.  A.  KnioiitCo.,15 
■  ■^1  ■  ■  hill  E.3<1  St.,CinclnnaU,0. 


RFiTTV*^  ORGANS,  27  stops,  OOO.  Pianos,  0807.60. 

Factory  running  day-and  night.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  OINIEL  F.  BEATTV,  Warhiniton.  N.  J. 


New  Life 

is  given  by  using  Brown’s 
Iron  Bitters.  In  the 
Winter  it  strengthens  and 
warms  the  system;  in  the 
Spring  it  enriches  the  blood 
and  conquers  disease ;  in  the 
Summer  it  gives  tone  to  the 
nerves  and  digestive  organs; 
in  the  Fall  it  enables  the 
system  to  stand  the  shock 
of  sudden  changes. 

In  no  way  can  disease  be 
so  surely  prevented  as  by 
keeping  the  system  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Brown’s 
Iron  Bitters  ensures  per¬ 
fect  health  through  the 
changing  seasons,  it  disarms 
the  danger  from  impure 
water  and  miasmatic  air, 
and  it  prevents  Consump¬ 
tion,  Kidney  and  Liver  Dis¬ 
ease,  &c. 

H.  S.  Berlin^  Esq.,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  H.  S. 
Berlin  &  Co.,  Attorneys,  Le 
Droit  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  writes,  Dec.  5th, 
1881: 

Gentlemen:  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  stating  that  I  have  used 
Brown’s  Iron  Bitters  for  ma¬ 
laria  and  nervous  troubles, 
caused  by  overwork,  with 
excellent  results. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Ask  for  Brown’s  Iron  Bit¬ 
ters,  and  insist  on  having 
it  Don’t  be  imposed  on 
with  something  recom¬ 
mended  as  '^jtist  as  good'' 
The  genuine  is  made  only 
by  the  Brown  Chemical  Co. 
j^timore,  Md. 


OPIUM 


*  HoapHoiE  CITIUD 

A  Treatise  on  tbelrUIUlIl 
ipeedy  cure  SENT  FREE.  Db.  J.C 
Horn.  an,P.O.Box  13S,Chlcagu4U. 


ORATRFCL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA. 

BRBAgFAST. 

”  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lawa  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  profiertles  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  maybe  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ns,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  84m:- 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  In  tins  (only  4  lb.  and  lb  )  labeled. 

JAMES  EPPS  «  CO., 

I  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 

I  ilso,  Epps’  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  use* 

JL  The  Great  I  IPUT 

M  Church  LIuHli 

fl  IIW  rUTfUm  Patent  ScflMtM  g<T« 
//  vlW  Powcr&lf  Thr  ffellriit. 

/  /  T  \  \\  ChcAamt  auJ  U>c  Light  known 
JLJ^X  for  Cnurches.  Stores,  Snow  Wiailowt* 
Parlors.  Banks.  Offices,  Picture  CaUer* 
les,  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ale* 
designs.  Send  sim  of  rooo.  Get 
V^BjllHlII^^Vctrcular  and  estimate.  A  Itbcxtl  discount 
to  churches  an  1  Uie  trade. 

1.  P.  PRINK.  SSI  Peart  St.g  H.  Y. 


xhe:  WESTEici^r 

FarmMortgageCo. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  M0RT6A6E  LOANS 

In  th.  bMt  localltlM  In  the  West  negouated  for  banka 
ooU.gM,Mtatetandprlvat«lndlvldna!a  OouponBraS 
Intenstand  prlnctpaLP*)d  on  day  of  niatnray  at  thn 
TMIrd IfMtoMalBawk  la  llew  T«rk  CMw. 
pudsproaptlyplacMl.  Large  .xperMo..  Mo  Loaigi 
invMt(HB  GompaOed  to  tako  no  land.  No  delay. in  pa;^ 
gMBtof  IntoTMt.  Only  th.  very  cboloeM  loan,  aeonsedi 
mn  InformatloD  gtv«i  to  thoM  leekint  Sail.  akH 
proKtable  iMWMtaacatn.  Send  for  drenUr.  laf- 
ctenoes  and  sample  document., 
r.  M.  PIBKlNA  Prea  L.  H.  PKBKlNS,  Bee. 

J.  T.  WARNS,  YlmPraa  0.  W.  OILLan.lNM. 
N.  F.  HABT.  Andltor. 


free.  THB  AULTMAW  A  TAYLOB  OO.,  M»nea«ld.Ou _ 

kCpIlTe  wiintcdra.the  immenMly  popular  book.  The 
•  WLivesofillthePresidentsoftheU.S.  ComfOet. 
in  one  Urge  elegant  llluMreted  volume.  The  (uteet  .elling  book 
inAmerica.  ImmeoMprodutoegenU,  Every  intelligent  per- 
wo  went,  it.  Any  one  can  become  n  lucceuful  igent.  Liberal 
term,  bee.  Addtes,  HXIXZTT  Book  Ca,  Portlnod.  Mtine. 


A  m  II  aa  Morphine  Habit  Cared  in  10 

IIHIIIM  to  No  Pay  until  Cured 

U  I  I U  IVI  J.  L.  STEriizxe,  M.  U.,  Lebnnou.OUu 

theue  ire  teouT  ore  thoosiro  bovs  ir 

eiRARD  COLLEGE, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  diiMton  nre  nnongonr  nbiert 
'R***'  etuDnV' n>n<  uuMtkr  trini,  no 
(boe  enpl  VS 


Carrying  Unitij)  States  Mail. 
NEW  YOBK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piera  20  and  21,  North  River. 

GLASGOW,  LWEBPOOL,  LONDONDERRY, 
find  EELEAST, 

Cabin,  $60,  $75,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

DrtffU  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS.  Ageits,  7  Bowliog  Green. 

EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVEESITY, 

CBKSTEB  COUNTY,  FA. 

IU  graduates  are  already  filling  Important  povltlona  In 
this  country  and  Africa.  Dr.  McOoeh  says :  "  It  baa  many 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public.”  A  genU^ 
man,  not  a  professor  of  religion,  has  recently  given  It 
$20,000.  Several  parties  have  recently  each  given  enoagh 
to  support  a  student  one  year,  $160.  Persona  desiring  to 
aid  may  address  ^ 

J.  CHESTER,  Agent.  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  WEBB,  Financl  d  beo’y,  Oxford,  Pa. 


lARTIP’ 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

FHTonilily  known  to  the  public  .Inee 

.!»».  Chnrch.Uh.pel,8choor.Flre  Alann 

and  other  bull.;  uko  Chimes  and  Pcsia 

llIlEELT4C0.,fESTTR0Y,I.T. 


No  moro  troabU  in  fitting  tbo  firntr 
OTtr  40  por  o«nl.  if  mtolI  in  tbo  oon^ 

-  _ ^  •■<lp*rfoct  content  to  BoYi,8Uw»rda 

,  XAstxlC.  and  Uatrun  la  Meurad. 

TAXI  NON!  WITHOUT  THE  THADE-IIAXX. 

JOHN  MUNDXXI.  &  CO.,  PHU.A. 

At  retail  by  Lewia  Broa.  A  Kennedy,  278  Grand  St.,  N.  Y. 
T.  E.  Greacen,  86  Warren  St.,  N.  T.,  at  wholesale. 

BIO  PAY  to  sell  our  Rubber  Priatti^  iSlasan.  Samples 
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with  the  official  native  report  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  which  stated  that  eight  iron¬ 
clads  were  sunk,  two  burned  and  four  captured, 
and  that  the  latter  would  be  brought  to  Cairo ! 

The  Khedive  has  of  course  retaliated,  and  the 
British  diplomats  have  something  to  stand  upon, 
even  in  Moslem  apprehension,  and  this  is  just 
what  they  have  been  waiting  and  hoping  for.  A 
Sunday  morning  dispatch  from  Alexandria  says : 

The  Khedive  has  signed  and  forwarded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decree  dismissing  Arab!  Bey : 

‘■In  consequence  of  your  departure  to  Kafr-el- 
Dwar,  acccompanied  by  the  army,  thus  abandon¬ 
ing  Alexandria  without  orders;  stopping  railway 
traffic,  preventing  us  from  receiving  telegrams 
and  communications  through  the  post,  and  imped- 


Charles  Stewart  of  the  United  States  NaN’y,  known 
as  “  Old  Ironsides.”  Miss  Parnell  had  many  lit¬ 
erary  tastes,  and  wrote  poetry  for  magazines  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald  says: 
“Stockbrldge  is  unique — the  neatest,  most  order¬ 
ly,  and  best-kept  town  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
this  country,  I  saw  three  or  four  in  England  of 
which  it  reminds  me,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
equalled  in  these  respects  by  some  of  the  hand¬ 
some  old  towns  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  It  lies 
on  a  high  table-land,  surrounded  by  a  blue  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  through  which 
babbles  the  Housatonic  along  miles  of  noisy  ra¬ 
pids.  The  main  streets  are  120  feet  wide,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  as  level  as  a  floor ;  the 
antique  houses  stand  back  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
from  it,  and  the  streets  outside  the  wagon-way 
are  kept  closely  mown  and  swept  clear  of  every 
twig  and  every  dead  leaf.” 

The  Montague  meeting  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  Aug. 
2d,  is  expected  to  interest  all  of  that  name,  and 
many  in  Western  and  Southern  cities  and  States 
have  said  they  hoped  to  be  present.  The  exercises 
will  begin  at  10  A.  M.,  consisting  of  original  odes 
and  poems,  and  an  address  by  Kev.  Eichard  Mon¬ 
tague  of  Providence,  K.  I.  After  dinner,  brief 
speeches  will  be  in  order,  led  by  an  address  from 
Prof.  Montague  of  Amherst  College,  and  from 
many  of  the  family — a  reception  following  in  the 
evening.  The  exercises  will  be  held  in  Kev.  Dr. 
Ayres’s  church,  music  being  furnished  by  the 
Northampton  orchestral  baud.  The  object  of  the 


in  this  manner. 


MY  VACATIONS.  t 

By  AnMn  Smyth,  B.D.  ^ 

Cleveland,  July  14,  isex  * 

Dear  Dr.  Held :  I  am  most  happy  again  to  ad-  ^ 
dress  you.  For  one  year  1  have  b^n  writing  to  ^ 
**  Dba.b  Evangelist,”  which  is  an  address  fully  ^ 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  my  pen ;  and  dur-  ^ 
ing  your  long  absence  your  paper  has  gone  on  ^ 
its  way  rejoicing  in  strength  and  in  all  things 
which  tend  to  make  a  religious  newspaper  ' 
worthy  of  patronage,  worthy  of  confidence,  ^ 
and  worthy  of  love.  Happy  is  that  editor  who  ^ 
can  leave  his  paper  for  a  year  in  such  hands  as  . 
have  run  The  Evangelist  during  your  absence. 
But  to  know  that  you  again  are  seated  in  the  . 
editorial  chair,  and  that  your  eyes  again  are 
upon  the  clean  and  beautiful  pages  of  The 
Evangelist,  leads  me  with  high  satisfaction 
again  to  introduce  your  loved  name  into  my  | 
address. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  vacation  you  have  ' 
taken,  for  in  due  time  that  vacation  viill  speak 
for  itself.  Let  me  speak  to  you  of  my  own  va¬ 
cations.  I  never  have  been  away  from  home 
for  three  months  at  any  one  time ;  have  never 
been  around  the  world;  have  never  visited 
Egypt,  and  just  at  present  have  no  desire  to  go 
there ;  mine  eyes  have  never  rested  upon  the 
lands  made  sacred  forever  by  the  footsteps  of 
our  Lord ;  have  never  even  crossq^  the  ocean 
to  see  the  place  whence  came  my  ancestors  to 
New  Haven  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
But  if  I  have  never  taken  one  long  vacation 
for  sight-seeing  and  instruction,  I  have,  for 
the  last  three  months,  taken  every  week  a  va¬ 
cation,  which  has  lasted  from  Saturday  noon 
till  the  noon  of  Monday,  and  these  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  more  than  I  can  tell  you  and  j'^our  read¬ 
ers.  But  let  me  tell  something  of  these  week¬ 
ly  wanderings  from  home.  Litchfield  is  nearly 
forty  miles  from  Cleveland,  in*a  south-wester¬ 
ly  direction.  Upon  the  Bee  Line  road,  leading 
to  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  I  go  to  Grafton, 
and  thence  by  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  Road  to 
Belden  Station.  At  that  point  a  carriage  meets 
me,  in  which  I  have  a  delightful  ride  for  five 
miles,  to  some  pleasant  home  among  the  pleas¬ 
ant  Litchfield  people.  Medina  county,  of  which 
Litchfield  is  a  part,  lies  ujxin  the  water-shed 
from  which  streams  flow,  some  north  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  some  south  to  the  Ohio.  I  cannot 
speak  of  all  its  townships,  but  Litchfield  is  a 
Beulah  Land  for  pleasantness.  My  eyes  never 
tire  of  looking  upon  its  fields  and  farms,  now 
laden  with  heqvy  croi>s  of  grass  and  wheat  and 
oats  and  other  grains.  Along  the  north  and 
south  road  leading  up  from  Belden,  the  farms, 
mostly  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  have  narrow' 
fronts,  with  depths  three  times  as  great.  This 
arrangement  makes  near  neighbors,  and  you 
seldom  go  eighty  rods  without  passing  the 
neat  and  commodious  residence  of  some 
thrifty  farmer.  In  the  center  of  the  township 
there  is  a  village  containing  not  more  than 
three  hundred  inhabitants,  where  the  Congre- 
gationalists  have  a  very  fine  church  edifice, 
finished  and  furnished  in  good  style.  The 
Baptist  and  the  Methodist  brethren  have  build¬ 
ings  of  smaller  size,  but  which  furnish  comfort¬ 
able  accommodations  for  the  good  people  who 
worship  within  their  walls.  A  hotel,  a  jxist- 
offlee,  and  a  half  score  of  country  stores  and 
mechanic  shops,  make  up  the  business  part  of 
this  attractive  village.  Its  residences,  though 
not  pretentious,  give  signs  of  taste  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Just  fifty  years  ago,  there  came  to  Litchfield 
a  goodly  number  of  youthful  families  from 
the  ever-swarming  hive  of  Connecticut.  The 
principal  owner  of  the  lands  thereabouts  came 
frocpJLitchfleld  in  that  State,  and  to  that  fact 
the  township  and  village  are  indebted  for  their 
honored  name.  Within  a  few  years  the  first 
comers  were  followed  by  others  from  the  same 
old  State,  till  all  the  lands  were  taken  up  and 
clearings  commenced.  The  lands  were  very 
heavily  covered  with  beech,  maple,  elm,  oak, 
chestnut,  whitewood  and  walnut  timber,  and  it 
required  energy,  strength,  and  endurance  to 
prepare  them  for  cultivation,  and  it  w  as  with 
those  pioneer  as  with  people  in  the  days  of  the 
Psalmist,  that  “  a  man  was  famous  according 
as  he  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees.”  Not 
a  few  of  the  earliest  settlers  still  live  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  early  labors  and  endurance. 
Let  me  take  you  to  the  homes  of  a  few  of  these 
men,  homes  in  which  I  have  enjoyed  the  most 
generous  hospitality. 

Deacon  M.  came  from  Warren,  Conn.,  into 
the  dense  forests  of  Litchfield,  when  there 
were  no  roads,  no  mills,  and  no  stores  of  any 
kind  within  a  distanee  of  many  miles.  For 
years  he  was  in  sharp  conflict  with  tree.s  and 
stumps  and  numerous  necessities.  When  he 
was  approaching  his  sixtieth  year,  he  had  a 
good  farm  with  convenient  buildings,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  the  years  of  his  old  age 
with  the  just  expectation  that  toils  and  cares 
would  not  severely  oppress  him. 

In  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  became  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  debts  of  a  friend,  receiving, 
as  he  thought,  abundant  se<Mirit^'  against  the 
danger  of  loss.  That  friend  suddenly  died, 
and  Deacon  M.  found  that  his  securities  were 
of  no  value.  All  his  neighbors  said  that  the 
Deacon  would  be  obliged  to  sell  his  farm  and 
give  up  the  last  dollar  that  he  was  worth  to 
liquidate  the  debt.  Thus  thought  not  the 
t>rave  Deacon.  His  health  was  still  good,  and 
he  believed  that  that  God  who  had  helped  him 
to  secure  his  home  would  help  him  to  retain 
it.  The  God  who  delivered  him  from  the  paws 
of  the  lion  and  the  bear,  would  deliver  him 
from  that  Philistine.  He  left  his  pleasant 
home  in  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
for  more  than  ten  years  he  seldom  saw  that 
home  and  the  objects  of  his  love.  His  capital 
was  found  in  his  high  reputation  for  integrity 
and  the  resoluteness  of  his  honest  heart.  Be¬ 
ing  intrusted  with  money  sufficient  to  com¬ 
mence  the  enterprise,  he  went  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  cattle,  chiefly  in  the  stock- 
yards  at  Buffalo,  and  selling  them  at  Hobo¬ 
ken.  For  years  he  every  week  passed  over 
the  Erie  road,  always  managing  to  keep  the 
Lord’s  day,  and  worship  in  the  great  city.  He 
met  some  very  serious  reverses;  still,  at  the 
end  of  more  than  ten  years,  he  returned  to  his 
home  with  far  more  than  money  enough  for 
the  payment  of  all  his  debts ;  and  now  all  men 
speak  the  Deacon’s  name  with  honor,  and 
many  with  reverence.  One  day  last  Winter  he 
reached  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  and  in  the  early  evening  of  that  day, 
all  unexpected  to  him,  there  drove  into  his 
yard  twenty  carriages,  loaded  with  his  friends, 
who  took  possession  of  his  house,  spread  his 
table  with  luxuries,  and  after  spending  three 
hours  in  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  blessed 
old  man,  they  went  away  leaving  behind  them 
easy  chairs,  canes,  slippers,  and  other  testimo¬ 
nials  of  th^ir  r^;ard.  This  good  deacon  still 
enjoys  health,  and  every  Lord’s  day,  as  the 
minister  addresses  the  congregation,  his  bright 
and  kindly  eye  fixed  upon  him  is  felt  as  a  bene¬ 
diction. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Litchfield,  I  was  very 
hospitably  entertained  at  the  delightful  home 

of  Dr.  McK - ,  who,  notwithstanding  his 

Scotch  name,  was  bom  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  in  New  Haven.  When  nineteen  years  old 
he  migrated  to  Litchfield,  and  a  few  years  af¬ 
terward  graduated  at  a  medical  college  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has 
had  an  extensive  and  successful  practice,  cov¬ 
ering  several  townships.  He  owns  a  produc- 


Under  the  present  law,  a  postage 
of  1  cent  is  charged  for  every  paper  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  in  the  city,  and  at  this  rate  publishers  cannot 
use  the  mail  profitably  in  serving  their  city  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  army-worm  has  made  its  appearance  in  large 
numbers  at  Amagansett,  Suffolk  County,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  They  have  taken  possession  of  the  oat  and 
barley  fields,  and  are  damaging  the  com.  In  some 
places  they  are  devouring  the  young  clover  and 
They  cover  the  sides  of 


earth.  Though  not  a  member  of  any  church, 
he  does  much  by  his  presence  at  church  and  by 
his  generous  contributions  for  the  wellbeing  of 
religious  interests.  He  brought  me  back  on 
Monday  morning  in  his  carriage  to  Belden, 
driving  a  span  of  beautiful  young  horses,  the 
offspring  of  the  same  father  and  the  same  mo¬ 
ther,  and  which  were  foaled  on  the  Doctor’s 
farm,  and  thoroughly  broken  to  harness  by  the 
Doctor’s  hands. 

I  might  speak  with  similar  praise  of  the  other 
homes  in  Litchfield  where  I  have  experienced 
the  kindest  attentions,  but  time  will  not  per¬ 
mit.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  all  the  Litch¬ 
field  homes  with  which  I  have  any  acquaint¬ 
ance,  are  pleasant  and  admirable  in  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  Four  months  ago  I  knew  nobody  in 
Litchfield.  Now  I  feel  that  many  of  my  dear¬ 
est  friends  are  there. 

The  fact  that  the  church  is  Congregational 
rather  than  Presbyterian,  does  not  at  all  afflict 
my  soul,  for  I  know  of  no  Presbyterian  church 
that  behaves  better  than  these  happy  and 
wideawake  Congregationalists.  Their  worship 
uix)n  the  Lord’s  day,  so  far  as  attendance,  at¬ 
tention,  and  singing  are  concerned,  afford  me 
very  great  enjoyment. 

In  some  respects  city  life  has  advantages 
over  country  life;  but  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  give  me  the  country.  “God  made  the 
country;  man  made  the  town.”  If  I  am  to 
live  in  the  country,  let  it  be  at  least  thirty 
miles  from  the  city.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  living  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  are 
marketmen,  milkmen,  and  the  like,  many  of 
whom  know  no  difference  between  Sunday  and 
Monday.  In  such  a  locality  there  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  cross  between  city  styles  and  country 
ways.  City  people  throng  the  adjacent  country 
roads  with  their  driving  and  noise.  But  thirty 
miles  away  you  have  country  manners  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  Lord’s  day  is  undisturbed 
by  lawless  doings. 

I  find  more  pleasure  in  walking  over  the 
fruitful  fields  and  the  woodlands  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  in  jostling  through  the  crowded 


other  tender 
buildings  along  the  line  of  march  and  blockade 
private  houses  with  such  vigilant  persistence  that 
doors  and  windows  have  to  be  kept  closed  night 
and  day.  They  even  poison  wells — by  falling  Into 
them.  Hlcksvllle,  Jericho  and  Woodbury  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  to  the  extent  of  $1.5,000.  Burning 
brush  and  kerosene  are  the  weapons  used  by  the 
farmers,  who  trench  their  fields  and  fight  day  and 
ntght.  The  worms  are  travelling  East. 

A  large  business  has  been  done  the  past  week  in 
Oreenport  Bay  and  the  vicinity.  Long  Island,  by 
catching  scallop-shells,  which  are  taken  to  Pair- 
haven  and  other  places  along  the  Ckinnecticut 
shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  oyster-beds, 
where  the  shells  are  thrown  overboard.  In  the 
spawning  season  the  oyster  spawn  attaches  itself 
to  these  shells,  and  they  are  soon  covered  with 
young  oysters.  Some  of  the  men  engaged  in  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  shells  make  as  high  as  $6  per  day! 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Sixty-four  ship  captains  have  died  of  yellow  fe¬ 
ver  at  the  different  ports  of  Cuba  since  hot  weath¬ 
er  set  in. 

A  train  with  217  peisons  on  board  ran  off  the 
track  between  Tchemy  and  Bastijeur,  Russia,  the 
other  day,  and  178  persons  were  killed,  and  all  the 
rest  more  or  less  hurt. 

A  fire  recently  raged  seven  hours  in  Smyrna,  de¬ 
stroying  1,400  houses  and  making  6,000  people 
homeless.  One  life  was  lost. 

During  the  last  three  months  455  agrarian  out¬ 
rages  have  been  committed  in  Ireland,  not  includ¬ 
ing  cases  of  the  sending  of  threatening  letteis. 
Only  thirteen  persons  have  been  convicted. 

The  body  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres, 
stolen  some  months  ago  from  the  family  vault  at 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  was  found  in  the  grounds 
of  the  family  house  one  day  last  week. 

Peru  has  given  up  all  hopes  of  foreign  interven¬ 
tion,  and  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  a 
peaceable  settlement  with  Chill.  Several  meet¬ 
ings  have,  however,  taken  place  in  Lima  between 
a  former  Brazilian  ambassador  at  Santiago  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Peruvian  Provisional 
Government,  with  the  view  to  hastening  peace. 
Tarapaca  is  considered  lost  to  Peru. 

Hoi-sibrd’s  Acid  Phosphate 

As  a  Nerve  Food. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Wellington,  O.,  says:  “I  have 
used  it  advantageously  in  impaired  nervous  sup¬ 
ply-”  _ 

Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phosphobateu  Ei.it ib  op 
Calisata  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic;  and 
tor  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


recognize  the  law  of  professional  courtesy.”  The 
Commonwealth  says  “  The  late  action  of  tho  Old 
School  medical  society  is  almost  past  belief  in 
this  enlightened  age ;  such  ostracism  cannot  long 
stand  in  the  light  of  publicity  at  this  day.”  The 
Journal,  Transcript,  and  about  every  paper  in  the 
city,  has  sharply  condemned  the  narrow,  exclu¬ 
sive,  and  bigoted  spirit  of  tho  old  medical  society, 
and  none  are  more  indignant  and  outspoken  chan 
many  of  the  Society’s  own  members.  In  view  of 
public  sentiment,  the  combined  voice  of  the  press, 
and  the  discussions  now  awakened,  it  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  consultation  will  ere  long  be  the  con¬ 
ceded  right  of  educated  doctors  of  both.  Old  and 
New  School.  New  York  doctors  have  set  a  noble 
example  of  such  liberal  and  unsectarian  policy, 
and  it  is  having  a  pervading  moral  effect  in  this 
State. 

Antiquity  Again  Trininphant. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  debatable  question, 
whether  the  venerable  old  building  at  the  head  of 
State  street  should  give  place  to  modern  struc¬ 
tures,  or  bo  outwardly  redressed  and  brightened, 
and  internally  adapted  to  business  wants,  and  so 
stand  among  the  few  monuments  of  oldenThne. 
Tho  latter  course  was  chosen.  In  all  essential 
features  the  building  is  unchanged,  and  being 
older  than  the  Old  South  Church,  it  has  a  historic 
interest  of  great  value  to  the  city  and  to  posteri¬ 
ty.  It  was  known  as  a  “  Town  House  ”  before  the 
Revolution,  and  in  its  chamber,  according  to 
Hutchinson,  “originated  the  most  important 
measures  which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
colonies  ” ;  and  in  this  chamber,  says  John  Adams, 
“Independence  was  born.”  Here  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  was  planned.  ‘After  the 
war  this  building  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  it 
has  been  known  as  tho  “  Old  State  House.”  Most 


dered  by  tho  Sultan.  A  telegram  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  to  this  effect.  Arabi  Bey  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Alexandria.  I  ordered  him  to  reinforce 
the  forts.  He  replied  that  he  would  never  do  so, 
and  then  started  for  Kafr-el-Dwar.  Unless  I  was 
certain  that  the  object  of  France  and  England 
was  not  to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  but  merely  to 
restore  order,  I  should  have  been  tho  first  to  give 
my  life  in  defence  of  the  country. 

The  Khedive,  at  the  Palace. 

In  reply  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Khedive, 
Arabi  appointed  a  Ministry  of  his  own  at  Cairo. 
According  to  the  latest  nevrs  from  Cairo  there  are 
8,000  starving,  homeless  persons,  camping  in  the 
Esbekieh  Gardens.  There  is  great  mortality  among 
them.  American  citizens  are  reported  all  saved. 

The  Sultan  meantime  temporizes,  and  the 
French  hesitate,  and  hence  the  initiative  and  tho 
brunt  of  battle  is  fairly  the  serious  task  of  the 
English.  Arabi  Pasha  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  few  days  before  tho  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
receive  it  until  after  that  event : 

Tho  Koran  commands  us  to  resist  if  war  is 
waged  against  us.  Hence  England  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  tho  first  gun  she  fires  in  Egypt  will  ab¬ 
solve  Egyptians  from  all  treaties.  The  Coiiti’ol 
will  cease,  the  property  of  Europeans  will  be  con¬ 
fiscated,  the  canals  will  bo  destroyed,  and  tho 
Jehad  be  preached  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  India. 
The  first  blow  with  which  England  strikes  Egypt 
will  cause  blood  to  flow  througli  the  breadth  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  the  responsibility  for  wliich  will 
be  on  the  head  of  England.  Egypt  is  still  ready 
to  bo  fast  friends  with  England,  and  keep  her  road 
to  India ;  but  slie  must  keep  within  the  limits  of 
her  jurisdiction.  Finally,  England  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  we  are  determined  to  die  for  our  coun¬ 
try. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Hon.  Emerson  Etheridge  of  Tennessee  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  prohibition,  and  it  is  regarded 
in  that  State  as  not  improbable  that  the  Proliibi- 
tionlsts  will  nominate  him  for  Governor. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Stowe,  son  of  Mrs.  Harriot 
Beecher  Stowe,  does  not  get  along  peaceably  with 
the  members  of  his  flock  at  Saco,  Me.  His  views 
are  thought  to  be  too  liberal,  and  some  of  tho  con- 
-grogation  object  to  his  evolution  notions. 

Tho  Cheyenne  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory 
were  last  week  dancing  the  heathen  sun-dance,  in 
which  they  indulge  in  great  trials  of  physical  en¬ 
durance.  The  young  warriors  cut  slits  down  their 
backs,  and  run  sticks  through  their  flesh.  Tho 
sticks  are  then  fastened  with  ropes  to  a  pony,  and 
the  pony  driven  off.  The  sticks  tear  a  strip  of 
flesh  from  the  back  of  the  young  Indian,  and  this 
strip  is  thrown  at  the  foot  of  a  pole  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun. 

From  Jan.  1  to  July  1,  of  tho  f  resent  year,  tliere 
were  5,000  miles  of  railroad  laid  in  the  United 
States.  These  figures  represent  main  tracks  and 
do  not  include  sidings  and  second  aud  third  tracks, 
(^f  which  hundreds  of  miles  have  been  laid.  In  all 
the  Western  aud  Southern  States  and  Territories 
railway  building  is  being  actively  pushed,  and  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  them.  The  total  rail¬ 
way  mileage  of  the  United  States  is  now  more 
than  107,000  miles. 

A  curious  state  of  affairs  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  Now  Hampshire.  'VV’hile  there 
is  an  unusual  rush  of  travel  on  tho  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  tho  landlords  on  the  west  side  are 
sadly  disappointed  at  tho  fact  that  though  they 
have  prepared  for  an  excellent  business,  they 
have  fewer  guests  than  at  tho  same  time  last  year. 
What  the  reason  is,  nobody  can  toll.  The  snow¬ 
drift  in  Tuckerman’s  ravine  is  said  to  bo  bigger 
this  Summer  than  for  many  years ;  a  week  ago  it 
was  200  feet  long,  from  .50  to  200  feet  wide,  and 
from  10  to  80  feet  deep. 

Here  is  an  interesting  extract  from  tho  prospec¬ 
tus  of  a  Kentucky  “  female  college  ” :  “  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  Southern  by  birth,  by  rearing,  by  educa¬ 
tion,  and  by  sentiment ;  the  teachers  are  all  South¬ 
ern  in  sentiment,  and  with  the  exception  of  those 
born  in  Europe,  were  born  and  raised  in  the  South. 
Believing  the  Southern  to  be  the  highest  type  of 
civilization  this  continent  has  seen,  the  young  la¬ 
dies  are  trained  according  to  the  Southern  ideas 
of  delicacy,  refinement,  womanhood,  religion,  and 
propriety ;  hence  we  offer  a  first-class  female  col¬ 
lege  for  the  South,  and  solicit  Southern  patron¬ 
age.” 

There  is  considerable  excitement  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  among  fishery  owners  and  fishermen,  over  a 
threatened  innovation  in  mackerel  catching.  A 
steamer  from  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  is  preparing  to 
catch  fish  to  bo  manufactured  into  oil  and  guano. 
The  100  menhaden'  steamers,  if  the  experiment  is 
successful,  will  also  engage  in  mackerel  catching. 
These  steamers  have  undoubtedly  broken  up  and 
driven  off  the  menhaden,  and  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced  on  mackerel.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  some  stringent  *laws  should  be  at 
once  enacted  to  protect  the  mackerel  fishery, 
which  gives  employment  to  thousands  and  is  an 
important  food  industry. 

Tho  Johnston  Harvester  Company,  whose  exten¬ 
sive  works  In  Brockport  were  recently  destroyed 
by  fire,  have  decided  to  rebuild  in  Batavia,  having 
been  offered  by  the  citizens  of  that  stirring  village 
a  bonus  of  $52,000  and  eighteen  acres  of  land  to 
do  so.  They  will  at  once  put  up  seven  brick  build¬ 
ings,  the  total  length  of  which  will  bo  2,180  feet, 
width  445  feet,  and  the  floor  room  1,397,100  square 
feet.  It  is  expected  that  300  workmen  will  finish 
the  buildings  in  three  months.  Batavia  will  prob¬ 
ably  gain  more  in  population  and  business  than  in 
morals,  as  one  reason  given  for  desiring  to  remove 
from  Brockport  was  that  the  police  force  of  that 
village  was  insufficient. 

Miss  Fanny  Parneli,  sister  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  the  Irish  leader,  died  suddenly  Thursday 
afternoon,  of  paralysis  of  tho  heart,  at  the  family 
mansion  in  Bordentown,  N.  J.  Miss  Parnell  was 
subject  to  attacks  from  the  heart,  aud  would 
sometimes  be  in  an  apparent  trance.  She  was  in 
her  usual  health  up  to  Thursday  morning.  She 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  was  born  in 
Avondale,  Ireland.  Her  father  was  John  Henry 
Parnell,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Commodore 


years  a  resident  of  Boston.  She  was  a  dress¬ 
maker,  and  became  known  by  a  dress  protector 
which  she  patented  in  1874,  and  which  was  so  pop¬ 
ular  that  her  patent  began  at  once  to  be  infringed 
by  other  manufacturers.  Miss  MacDonald  brought 
suits  against  all  who  did  not  pay  her  royalty,  and 
had  at  tho  time  of  her  death  thirty-eight  actions 
pending  in  the  courts  of  Boston  alone,  being  there 
known  as  the 


woman  lawyer,”  on  account  of  her 
astute  management  of  her  affairs  in  the  absence  of 
Gen.  Butler,  her  counsel.  She  was  never  married, 
and  had  few  friends ;  but  many  of  Boston’s  poor 
people  will  miss  hei\ 

BENEVOLENT  GIFTS. 

The  late  John  W.  Estabrooks  of  Boston  be¬ 
queathed  :r5000  to  the  Massachusetts  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  $3000  to  the  Massachusetts  Socie¬ 
ty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $2000 
each  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  tho  Baldwin  Place 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  $500  each  to  the  Home 
for  Aged  Men  and  the  Homo  for  Aged  Women,  and 
$1000  each  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
for  free  beds  and  the  associated  charities  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

The  late  Maria  Pitkin  of  Ellington  bequeathed 
$1000  to  the  Congregational  Society  of  Ellington, 
and  $3500  each  to  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Mis- 
sionaiy  Association  of  New  Y'ork,  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Now  York,  and  the 
American  Congregational  Union  of  New  York. 
The  rest  of  her  property  is  given  to  Dr.  Charles 
Cullis  in  trust  for  the  Consumptives’  Home  at  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Senator  Bi'own  will  give  $50,000  to  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Georgia  if  the  State  will  take  the  money  and 
issue  a  $50,000  bond  to  the  college,  payable  in  fifty 
years  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  Of  the  annuai 
income  of  $3,500,  $2500  is  to  be  lent  to  poor  but  prom¬ 
ising  young  men,  and  they  are  expected  to  pay  it 
back  as  soon  as  possible  after  graduating,  with  4 
per  cent,  interest.  The  other  $1000  will  each  year 
be  loaned  to  students  of  tho  Agricultural  College 
at  Dahlonega.  Payments  made  by  students  will 
go  to  increase  the  principal.  Senator  Brown 
makes  this  gift  a  memorial  of  his  young  sou  who 
recently  died.  It  is  important  as  marking  the  new 
departure  at  the  South,  which  I'ocognizes  and  as¬ 
sists  the  poor  boy  in  pursuit  of  an  education. 

WASHINGTON. 

Tlio  House  joint  resolution  appropriating  $50,000 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the 
International  Fishery  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in 
London  in  May,  1883,  has  passed  tho  Senate. 

Several  pension  bills  have  passed,  among  them 
one  increasing  the  pension  of  Elizabeth  C.  Custer, 
widow  of  Gen.  George  A.  Custer,  to  $50  a  month, 
and  one  granting  a  pension  of  $50  a  month  to 
Betty  Taylor  Dandridge,  daughter  of  President 
Taylor ;  also  the  bill  granting  tho  full  year’s  pay 
of  President  Garfield  to  his  widow,  less  any  sum 
already  paid. 

The  bill  to  provide  additional  industral  train¬ 
ing  schools  for  Indian  youth,  and  authorizing  the 
use  of  unoccupied  military  barracks  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  has  passed  the  House.  A  resolution  to  sell 
the  old  postoffice  in  New  York  for  not  less  than 
$600,000  has  passed  both  branches. 

The  Attorney-General  has  given  an  opinion  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  tho  request  of 
tho  transportation  companies,  to  bo  allowed  to 
take  some  60,000  Chinese  laborers  through  this 
country  from  Cuba  to  China,  cannot  bo  granted 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  This  affirms  the 
nillng  recently  made  on  this  question  bj'  Secretai’y 
Folger. 

A  large  cargo  of  granite  for  the  Washington 
Monument  Association  has  arrived  in  that  city 
from  Rockland,  Me.,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  bo  cut 
Into  blocks,  work  on  the  monument  will  bo  resum¬ 
ed.  The  section  which  was  unfinished  when  the 
work  on  tho  last  course  was  stopped  will  then  be 
completed,  giving  tho  monument  a  height  of  290 
feet. 

Secretary  Lincoln  says  there  is  no  significance 
in  tho  removal  of  Gen.  Howard  from  the  superin¬ 
tendency  of  the  military  academy,  except  that  he 
was  wanted  at  Omaha,  so  that  Gen.  Crook  could  bo 
sent  against  the  Indians  in  Arizona. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Flower  and  Fruit  Mission  of  Now  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  eight  weeks  distributed  over  75,000 
bouquets  to  the  inmates  of  the  asylums,  missions, 
industrial  schools  aud  factories  in  the  city. 

The  hundreds  of  children  sent  out  of  New  York 
by  The  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  are  having  a  good 
time.  Tho  readiness  with  which  the  farmers  and 
villagers  welcome  these  city  waifs,  is  a  pleasing 
testimonial  to  their  humanity. 

The  New  York  Postoffice  has  iieeu  undergoing 
an  examination  by  Government  experts,  who  re¬ 
port  it  the  best  manage<l  postoffice,  as  well  as  by 
far  tho  most  Important  as  to  volume  of  business, 
in  the  country. 

Last  week  there  were  registered  in  the  Bureau 
of  Records  518  births,  201  marriages,  and  1,016 
deaths.  Of  the  deaths  638  were  those  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age.  For  the  first  time  in  five 
months  there  was  no  death  from  smallpox  during 
the  week. 

We  observe  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Saturday  passed  the  bill  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  postage  on  second  class  matter,  by  which  it  is 
provided  that  postage  on  second  class  matter  de¬ 
posited  in  a  letter-carrier  office  for  delivery  by  tho 
carriera  of  the  office  shall  be  uniform  at  2  cents  a 
pound.  The  effect  of  this  bill,  should  it  pass  the 
Senate  and  become  a  law,  will  be  to  make  the  let¬ 
ter-carriers  of  tho  Postoffice  the  carriers  of  all 
the  daily  papers  in  this  city  which  choose  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law  and  serve  their  subscribers 


Old  State  House, 
wisely  and  worthily  has  Boston  decided  to  i)er- 
petuate,  in  this  building,  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  her  own  and  the  nation’s  history. 

Quietly  Working 

are  many  city  societies  and  people,  in  ways  not 
obtrusive,  but  of  solid  wortii  to  religion,  morals, 
and  society.  Hosts  of  men  and  women  are  daily 
and  nightly  tugging  at  the  temperance  cause,  in 
the  faith  of  gaining,  inch  by  inch,  what  will  cul¬ 
minate  ere  long  in  a  grand  triumph.  Societies  in 
behalf  of  children  and  animals  have  just  held 
their  quarterly  meetings,  and  tho  exhibits  show 
such  an  amount  of  suffering  relieved  and  remedies 
provided,  as  would  reward  ten  times  the  amount 
of  toil  and  money  expended.  'The  New  England 
Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  Institute  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  its  fair  on  Sept.  6,  and  in¬ 
forms  the  public  that  Virginia  will  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  art,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products,  aud  that  the  Southern  cotton 
interest  will  be  largely  represented.  This  all  may 
be,  but  Southern  ambition  has  not  yet  run  largely 
in  the  line  of  new'  inventions.  If  they  would  put 
on  exhibition  in  Boston  a  machine  or  contrivance 
for  collecting  and  holding  all  honest  ballots  and 
detecting  frauds,  all  New  England  and  the  North 
would  rush  to  see  it.  But  the  time  has  not  come. 
For  the  present  most  Southern  political  leaders 
would  regard  such  an  instrument  on  election  day 
simply  in  the  light  of  an  “  infernal  machine. 

Dr.  Field  may  be  sure  that  nowherej^^ 
heartily  congratulated  on  his  safe  reti 
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New  York,  Monday,  July  24,  1882. 

The  bank  return  tor  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$2,461,050  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$8,089,900  above  against  $10,078,700  above  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  $16,592,600  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1880.  The  loans  show  a  gain  t^^Mee^f 
$5,356,500 ;  the  specie  is  down  $L677,7oPH^J^i’' 
tenders  are  decreased  $468,500;  the  deposits  othes' 
than  United  States  are  up  $1,259,400,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  $45,400. 

The  course  of  tho  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  tho  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Higliest.  Lowest.  1881. 

Adams  Express .  —  — 


more 

warmly  welcomed  than  in  his  own  loved  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  His  letters  are  looked  for  and  read 
equally  with  those  of  his  “  round  the  world  ”  tour, 
and  long  may  they  gratify  and  instruct  the  readers 
of  The  Evangelist.  Berkshire  hills  and  their 
celebrities  are  as  familiar  to  Boston  as  to  New 
York,  and  even  more  objects  of  interest  and  pride. 

PCBITAN. 

,Iuly  22, 1882. 


go  farther  and  fare  worse.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  hotels,  the  “  Point  of  Pines,”  reports  47,000 
guests  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  this  month, 
most  of  them  transient  of  course,  but  it  shows 
what  facilities  thousands  upon  thousands  have 
for  a  sail,  a  sea  breeze,  and  a  frequent  change  of 
place  and  fare,  near  home  and  of  little  cost. 

Invalids  and  Children. 

Not  even  the  aristocracy  of  w'ealth  and  fashion 
can  anticipate  Newport  and  Saratoga  with  more 
pleasure  than  do  the  poor  and  needj'  of  Boston 
their  Summer  rides,  sails,  and  exciu'sions.  The 
Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  (Unitarian) 
has  for  nine  successive  years  made  this  a  distinct 
and  special  charity,  every  year  enlarging  the  good 
and  grateful  work  as  their  means  increase.  In 
the  way  of  drives  last  year,  they  report  351  car¬ 
riages  used,  and  rides  into  the  country  given  to 
1,597  invalid  adults  and  children,  more  than  half 
of  them  inmates  of  the  twenty  hospitals  and 
homos  of  the  city.  This  was  but  one  form  of  the 
enterprise,  excursions  by  rail  and  boat  being  even 
more  employed  as  a  help  and  comfort  to  the 
often  neglected  poor  and  sick.  The  pleasant  work 
is  also  shared  in  by  other  charitable  and  mission 
bodies,  and  the  present  season  promises  to  be  even 
more  abundant  in  this  line  of  Christian  enterprise 
than  any  heretofore. 

The  Average  Man. 

He  was  brought  out  last  Sabbatli  by  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Leavitt  of  Cambridgeport,  and  so  ex¬ 
hibited  and  portrayed  as  to  make  him  appear  to 
the  audience  the  most  important  personage  on 
record.  The  preacher  found  his  man  in  the  para¬ 
ble  of  the  talents,  where  are  set  forth  three  dis¬ 
tinct  characters,  designated  by  their  talents — five, 
two,  and  one.  The  one-talentman  was  slothful,  idle, 
and  would  do  nothing  because  he  had  not  ability 
or  position  to  do  great  things ;  he  was  little  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  five-talent  man  was  tho  man 
of  genius,  of  great  powers,  great  deeds,  great  ex¬ 
amples,  quite  too  great  for  the  world’s  ordinary 
wants.  We  need  genius,  but  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  if  all  architects  wore  Michael  Angelos,  all 
composers  Handels  or  Mozarts,  all  poets  Miltons, 
all  statesmen  Websters.  The  world  wants  but 
few  such  and  has  but  few.  The  two-talent  man  is 
of  neither  extreme,  but  is  the  average  man,  the 
most  useful,  the  most  needed,  the  most  numerous. 
He  is  the  best  man  for  common  architecture,  for 
parlor  music,  for  sound  legislation,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  preacher,  for  all  useful  industries.  The 
average  man  is  the  most  privileged,  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible,  the  most  honorable ;  and  probably  eve¬ 
ry  such  man  went  from  under  that  sermon  thank¬ 
ful  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  lofty  genius,  nor  a 
grumbler  over  his  one  talent,  but  an  average  man. 
So  richly  and  variously  was  the  discourse  illus¬ 
trated  and  enforced,  that,  not  for  the  first  time, 
the  preacher  was  thought  to  be  getting  quite  above 
the  level  ho  had  so  much  honored,  and 
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Atcblsoo,  Topeka  and  Santa  FA. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  prel . 

American  District  Telegraph.... 

Beston  Air  Line  pret . 

Bur., Cedar  Rapids  and  North... 

Central  Iowa . 

Canada  Southern . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota. . 

Col.  and  Greenville  pref . 

Central  Arizona . 

C..O.,C.  andl  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret.... 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret.... 

C.,C.  and  1.  C . 

Chicago,  Burlington  aud  Quincy, 

Chicago  and  Alton . 

Cin.,  San., and  Cleveland . 
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EVENTS  IN  EGVFT. 

The  situation  in  Egypt  is  becoming  clearer,  a 
number  of  events  having  transpired  during  tho 
past  week  serving  to  this  end.  It  seems  quite 
certain  that  neither  tho  Porte  nor  Arabi  Paslia  ex¬ 
pected  the  British  to  resort  to  actual  hostilities. 
An  immense  part  of  tlie  city  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Incendiaries  and  assassins  were  busy  for 
some  time ;  but  order  seems  now  restored,  though 
it  is  said  that  one  or  two  of  the  Alexandria  forts 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  those  supposed  to  be 
friendly  to  Arabi  Pasha.  The  British  force  is 
rapidly  augmenting,  and  the  question  will  soon  be 
a  practical  one  as  to  the  feasibility  and  safety  of 
the  Suez  Canal  route  for  Indian  troops.  Seven¬ 
teen  transatlantic  steamships  have  been  chartered 
by  the  British  Government  for  transpoi-tation  ser¬ 
vice.  As  to  tho  present  situation,  Arabi  Pasha  is 
said  to  hold  a  line  across  the  Cairo  railway,  with 
his  left  on  Lake  Mareotis,  and  his  right  at  Aubokir. 
Apparently  much  of  the  front  of  that  line  is  low 
and  marshy  country.  .\n  Alexandria  correspon¬ 
dent  says: 

“  I  drove  yesterday  nine  miles  along  the 
line  of  Arabi’s  retreat,  and  passed,  several  vil¬ 
lages,  the  people  in  which  are  starving.  Soldiers 
robbed  them  of  everything.  The  route  is  lined 
with  dead  horses  and  carriages.  Arabi’s  army  is 
a  very  uncertain  quantity  and  is  reported  as  to 
strength  all  the  way  from  8,000  to  200,000  strong. 
Whether  he  will  stand  an  attack  near  his  present 
outposts  remains  to  be  seen.  The  general  expec¬ 
tation  is  that  he  will  fall  back  sullenly  upon  Cairo, 
damaging  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  railway  as  much 
as  possible.  The  supply  of  water  at  Alexandria 
has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  Arabi’s 
troops,  and  on  the  presumption  that  he  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  pumping  station  at  Ramleh,  as  he  had 
massed  men  in  that  neighborhood,  a  small  British 
force  attacked  them  there  on  Monday,  the  24th, 
and  capturing  sixty  prisoners,  held  the  point,  in¬ 
trenching  themselves.” 

A  late  despatch  says : 

“The  English  will  permanently  hold  the  Ramleh 
hillock  and  put  heavy  guns  there.  The  Egyptians 
are  working  desperately  to  entrench  their  side  of 
tho  narrow  pass  between  the  lakes  near  Essid.” 

This  effort  to  deprive  Alexandria  of  water,  and 
which  has  placed  the  English  and  Egyptians  in 
hostile  array  upon  the  land,  is  evidently  indica¬ 
tive  of  Arabi’s  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  serious 
and  protracted  campaign,  rather  than  a  policy  of 
conciliation,  which  he  might  hope  would  retain 
him  in  a  subordinate  place  and  return  him  to 
Alexandria.  In  pursuance  of  this  course,  he  has 
cut  loose  from  the  Khedive,  denouncing  him  as 
a  traitor  and  rebel  to  Egypt.  The  following  was 
his  proclamation  on  evacuating  Alexandria : 

“  Mudirs :  At  the  Khedive’s  instigation  the  Eng¬ 
lish  killed  with  the  sword  and  shot  in  revenge  the 
Egyptians  who  were  left  to  guard  the  city.  The 
Khedive  remains  at  night  with  his  women  afloat 
among  the  English  and  returns  to  the  shore  in  the 
day  time  to  order  a  continuance  of  the  slaughter. 
Therefore,  I  issue  my  order  to  continue  raising 
soldiers.” 

A  second  proclamation  of  Arabi  Pasha  says : 

Tho  Khedive  has  imprisoned  his  Ministers  at 
Alexandria  in  order  that  they  may  be  instruments 
in  English  hands.  The  telegrams  despatched  by 
Ragheb  Pasha,  authorizing  a  cessation  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  preparations,  were  forcibly  extorted  from 
him,  and  are  therefoi'e  invalid.  An  irreconcila¬ 
ble  war  exists  between  us  aud  the  English. 

Arab!  was  on  the  22d  throwing  up  earthworks 
within  six  miles  of  Port  Said,  and  a  panic  pre¬ 
vailed  in  that  quarter,  lest  there  should  be  an  up¬ 
rising  of  the  natives,  who  were  greatly  elat^ 


Central  Paciac. 


Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
Chicago,  MU.  and  St.  Paul  pret... 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific. 


Colorado  Coal. 


Cameron  Coai . 

Consolidation  Coal . 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.... 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande . 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . 

E.  Tenn.,Va.,and  Ga.  B.  B . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.  and  Ga.  B.  B.  pret. 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  . . . . 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  piet . 

Green  Bay  and  Winona . 

Houston  and  Texas . 

Illlnpls  Central . 

Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western . . 

Keokuk  aud  Des  Moines . 

Lake  Shore . . 

Lake  Erie  and  Western . 

Long  Island  . 

Louisville  and  Nashville . 

Louisiana  and  Missouri . . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  &  0 . 

Manhattan  Beach . 

Manhattan  Railroad . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western. . . . 

Missouri  Pacific  . . 

Marietta  and  Cln.  1st  pret . 

Marietta  aad  Cln.  2d  pret . 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis . 

Minn,  and  St.  Louis  pret . 

Metropolitan  Railroad . 

Michigan  Central . 


Mobile  and  Ohio. 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas . 

Morris  and  Essex . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis . 

New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central . 

Nortolk  aud  Western . 

Noitulk  and  Western  pret . 

New  York  Elevated.  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 

New  York,  L.  B.  and  Western  pret. 

New  York,  Chic,  and  St.  Louts . 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pret . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Central  . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pret . 


Ohio  Southern. 


Ontario  and  Western . ^ . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Oregon  and  TransoonUne’  tal. . 

Pacific  Mail . . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville 

Philadelphia  and  Beading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  . 


Quicksilver. 


Quicksilver  pret .  BO 

Richmond  and  Danville . IWi 

Richmond  and  West  Point . 60 

Richmond  aud  Allegheny . 261 

Bochester  and  Pittsburg . 36] 

Standard  Mining . . . 18 

St.  Iiouls  and  Ban  Francisco . 48 

St.  Louis  and  san  Francisco  pret . 68 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  let  pret...  28 
*  St.  Iiouis  and  San  Francisco  1st  pret.  26] 

St. Paul,  Minn,  and  Manitoba .  144] 

tSt  Paul,  M.  and  M . 13T 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha. .  48i 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pret.. . 100} 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth .  34 

St.  Paul  aud  Duluth  pret . . . 90 

Sutro  Tunnel .  i 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlington . 19 

Texas  Pacific .  60] 
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approxi¬ 
mating  to  the  genius  and  rank  of  his  near  and  il¬ 
lustrious  relative,  the  late  Dr.  Joshua  Leavitt  of 
your  city.  His  people  are  getting  a  little  suspi- 
oioas. 

Old  School  Bigotry. 

There  are  schools  of  theology,  of  law,  of  medi¬ 
cine,  of  philosophy,  Ac.,  and  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  of  sectarian  bigotry  in  them  all,  but  it  is  a 
bad  element — a  blot  and  disgrace  in  either.  Just 
now  it  is  the  Old  School  of  medicine  that  shows 
the  blot,  so  large  and  conspicuous  as  to  attract 
public  notice.  A  few  weeks  since  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  Society  expelled  one  of  its  members 
for  consulting  with  a  homeopathist.  Both  were 
confessedly  doctors  of  thorough  medical  scholar¬ 
ship  and  high  rank,  the  accused  having  been  two 
years  in  large  practice  in  New  York  olty.  But  the 
by-law  was  enforced,  and  the  occurrence  has  call¬ 
ed  forth  deserved  rebuke  and  indignation.  The 


Texas  Laud . 

Texas  and  St.  Louis  . 

Dnlon  Pacific .  . 

United  States  Express. . . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pret. 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Westera  Onion  Telegraph . 

*  Ex  dividend,  t  Ex  privilege. 
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